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I  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
I  paper.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  characten.4tic8  of  the  present  age, 
that  single  individuals  are  no  longer  the 
great  arbiters  of  human  destinies ;  that 
the  growth  of  intelligence  among  the 
massi‘s  has  enabled  them  to  dwarf  the 
colossal  power  formerly  exercised  by  ia- 
telleetual  magnates  ;  and  that,  if  isolated 
genius  would  command  iuHueucc  now,  it 
must  be  no  longer  by  the  wand  of  inde¬ 
pendent  agency,  but  by  seeking  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  large  bodies  of  men  in 
its  designs,  and  by  making  them  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  its  will.  But  Metteruich’s  career 
stands  out  in  bold  contradiction  to  this 
tendency.  As  a  statesman,  he  belongs 
‘i9 
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rather  to  the  class  of  the  Wolsoys  and 
the  Richelieus  than  to  any  of  his  own  cen¬ 
tury  ;  yet  in  the  marvels  he  accom])lished 
W'e  must  place  him  above  the  Wolseys 
and  the  Richelieus.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  European 
populations  had  hardly  emerged  from  the 
trammels  of  8er\’itude — when  the  multi¬ 
tude  was  besotted,  and  the  jtublic  mind 
kept  doMm  to  the  stagnant  level  of  a  brut¬ 
ish  mediocrity,  it  was  indeed  easy  for  a 
great  genius,  monopolizing  all  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  period,  to  wield  the  destinies 
of  a  kingdom,  and  make  a  continent  of 
people,  like  so  many  terror-stricken  herds, 
crouch  to  receive  his  mandates  with  slav¬ 
ish  obsequiousness.  Rut  Mettemich  fa.sh- 
ioned  society  in  the  molds  of  his  own 
creation,  at  a  time  when  society  was  fully 
as  enlightened  as  himself,  and  was  rushing 
in  a  direction  fotal  to  his  purposes,  lie 
laid  down  his  gi’ooves  with  the  cool  air  of 
one  who  has  only  to  speak  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  as  the  multitude  were  rejoicing  in  the 
vigor  of  newly-awakened  intellect,  lie  ar¬ 
rested  their  progress,  and  tiling  them 
U])on  a  retrograde  movement  with  a  lacil- 
ity  the  more  surprising,  as  he  stood  single- 
handed  in  the  contiict,  and  his  resources 
api>cared  of  the  simplest  character.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country  achieved  its  greatest 
triumphs ;  and  the  national  energies  were 
aroused  by  events  the  most  startling  and 
turbulent  in  human  annals.  To  have  pos¬ 
sessed  any  intiuence  at  such  an  ejmch 
would  have  been  the  mark  of  a  high  in¬ 
tellect;  but  to  have  been  the  jiresiding 
spirit  of  the  period,  and  to  have  so  guided 
its  stonniest  events  as  to  make  them  run 
counter  to  their  natural  tendency,  this 
must  be  confessed  to  be  the  mark  of  the 
loftiest  genius.  Yet  such  was  the  lot  of 
Prince  Mettemich.  If  his  system  in  Aus¬ 
tria  was  at  last  overborne,  the  deleat  was 
but  momentary  ;  like  a  ball,  it  rose  higher 
from  the  rebound,  and  seems  even  now, 
with  its  originator  in  its  grave,  as  likely 
to  endure  as  ever. 

Other  men  have  performed  dazzling 
achievements  by  the  sword,  but  their  em¬ 
pire  has  been  tieeting,  and  tlieir  conquests 
as  transitory  as  themselves.  They  have 
risen  like  a  brilliant  coruscation  in  the 
evening,  and  having  overawed  nations  by 
their  splendor,  have  been  engulfed  in 
mysterious  darkness.  Such  was  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Caesar,  Alexander,  and  Napoleon. 
Of  the  three,  the  Corsican  was  doubtless 


the  superior  spirit.  Rut  Mettemich  con¬ 
trived  to  oven-each  Naimleon,  to  bring 
him  as  a  suppliant  to  his  feet,  and  to  helj» 
Austria  to  the  richc^st  kingdoms  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  French  empire,  with  no 
other  agency  than  the  stroke  of  his  jten. 
He  found  Austria  reduced  to  a  shadow  of 
her  former  greatness — a  third-rate  de])end- 
ency  of  a  conledenation  M-hich  was  itself 
the  puppet  of  France.  He  left  her  the 
most  ])owerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  en¬ 
dued  with  a  giant’s  strength,  and  fortified 
up  to  the  teeth  on  the  Po,  on  the  Danube, 
on  the  Rhine.  With  its  head  resting  on 
the  sunny  plains  of  Italy  ;  with  its  trunk 
in  Upper  Germany,  Illyria,  and  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  provinces ;  with  its  extremities 
stretching  far  away  to  the  icy  ravines  of 
the  Riesengebirges,  the  Austria  of  ^let- 
ternich’s  creation  still  lies  a  vast  political 
biilance-w eight  in  the  center  of  Europe. 
As  governor  of  this  huge  empire,  Metter- 
nich  was  the  political  Titan  of  his  day. 
He  insured  victory  to  whatever  side  ho 
leaned  -without  unshejithing  the  sword. 
Italy,  by  secret  stipulations  with  its 
princes,  lay  at  his  feet.  He  ruled  Ger¬ 
many  through  that  Confederation,  which 
was  itself  the  creature  of  his  breath,  .and 
which,  in  addition  to  the  imperial  forces, 
placed  under  his  control  an  army  of 
300,000  men.  Even  Napoleon,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  i»ower,  hardly  exercised 
greater  intiuence,  or  could  dispose  of  a 
larger  military  array  than  Mettemich  ac¬ 
quired  by  jiaeific  mesnis,  and  which  he 
made  Europe  believe  w:is  e8senti<al  to  its 
peace  that  lie  should  retain.  Rut  his  ca¬ 
reer  extends  over  double  the  space  of  the 
French  hero,  though  the  latter  w:vs  more 
fortunate  in  this  resj)ect  than  any  of  his 
predecessoi*8,  with  the  exception  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great.  Mettemich  was  famous 
as  a  Europe.an  diplomatist  in  1797,  .at  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt ;  and  the  requiem 
has  only  just  l>ecn  sung  over  his  cata- 
folque  in  the  Hauptkirche  of  Vienna.  His 
recollection  of  and  jKTsomd  acquaintance 
with  our  chiefs  extended  from  Pitt  to 
Aberdeen.  The  Foxes,  the  Liveriiools, 
the  Castlereaghs,  the  Cannings,  the  Peels, 
and  the  Wellingtons  all  pas-^ed  like  so 
many  shadows  before  him.  He  was  ac¬ 
quainted  and  shook  hands  with  all.  Four 
sovereigns  since  his  manhood  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Russia ;  and  five  swayed  the 
destinies  of  France,  three  of  whom  he 
lived  to  see  in  exile.  During  the  inter¬ 
vening  space,  three  Emperore  stalked,  like 
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po  many  shadows,  tliroucrh  the  ohamliors 
of  the  im|)erial  ])alace ;  but  the  real  irov- 
ernment  of  Austria  rested  in  the  hands  of 
Alettemich.  From  the  acre  of  twenty- 
five  up  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
he  was  tlie  virtual  sovereijrn  of  the  heter- 
o"eneou8  populations  united  under  the 
House  of  llapshurcf;  and  the  jrrestige 
derived  from  his  lotly  position,  as  well  as 
from  the  success  of  his  tactics,  tjave  him 
an  influence  with  foreign  princes  which 
many  of  their  own  councilors  did  not 
possess.  His  name  stood  as  high  in  Home, 
in  St.  Petersburg,  in  Paris  during  the 
Hestonition,  aiul  in  London  during  the 
liegcncy,  as  at  Vienna.  Hence  the  action 
of  Metternich  w.as  not  like  that  of  other 
(otent.ates,  confined  to  his  own  country, 
>ut  extended  over  the  most  influential 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Wherever  grave 
interests  were  at  stake  touching  the  king¬ 
doms  at  the  head  (»f  civilizaticm,  there  his 
voice  was  in  the  ascendant.  For  upwards 
of  half  a  century  he  presided  over  diplo¬ 
matic  councils,  and  gave  the  guiding 
Bt  roke  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

Hut  it  is  in  the  hardy  task  of  inclosing 
the  career  of  the  human  spirit  within 
fixed  barriers,  and  of  arresting  the  demo¬ 
cratic  current,  that  Metternicli  claims  our 
principal  consideration.  Nations  th.at 
might  have  prfM'eeded  gradually  from  one 
liberty  to  another  have  been  kept  by  him 
in  a  degraded  state  of  political  intiincy. 
His  eyes  unceasingly  went  round  the 
globe,  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  trem¬ 
bling  throne  to  support,  some  tribune  to 
close,  some  germ  of  libertv  to  stifle. 
Hence  he  called  himself  the  head  consta¬ 
ble  of  Europe,  lint  his  was  not  the  M- 
ton  which  secures  order  that  men  may 
enjoy  the  gre.atcst  amount  of  freedom, 
but  that  w’hich  extinguishes  freedom  at 
the  s,acrifice  of  order.  The  force  es.sen- 
tial  to  keep  humanity  in  shackles  was 
j»eriodically  giving  u'ay.  It  retpiired  all 
the  energies  of  this  extraordinary  man  to 
save  Europe  from  convulsions,  .and  repair 
the  broken  fetter,  that  the  system  might 
continue.  According  to  Metternich,  there 
was  no  law  of  progress  for  society.  Men 
were  destined,  like  anim.als,  to  execute 
continually  the  same  gyrations,  only  on  a 
higher  phatform  of  being.  The  intalli- 
bility  attaching  to  his  religious  convictions 
was  imported  into  the  domain  of  politics. 
Heaven  had  not  only  appointed  priests, 
but  kings,  for  his  vicegerents.  One  fixed 
and  etei-nal  round  of  blind  acquiescence 
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I  in  their  decrees  was  the  social  Elysium 
'  he  destined  for  mortals.  The  rapid  devel- 
1  opment  of  science,  the  electric  transniis- 
I  sion  of  thought,  the  economization  of  la- 
i  bor,  the  volant  flight  of  the  steam-engine, 
which  are,  as  w'e  write,  gradually  elevat- 
I  ing  society  to  a  more  lofty  region  of  exist- 
!  ence,  had  no  me.aning  for  Metternich. 

!  The  rosy  morning  of  a  golden  future 
I  never  knocked  at  his  doors.  His  political 
!  world  had  no  rainbow  of  hope  illuminat¬ 
ing  its  horizon,  no  blooming  vistas  in<licat- 
ing  a  speedy  coming  time  when  many  ot 
I  the  thorns  which  .at  present  infest  men’s 
p.ath  will  be  turned  into  flowers,  udien  the 
I  course  of  society  will  lie  througli  gardens, 

I  .and  not  through  deserts;  when  a  social 
j  structure  will  arise,  which  shall  beautify 
I  instead  of  disgracing  material  nature,  and 
;  stand  out  in  the  same  startling  contrast  to 
!  that  of  the  present,  as  a  Palladian  palace 
'  to  a  Celtic  hovel.  Metteniich  rea<l  hu¬ 
manity  backwanls.  The  present  with  him 
!  was  only  a  b.ad  rei)etition  of  the  slavish 
ip.'ist;  and  he  was  determined  the  future 
i  should  be  in  every  respect  a  still  more 
I  servile  repeater  of  worn-out  echoes  than 
i  the  jtresent. 

I  It  is  singular  that  this  political  j»he- 
I  nonienon  should  have  contiuued  to  kiUH'k 
about  the  world  like  a  fi)ot-ball  for  nearly 
!  half  a  century  without  extorting  from  his 
I  speculative  countrymen  more  dignified 
j  notices  of  his  doings  th.an  the  miserable 
I  sketches  which  introduce  this  essay.  The 
i  greater  portion  of  these  are  vague  eulo- 
I  giuins,  of  which  Metternich  must  have 
j  been  heartily  .ashamed,  and  were  doubt- 
I  less  written  by  needy  applicants  for  office, 
i  who  ex]»ected  by  them  to  proj»itiate  the 
I  favour  of  the  Chancellerie.  Hut  if  the 
I  ] tress  of  Germany  is  in  fetters,  if  its  poli- 
i  tical  bookmakers,  overawed  by  the  ma- 
I  chinery  of  the  Confederation,  refrain  from 
i  dealing  with  Metternich’s  career  in  a  legi- 
1  timate  sjtirit,  at  least  we,  on  this  side  ot 
!  the  water,  are  in  a  <lifterent  position.  It 
we  had  not  had  the  blessing  of  Metter¬ 
nich’s  guid.ance,  we  have,  at  all  events, 
ex|K.*rienced  its  influence,  and  h.ave  a  claim 
to  be  just  to  his  memory.  Many  of  his 
!  ])olitic.al  actions,  .also,  are  pregnant  Avith 
I  the  deepest  me.aning  to  Englishmen.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  allow  the  grave  to  en¬ 
gulf  so  much  renown  without  canvassing 
the  merits  of  a  man  whom  England  alter¬ 
nately  regarded  with  pleasure  and  with 
distrust,  and  considering  his  public  acts, 
both  in  relation  to  the  foreign  interests  ot 
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ibis  country,  and  the  eflfects  they  have  I  Mayeiice,  to  imbibe  the  principles  of  juriu- 
produced  in  the  later  {mlitical  devcloj)- 1  prudence  and  inteniational  law.  At  tlie 
ments  of  Europe.  It  is  because  we  be- 1  age  of  eighteen  he  asslste<l  his  father  .as 
lieve  the  polioy  of  Mettemieh  has  had,  '  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of 
and  still  retains,  its  partis.ans  among  a  cer-  Leopold  II.,  and  was  subsequently,  on 
tain  class  of  British  statesmen,  that  we  leaving  ]\Iayence,  initiated  by  him  into 
shall  endeavor  to  show  in  what  manner  !  the  mysteries  of  Austrian  statecraft  at 
that  jKtlicy  has  neutralized  the  foreign  in- 1  Vienna. 

fluence  of  England,  and  deprive*!  its  j  It  is  in  the  influences  produced  on  his 
diplomatists  of  that  weight  in  the  conn- !  mind  at  the  outset  of  his  career  that  we 
cils  of  Europe  which  the  success  of  Brit- ,  must  seek  for  the  well-springs  of  that 
ish  arms  gave  them  a  fair  title  to  claim.  l  policy  with  which  he  so  j)ertinaciously 
Nothing  can  l)e  more  opimrtune  than  such  strove  to  inundate  EurojK*.  That  jM)licy 
considerations  at  the  present  crisis.  When  was  too  unnatural  to  have  its  seat  in  rca- 
the  state  of  parties  is  so  identical  at  home  son,  however  much  the  mind  may  have 
as  to  present  little  shade  of  diflerence  un-  been  employe*!  in  a*!justing  its  details  and 
less  in  their  foreign  policy,  and  when  the  in  imparting  to  them  systematic  coher- 
fate  of  *>ne  of  the  countries,  which  supped  ence.  Like  many  other  radical  errors, 
full  of  the  blessings  of  Metternich’s  gov-  i  we  must  ascribe  Metternich’s  early  !»ias 
eminent,  is  trembling  in  the  balance  be-  in  favor  of  absolutism  to  a*!vcntitious  cir- 
tween  the  renewal  of  his  absolutism  an*!  :  cumstances  *!isturbing  t!ie  clear  vision  of 
the  in.auguration  of  constitutional  pro-  his  virgin  intellect,  an*!  forcing  him  up*)n 
gross,  it  is  peculiarly  tilting  to  review  tlic  |  a  path  opposed  to  his  speculative  convic- 
cla.ss  of  evils  this  statesman  has  engen- 1  lions,  llis  first  pre|K)88essi*)n8  were  in 
dered,  the  happiness  he  has  prevente*!,  1  favor  of  lilieral  institutions.  With  Benja- 
and  to  wh.at  extent  Englan*!,  by  the  weak- 1  min  C*>nstant  and  Lowestein,  at  Strasburg, 
ness  of  some  of  her  rulers,  has  been  an-  lie  haile*!  the  advent  of  a  constitutional 
ciliary  to  the  infliction  of  the  blighting  I  government  in  France  as  ojK'ning  a  g*dden 
eftect  of  his  system  upon  the  world.  |  vista  to  hum.anity.  But  when  the  French 
Clement  Wenceslaus  Lothaire,  Count .  made  war  against  the  class  to  which  he 
de  Mettemieh,  was  bom  at  Coblentz,  ■  belonge*! ;  when  they  pulled  *!own  the 
May  fifteenth,  1773.  He  was  de.scen*!e*!  :  altar,  am!  extinguishe*!  the  throne  in 
from  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  em- '  bloo<I ;  when  they  menaced  Europe  with 
pire,  who  liad  constantly  maintaine*!  a  ‘  a  war  of  propagandism ;  when  they  seized 
foremost  position  either  as  princes  of  the  '  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine,  and  confis- 
Church  or  magnates  of  the  State.  In  the  cated  his  own  patrimony  in  the  general 
sixteenth  century  they  figure  as  Arch- j  spoil ;  then  his  visions  of  human  ])rogress 
bishops  of  Treves,  an*!  military  governors  I  vanished,  an*!  he  saw  no  hope  for  his 
of  Mayence.  In  later  times,  they  have  |  species,  unless  cooped  up  in  the  c.age  of  :m 
given  chancellors  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  '  iron-bande*!  despotism.  To  crush  libci  ty, 
at  Vienna.  The  family  estates,  more  ex-  and  jiromote  the  cause  of  absolutism,  be- 
tensive  than  many  German  principalities,  came  henceforwar*!  the  grand  object  of 
stretch  from  the  Moselle  through  the  his  life.  Nor  *li*!  the  visit  which  he  pai*! 

Flains  of  Winneberg  am!  Oldenhausen  to  to  England  and  Ilollaiu!  before  entei  ing 
landsmck.  The  wonder  is  not  that  such  on  his  diplomatic  career  in  the  slightest 
a  family  became  distinguished,  but  that  j  *!egree  mitigate  this  tendency.  When  he 
they  did  not  aim  at  iiulependent  sove- 1  first  came  .amongst  us,  in  1794,  the  flower 
reignty.  Clement’s  father,  Francis  j  of  the  Whigs,  imit.ating  his  own  recre- 
George,  howea^er,  who  was  bom  at  Co- ;  ancy,  had  j).as.se*l  over  to  the  T*)rie8,  and 
blcntz  1746,  was  the  first  who  bore  the  {  Pitt  was  investe*!  M  ith  almost  dictatorial 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Empire  —  a  dignity  |  |)owers  by  a  corrupt  Parliament.  In  I!oI- 
conferred  upon  liiin  in  reward  for  his  efti-  j  Ian*!,  matters  were  even  worse.  That 
cient  services  as  conference  minister  at  Vi- 1  little  kingdom,  in  hourly  terror  of  inva- 
enna.  Of  Clement’s  education  scrupulous  |  sioii,  had  suspended  the  functions  of  its 
care  appears  to  have  lieen  taken,  llaving  j  senate,  and,  in  the  han*isof  military  genc- 
suraiounted  a  host  of  private  masters,  he  |  rals,  was  bracing  every  nerve  for  its  dc- 
was  forced  through  the  curriculum  of  two  fense.  Mettemieh  doubtless  mistook  the 
universities  —  the  one  at  Strasburg,  to  diseased  state  of  the  freest  of  the  We.stern 
perfect  himself  in  the  arts ;  the  other  at  l^owers  for  their  healthy  condition ;  and 
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subsoqupntlv,  with  a  flippancy  little  Avor- 
thy  of  his  genius,  [)ronounced  the  only 
govprniiK'iits  where  order  was  unsupport¬ 
ed  hy  ahsolutisni  to  be  shams  and  not 
realities. 

The  first  diplomatic  office  he  undertook 
w.as  to  represent  the  Westphali-an  nobility 
at  the  Congress  of  Kastadt.  The  task 
probably  was  nothing  more  than  nominal, 
to  giA-e  him  a  title  to  a  seat  in  that  re¬ 
markable  assembly,  and  initiate  him  into 
tliat  astute  ))oHcy  Avhieh  Austria  made 
A’eneralde  in  his  eyes  by  transmitting  it  as 
a  paternal  legacy.  Francis  11.  summoned 
his  father  to  preside*  at  the  head  of  the 
empire  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gr(‘ss,  and  the  part  he  had  to  play  even 
exceeded  the  dissimulation  Avhich  tl»e  son 
Sf)  artfully  practiced,  some  nineteen  years 
later,  at  league  and  Schonbrunn.*  Aus¬ 
tria,  by  secret  articles  in  the  tre.aty  of 
(.'ampo  Forraio,  had  given  up  the  ititegri- 
ty  of  the  (Jerm.anic  empire,  and  conceded 
the  left  bank  of  the  llhine  in  return  for 
Venice  and  a  portion  of  Havana.  At  the 
same  period,  the  exhausted  and  turbulent 
state  of  France,  and  the  growing  aliena¬ 
tion  of  Russia  to  the  Republic,  led  her  to 
think  a  speedy  opf>ortunity  might  offer  of 
r<“SHming  hostilities  with  effect.  Before 
the  Congress  Avhich  met  to  <lecide  the 
terms  of  the  j>(*ace  betAveen  the  deputa¬ 
tions  of  the  <Tcnnanic  empire  and  the 
French  Rei>uf)lic,  the  elder  Metternich 
had  consequently  two  parts  to  ]»lay,  one 
of  Avhich  might  CA’cn  have  exhatisted  the 
tactics  of  Talleyrand.  He  had  to  per¬ 
suade  the  (lerman  princes  his  master  Avas 
protecting  their  interests,  while  he  Avas 
largely  indemnifying  himself  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.  He  had  also  to  convince  the 
French  ministers  tliat  Austria  Avas  reso¬ 
lutely  bent  on  |>eace,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  w.a8  only  gaining  time  to  recniit 
her  forces  and  arrange  AA’ith  England  the 
tenns  of  a  third  coalition.  The  German 
princes  AA’ere  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
Republic  by  the  mock  retreat  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  forces  beyond  the  Danube,  Avhich 
enabled  the  French  to  occujty  Mayence 
and  hold  the  empire  in  their  grasp.  The 
Directory,  in  ttirn,  Avas  cajoled  by  the  in- 
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•  It  is  Bimisin!?  to  find  a  writer  in  Fraxcr  (June 
and  July,  1844)  confound  the  son  with  tiie  father, 
and  enter  into  a  defen.ne  of  Metternich’s  proceed¬ 
ings  at  liaetadt,  as  if  he  had  actually  presiued  over 
the  aBseinhly.  The  same  blunder  has  been  com- 
niittod  in  ten  ostensible  quarters.  (Mettfrnirh  and 
Austrian  RuU  in  Lombardy,  by  Jobsox,  p.  7.  1848.) 


sertion  of  a  clause  in  the  preliminaries  of 
the  negotiations  that  no  decision  of  the 
Congress  was  to  be  final  until  the  entire 
stipulations  drawn  uj)  in  a  complete  form 
were  ratified  by  the  EmjH'ror  jws  head  of 
the  Diet.  During  the  year  1797-8  this 
double  farce  went  forward,  exhausting 
the  serious  .attention  of  the  grave.st  diplo¬ 
matists  of  Europe.  The  elder  Metter- 
nich  had  the  ability  to  waste  three  Aveeks 
in  exchanging  and  verifying  credentials. 
The  formularies  of  the  empire,  Avith  the 
eticpiette  and  order  of  jirecedence  of  the 
thirty-five  (Tcrman  courts,  AV.as  another 
fruitful  source  of  delay.  Even  Talleyrand, 
who  then  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Minister,  ma«le  tVAO  or  three  journeys 
from  I*aris  to  the  Congress,  Avith  a  vieAV 
to  accelerate  results,  thinking  there  w.as 
something  solid  in  the  business.  Bo¬ 
naparte  also  favored  the  assembly  Avith 
his  presence  on  his  return  to  the  capital, 
and  man.aged  to  dismiss  that  Count  Fcr- 
sen  from  its  sittings  who  conducted  the 
midnight  escajte  of  royalty  from  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  Avho  sat  as  representative  ot 
Saxony.  But  two  or  three  days’  chicanery 
Avearied  the  patience  of  the  young  soldier, 
and  he  Avas  glad  to  escape  to  meet  the 
plaudits  of  the  Parisian  jiopulace.  The 
secularizations  required  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  for  the  territories  conceded 
on  the  left,  the  question  of  territorial 
ilebts,  of  the  navigation  and  custom  dues 
of  the  river,  each  attbrded  the  elder  Met- 
ternich  a  rich  theme  for  di.squisition,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  them  Avith  the  skill 
of  an  Irish  orator  .at  Westminster,  Avho 
seizes  the  precise  moment  aa  Iicii  he  has 
secured  a  majority  by  Avorrying  his  oppo¬ 
nents  out  of  the  House,  to  drop  his  speech 
and  go  to  a  division.  When  Bonap.arte 
had  landed  in  Egy'pt,  this  interminable 
Congress  was  still  at  its  labors,  Avithout 
any  prospect  of  coming  to  an  end.  But 
Avhen  the  seizure  of  Malta  ha«l  led  Rus.sia 
to  assume  ati  attitude  of  hostility  against 
France;  Avhen  the  Porte,  inen.aced  Avith 
a  dismemberment  of  his  dominions,  joined 
his  flag  with  those  of  Russia  and  England, 
and  the  victorious  cannon  of  Aboukir  re¬ 
sounded  through  Europe  —  then  Count 
3Ietternich  pulled  the  boards  from  under 
the  R.astadt  Congres.s,  and  left  its  .aston¬ 
ished  members  to  their  fate.  The  French 
deputies  AV'ere  informed,  with  “distin¬ 
guished  consideration,”  that  Fnincis  II. 
had  revokcil  the  jKAwers  of  his  deputy, 
and  that  the  proceedings  Avere  at  an  end. 
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Tliey,  however,  held  papers,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  would  have  coiuproniised 
Austria  with  the  princes  of  the  Confede¬ 
ration.  To  seize  these  j>apers  was  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  Metternich.  That 
object  was  effected  by  a  most  wanton 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  nations.  The 
three  Ministers  of  the  Kepublic,  as  they 
quitted  Rastadt,  were  assaulted  by  a 
troop  of  Zeklar  hussars,  who  barbarously  j 
butchered  two  in  the  skirmish,  and  left 
the  third  covered  with  blood  to  carry 
the  hideous  tale  to  the  Prussian  Lega¬ 
tion  ! 

Had  young  Metteniich's  apjwintinents 
been  designed  to  quicken  his  subtlety  and 
ex])and  his  intellect,  they  could  not  have 
been  better  selected  for  that  purpose.  It 
apfwars  as  if  Austria,  aware  of  his  great 
t^ilents,  had  recognized  in  him  her  future 
ruler,  .and  h.ad  determined  he  should  bring 
a  mind  fiimilLar  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  foreign  courts  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  her  own.  From  Rastatlt  Met¬ 
ternich  was  sent,  as  Secrettry  of  Legation, 
to  assist  Count  Stadion  at  St.  Petersburg. 
After  some  two  yeai*s’  stay  on  the  banks 
of  the  Riga,  he  was  dispatched,  in  1801, 
as  Austria’s  representative,  to  the  Court 
of  Saxony.  Rut  Metternich  had  hardly 
famili.arized  himself  with  the  learned 
aamns  and  antiquities  of  Dresden,  than 
he  found  himself  in  the  same  c.ap.acity  at 
Berlin.  The  fact  is,  that  these  ap{)oint- 
ments,  however  cajiricious  they  may  ajv 
pear,  had  a  design  in  them,  which  foreign 
editors  may  be  pardoned  if  they  omit  to 
notice,  but  which  we  Etiglish  have  cause 
to  remember  to  our  cost.  Metternich 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  Drestlen,  and 
Berlin,  not  so  much  to  represent  Austria 
and  to  write  protocols  as  to  negotiate  co¬ 
alitions.  Of  these  coalitions  England  6uj>- 
)>Iied  the  nerves  and  sinews  which  gave 
them  a  moving  force.  We  found  our¬ 
selves,  in  1 798,  in  the  same  })osition,  with 
respect  to  France,  as  in  1088.  But  in 
lieu  of  a  military  sovereign  we  had  a 
reckless  minister ;  and  insteiid  of  con- 1 
fronting  the  hired  legions  of  a  desj)otic  | 
regimey  we  h.ad  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  .an  i 
audacious  First  Consul  and  the  spirited  ( 
troops  of  a  young  republic.  Under  Wil¬ 
liam  we  paid  other  n.atious  for  lighting  j 
out  their  own  battles ;  but  our  moiuarch 
w!vs  on  the  sj)ot  to  direct  o|K*rations,  to  j 
command  the  allied  forces,  and  see  the  I 
troops  stipul.ated  for  were  actiually  brought 
into  the  field.  But  under  Pitt,  our  aim- 1 
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j>le  interference  was  confined  to  p.aying 
the  money,  which  was  done  with  the 
siuue  j)rofusion  as  if  the  cliffs  of  this 
island  ha<l  been  bullion  and  tbe  s.ands 
which  line  its  cojist  had  been  composed 
of  dtizzling  topjiz  or  emerald.  The  result 
w.as  what  the  dullest  might  have  predict¬ 
ed.  As  soon  as  the  res])ectivo  amounts 
were  showered  into  the  colfers  of  our 
.allies,  the  military  organiz.ation  w.as  tar¬ 
dily  iwoceeded  with.  Either  the  Powers 
coiild  not  Ik*  brought  into  simultaneous 
action,  or  one  of  them  seeing  its  advan¬ 
tages  lay  in  a  separate  jteace,  after  some 
pretense  of  fighting,  made  terms  with 
the  enemy.  The  last  was  Atistria’s  c:ise 
.at  CamjM)  Formio  and  at  Luneville,  when 
she  showed  the  jtrofound  selfishness  which 
has  ever  actuated  her  ]M)licy,  and  her 
steadiness  to  her  engagements,  by  joining 
those  troops  to  the  enemy's  which  we  lunl 
j)aid  her  to  equip  against  him.  The  first 
was  I’russia’s  case  during  the  third  c«)aii- 
tion,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Auster- 
litz,  and  the  horrible  carnage  by  which 
she  expiated  her  Lardiness  at  .Ien.a.  H:id 
^letternich’s  advice  been  followed,  these 
dis.aster8  could  not  have  taken  place.  He 
dissuaded  Russia,  Swe«len,  ami  Austria 
from  assuming  a  warlike  .attitude  until 
Prussia  h.ad  joined  the  league  and  called 
out  her  forces  to  second  tlieir  operations. 
The  adherence  of  Prussia  to  the  coalition 
he  secured  in  1805,  while  ambassjulor  at 
Berlin.  But,  notwithstanding  Metter- 
nich’s  entreaties,  Prussia  w:is  slow  in  ful¬ 
filling  her  engagements,  and  the  military 
ze.al  of  Count  Sta<lion  precipitated  a  battle 
before  her  levies  were  in  the  field.  Hence 
the  disiistrous  conflicts  which  laid  (tci*- 
many  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte,  and  the 
intelligence  of  which  killed  Pitt  quite  as 
effecttially  .as  if  he  h.ad  been  shot  through 
the  heart  with  a  French  bullet  in  the 
c.am])aign. 

To  co.alitions  we  have  no  .antip.athy  in 
the  aljstract.  They  have  often  been  re- 
qtiired,  and  doubtless  Mill  often  be  re¬ 
quired,  to  arrest  the  march  of  insolent 
success.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  coalitions 
that  England  om  cs  the  preserv.ation  of  her 
liberties  from  Stuart  kings,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  her  soil  from  the  incursions  of  hos¬ 
tile  armies.  But  if  ever  there  M  .as  a  time 
M  hen  this  sort  of  combination  M’as  re«juir- 
ed,  it  M-.as  M-hen  a  military  chieftain,  un- 
sui-passed  in  M'ar  tactics,  and  who  con- 
st.antly  n.ailed  victory  to  his  standard.  M  as 
grasi)ing  at  the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 
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It  w.os  evidently  the  only  resource  of  the  I 
unsubjuprated  States  to  unite  their  forces  , 
and  present  a  compact  front  to  the  enemy.  ■ 
Had  England  held  aloof,  her  indepemlence 
as  a  nation  would  not  have  been  worth 
three  years’  jturchase.  As  matters  stood, 
we  narrowly  escaped  the  melancludy  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Utis — that  of  being  devoured 
the  hwt.  Owing  to  the  remissness  of  for¬ 
eign  States,  Napoleon  overran  Spain,  con- 
(juered  Italy,  snbjugated  Germany,  and 
enslaved  Holland.  He  alre.ady  mimicked 
at  I’aris  the  style  and  pretensions  of  the 
Ca'sars  on  the  Capitoline.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  to  confirm  his  dominion,  and  re¬ 
duce  Europe  to  the  condition  of  the  old 
Homan  servitude,  was  to  smash  Hritan- 
nia’s  trident,  and  arrogate  to  himself  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  Our  complaint,  there¬ 
fore,  is,  not  that  we  organized  coalitions, 
but  that  we  were  so  foolhardy  as  to  un¬ 
dertake  in  them  more  than  wh.at  naturally 
fell  to  our  share — namely,  the  keeping  the 
sea  clear  from  Napoleon’s  navies,  and 
liunting  his  forces  out  of  Sp.ain  ;  that  we 
were  remiss  in  intrusting  the  man.age- 
inent  of  these  coalitions  to  the  agents 
of  foreign  despots,  and  that  in  raising 
subsillies  by  ruinous  loans,  wo  wa.sted 
the  p.atrimony  of  i>osterity  upon  despotic 
States  without  }»roducing  any  but  the 
most  disiistrous  results.  It  is  computed 
that,  out  of  the  four  hundred  millions 
which  Pitt  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  hardly  three  hundred  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Minister,  the  rest  was 
thrown  away  as  largesse  to  entice  lenders 
to  commit  their  fortunes  to  the  perilous 
enterprise  of  bribing  foreign  States  to 
look  after  their  own  interests.  The  reme¬ 
dy  became  in  this  manner  .as  ba<l  as  the 
evils  it  ende.avored  to  avert.  Since  to 
impede  the  march  of  social  progress,  to 
shackle  the  industry  of  future  generations 
w’ith  the  interest  of  colos.s.al  debts,  even 
had  these  Continental  subsidies  been  es¬ 
sential,  was  in  effect  equal  to  the  abuses 
of  the  M’ildest  usurpation.  For  what 
form  more  oppressive  can  the  most  wan¬ 
ton  caprices  of  despotism  .assume  than 
that  of  grinding  taxation,  or  what  shape 
more  hateful  than  when  it  blights  the 
prospects  of  society,  deprives  the  millions 
of  ease  and  comfort,  and  precludes  them 
from  re.aching  that  high  st.age  of  civilizji- 
tion  which  their  nature  is  fitted  to  att.ain  ? 
W e  opine  it  is  a  very  poor  consolation  to 
a  man  who  does  not  know  where  to  get  his 
dinner,  that  his  sovereign  is  de]»rived  of 


the  dispensing  power ;  or  that  he  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  a  free  ]>ress,  when  he  Las 
not  a  stiver  in  his  pocket.  Hut  when  we 
consider  that  the  immense  subsidies  which 
Pitt  raised  served  no  useful  purpose  — 
that  they  invariably  proved  abortive — his 
name  ought  to  be  a  much  greater  mark 
of  poi)ular  hatred  than  that  of  Danby  or 
Wymington.  These  gentlemen  upheld  a 
system  of  legal  tyranny  which,  though 
])ainful  for  a  time,  the  nation  soon  nian- 
.aged  to  get  rid  of.  Hut  I’itt  turned  the 
forms  of  a  free  Constitution  into  a  means 
of  entailing  u])on  the  nation  a  gigantic 
system  of  social  restriction,  which  the 
coJintry  can  not  escape  from  without  the 
loss  of  its  honor.  Like  a  reckless  gam¬ 
bler,  he  drew  bills  to  a  fearful  amount  on 
j)osterity,  and  imj)overished  the  resources 
of  niyria<ls  yet  unborn,  to  furnish  him 
with  the  stakes  of  the  ruinous  game  he 
was  playing.  A  minister  who  would  en¬ 
deavor  at  the  present  day  to  enter  on  so 
wild  a  course  of  extravagance,  would  bo 
at  once  hurled  from  j)ower,  and  the  exe¬ 
cration  of  the  country  which  would  follow 
him  to  his  private  home  could  hai’dly  be 
inferior  to  that  which  deprived  the  disin¬ 
terested  htwvices  of  AV.alpole  of  the  con¬ 
genial  as-sistance  of  Aislabie  and  Sunder¬ 
land.  Yet  so  blind  is  the  uifatuation  of 
party,  that  the  very  folly  of  those  acts 
which  killed  the  man  have  only  inspirited 
his  followers  to  pei-tbrm  his  politicM  a])0- 
theosis,  and  to  proclaim  him  a  hero.  Pitt 
died  through  the  consciousness  of  having 
ruined  the  people  whose  destinies  were 
intrustcil  to  Ins  hands ;  and  on  the  ground 
of  that  consciousness,  liis  party  have  erect¬ 
ed  a  pedestal,  on  which  they  present  him 
:us  the  sjiviour  of  his  country. 

Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
largely  made  u.se  of  his  rights  as  victor. 
He  took  from  Austria  the  mantle  and  im¬ 
perial  crown  she  had  w’oni  for  six  centu¬ 
ries.  lie  deprived  her  of  the  Tyrol,  of 
Venice,  of  the  towns  on  the  D.anube,  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro.  He  enriched 
Haden,  Havaria,  AVurtemberg,  which  lay 
in  Austria’s  front,  with  a  belt  of  her  terri- 
torie.s.  He  enlarged  four  petty  electo- 
,  rates  into  powertiil  kingdoms,  and  placed 
:  them  as  cheeks  to  Austri.a’s  movements 
on  the  west.  On  the  south  she  was  res¬ 
trained  by  the  Cisalpine  and  Transp.adane 
,  Hepublicw  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Helvetic 
ami  Hhenish  Confederations.  Napoleon 
i  had  only  to  dictate.  Austria,  abased  to 
I  the  dust,  was  glad  to  sign  any  conditions 
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that  left  her  the  semblance  of  sovereiOTty.  ]  under  which  he  mijjht  worm  himself  into 
]iletternich,  at  this  crisis,  was  siuldenly  ,  the  Emperor’s  councils,  and  study  his  dis- 
recalled  from  l^erlin,  and  named  ambassa-  j  position.  In  fact  Metternich’s  mission  at 
dor  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  this  ap|K>int-  Paris,  in  180G,  wiis  one  of  the  most  artful 
ment  was  as  suddenly  exchanged  for  the  dujtlicity.  From  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
sjiine  post  at  Paris,  whither  XajMjleon,  Austria  had  laid  her  plans  with  England 
having  taken  such  ample  securities  for  the  i  to  rise  at  the  first  opportunitv.  lieforo 
good  ^havior  of  Austria,  had  gone  to  de- 1  Metternieh  set  out  for  Paris,  the  scheme 
gr.ade  the  phantom  Kepublic  into  an  cm- !  was  secretly  concerted,  and  the  envoy 
pire,  and  indulge  his  vanity  with  the  gew- 1  had  received  his  instructions  to  aid  its  de- 
gaws  of  a  court.  It  was  presumed  that  j  A'clopment.  Forces  were  to  be  j)oured 
Metteniich,  who  had  some  experience  in  .  into  the  S]»anish  peninsula  in  such  lann- 
ini|)crial  coronations,  and  who  was  well  !  bers  as  to  oblige  Bonaparte  to  concentrate 
acquainted  with  the  minute  elegancies  of  and  he;id  his  troops  in  that  quarter,  and 
courtly  society,  would  be  a  great  acquisi-  at  the  slightest  reverse  cxjterienced  by 
tion  to  the  span-new  Emperor,  and  be  the  enemy,  Austria  was  to  attack  his  con- 
able  to  ingratiate  himself  into  his  confi-  federates  in  Germany.  Metteniich  per- 
dence,  as  it  indeed  proved.  During  Met-  formed  his  part  dexterously  enough,  lie 
ternich’s  brief  stay  at  Paris,  he  was  re-  must  have  regarded  Nainileon,  absorbed 
garded  as  the  great  canonist  upon  all  mat-  in  his  court  frippery,  much  in  the  same 
ters  of  imperial  etiquette.  The  jiagcant  light  as  an  expert  huntsman  regards  a 
at  Xotre  Dame  took  place  under  his  aus-  heron  he  is  trying  to  ensnare  ;  ami  which 
pices.  He  regulated  the  first  drawing-  he  contrives  to  amuse  until  the  foils  ar- 
rooras  and  levees  of  the  empire.  Every  ;  rive  which  enable  him  to  secure  his  ]uey. 
new  conrtier  who  felt  himself  ill  at  ease  in  ,  During  those  confenuices  about  court  re¬ 
exchanging  his  buskin  ]»antaloons  .and  his  vivals,  which  gave  him  access  to  Napoleon 
woolen  jacket  for  the  silken  robes  of  office,  .at  all  hours,  and  in  which  the  Emperor 
found  an  unfailing  resource  in  Metteniich.  |  believed  him  entirely  engrossed,  with  a 
He  was  the  mold  of  fashion  in  which  ;  view  to  place  the  Empire  upon  a  respect- 
Parisian  society  took  its  form  after  it  had  '  .able  footing,  Metteniich  was  only  noting 
quitted  its  republican  habits  and  was  ad-  ■  down  the  minutest  dct.ails  of  Napoleon’s 
justing  itself  to  the  new  modes  of  imperial  '  character,  and  cautiously  taking  his  nieas- 
sovereignty.  Napoleon,  who  M'as  charm- 1  ures  for  sweeping  away  the  whole  super- 
ed  with  the  gnaceful  ni.anners  and  iiiipos-  ;  structure,  witli  tlie  little  sipiare-built  gen¬ 
ing  exterior  of  the  new  envoy,  .and  the  tlenian  who  was  the  center  of  the  entire 
zeal  which  he  exhibited  in  the  new  cre.a- ,  business.  He  besieged  the  French  throne 
tion,  placed  in  him  the  most  unreserved  j  with  the  most  fervent  a.ssurances  of  Aus- 
confidence.  Metternieh  was  then  in  his  |  tria’s  fidelitv  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor, 
thirty-third  year.  With  the  elastic  vigor  and  her  alienation  to  British  interests ; 
of  m.anhood,  he  still  preserved  the  appear- !  while  Austria  was  secretly  enlarging  her 
ance  of  the  artless  simplicity  of  youth,  military  stores  by  means  of  English  gold, 
“  You  are  young,  Metternieh,”  said  Na-  ;  and  equijiping  her  levies  for  a  deadly 
poleon,  during  one  of  his  diplom.atic  re-  struggle  with  his  forces.  Napoleon,  in 
ceptions,  “  to  represent  so  old  a  House  as  the  mean  time,  by  Metternich’s  lepresen- 
Austria.”  “Your  Majesty  was  still  young- 1 1. at  ions,  felt  so  a.s.sured  of  the  complete 
er  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,”  was  the  fe- 1  v.assalage  and  dependence  of  the  House  of 
licitous  reply.  An  astuter  man  than  the  '  Hapsburg,  as  to  set  out  to  Erfurth  to  ar- 
French  Emperor  would  h.ave  found  it  dif-  I  range  with  Alex.ander,  the  only  monarch 
ficult  to  resist  the  system  of  delicate  flat-  with  whom  he  felt  disposed  to  divide  Eu- 
tery  whose  c.a8ual  effort  could  so  briefly  rope,  what  were  to  be  the  halves  allotted 
turn  an  imputed  defect  into  a  compliment,  to  each  sovereignty.  But  the  warlike 
and  make  that  seem  more  worthy  of  the  :  i)rej>ar:Uions  of  the  Austrian  Government 
bestower  th.an  the  receiver.  reached  the  ears  of  the  French  envoy  at 

There  ctin  not  now  be  a  doubt  th.at  Met-  j  Vienmi,  and  the  intelligence  was  duly  for- 
temich  regarded  the  millinery  and  paste-  j  wsirded  to  Paris.  About  the  same  time 
board  work  of  the  first  Empire  at  their  true  j  c.ame  the  report  of  the  disasters  of  Du- 
v.alue  ;  and  that  the  interest  he  seemed  to  !  chesne  and  Moncev  in  Barcelona  and  Ya- 
t.ake  in  surrounding  its  establishment  with  lencia,  and  the  arrival  of  twenty  thousand 
the  trappings  of  dignity  was  only  a  mask  1  British  bayonets  under  Moore  at  Sala- 
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maiira.  Na]>oleon,  althoujTh  conspiring 
against  all  the  world,  was  exceedingly  en¬ 
raged  when  he  heard  that  any  body  was 
conspiring  against  him.  Prepared  with  a 
lava  of  indignation,  he  waited  on  Met- 
teniich  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  Austria.  The  wily  di|)loma- 
tist  assured  his  Majesty  that  the  views  of 
Austria  were  eminently  pacific,  that  his 
master  was  sincerely  .attached  to  the  Km- 
peror,  ami  that  the  new  levies  were  de- 
.signed  simply  to  alhay  the  ferment  of  his 
subjects,  who  feared,  from  the  recent  in¬ 
terview  at  Erfurth,  that  their  territorie.s 
were  menaced  with  another  spoliation. 
Napoleon  departed  for  the  Spanish  penin¬ 
sula  somewhat  moHitieil  bv  these  repre¬ 
sentations,  which  ^letternich  vigorously 
uphehl,  not  only  at  the  liureau  of  Talley¬ 
rand  and  Chainpigny,  but  also  over  the 
Toquay  which  graced  the  Imperial  sujv 
pers  at  the  Tuileries. 

Any  events  in  which  N'a])olcon  was  the 
jtrineipal  actor  were  quickly  brought  to 
their  dcuouetnefit.  Ilis  decision  was 
]>rompt  ;  and  his  energetic  measures 
followed  as  clos(>  ujK>n  his  decision  as  the 
roll  of  the  tlmnder  succeeds  the  electric 
flash  which  announces  it.  He  contrived 
not  only  to  give  two  strokes  to  his  enemy’s 
one  while  the  latter  were  in  aetion,  but 
he  w.os  awake  realizing  his  plans  one  half 
of  the  time  during  which  his  ojtponents 
slept.  This  untiring  energy,  which  ever 
constituted  one  of  the  jnincip.al  elements 
of  his  success,  singularly  distinguished  him 
at  this  crisis ;  .and  to  it  must  be  ascribed 
his  est'ajH*  from  the  dangers  which  now 
menaced  him  on  the  Ebro  and  the  Uhine. 
He  flew  to  Vittoria  hardly  in  time  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  disaster  his  troops  h.ad  met  with 
at  Haylen.  Austria  now  thought  the  mo- 
'  ment  arrived  to  launch  forth  a  declaration 
of  war.  She  attacked  Wurtemberg  and 
Havaria.  Archduke  Charles  called  upon 
Italy  while  the  tyrant  had  his  hands  tied 
in  Spain,  to  shake  off  his  degr.ading  yoke, 
]»rornising  all  kinds  of  national  institu¬ 
tions,  .and  a  perfect  saturnalia  of  freedom 
.as  soon  .as  that  feat  was  .accomplished. 
(Germany  was  also  summoned,  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  to  chase  the  French  and  their 
coadjutors  beyond  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
But  Naimleon  w.as  not  the  man  to  lose 
the  left  b.ank  of  the  Ilhine,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Italy  for  the  s.ake  of  defending  a  mere  out¬ 
post  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  With  the 
8j»eed  of  lightning  he  reassured  his  Ger- 
\^man  allies,  and  then  flew  back  to  Paris  to 


I 
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organize  an  anny  to  meet  their  exigencies. 
Count  Stadion,  the  Austrian  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  had  in  the  mean  time  instructed 
Metternich  to  get  himself  hunted  out  of 
Paris.  But  the  dispatch  ha<I  hardly  ar¬ 
rived  when  Fouche  reached  Metternich’s 
hotel,  and  informed  him  he  was  liis  ]»ri- 
sojier.  The  Emj)eror  was  so  enraged 
with  ^Metternich’s  duplicity,  th.at  he  re¬ 
fused  to  see  him,  and  liad  ch.arged  his 
Minister  of  I’olieo  to  liave  him  conveyed 
over  the  borders  of  France  by  a  company 
of  gendanncric.  Fouche,  though  things 
wore  rather  an  unpromising  look,  knew 
that  Metternich  was  a  winning  card, 
whose  assistance  he  might  need  on  a 
future  day,  and  deemed  it  expedient  to 
evade  the  spirit  of  his  master’s  orders  for 
the  purj)oso  of  consulting  Metternich’s 
convenience.  He  left  the  Austrun  envoy 
to  choose  his  own  time  and  manner  of  de¬ 
parture,  and  only  appointed  one  officer  to 
accompany  him  beyond  the  octroi  of  St. 
Denis,  in  order  to  save  apiK-arances  with 
the  Empert)r. 

The  fleld  of  Essling,  which  immediately 
followed,  menaced  the  fortunes  of  Naj>o- 
leon  ;  but  the  battle  of  Wagram  entailed 
U|K)n  Austria  a  more  disastrous  defeat 
than  that  of  Austerlitz.  Napoleon  would 
have  been  justified,  considering  the  pro¬ 
vocation  he  received,  iii  extingnishing  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  and  dividing  her 
territories  among  his  (ierm.'m  confeder¬ 
ates.  In  fact,  some  project  of  this  sort 
was  in  his  mind.  But  the  keen-sighted 
^letternieh,  who  was  now  called  to  the 
helm  of  affairs  in  the  room  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Stadion,  now  turned  to  account 
the  weakness  of  Napoleon’s  nature,  which 
he  had  so  skillfully  anatomized  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  inclined  him  to  benevolence. 
On  Stadion’s  shoulders  was  laid  tlie  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  evils  which  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Metternich  coolly  avowed  ho 
had  been  .as  much  deceived  as  the  French 
Emjieror.  Henceforth  there  was  only  to 
be  one  |>olicy  .at  Vienna,  and  that  was 
whatever  Napoleon  might  choose  to  dic¬ 
tate.  Austria,  as  events  had  shown,  even 
were  she  again  inclined  to  revolt,  had 
been  so  emasculated  by  the  treaty  of 
Plersburg  as  to  jmssess  little  power  to 
inflict  mischief,  and  it  woidd  be  found 
much  more  expedient  to  France  to  leave 
her  as  she  w:is,  politically  helpless,  than 
to  overgorge  some  favorite  state  with  her 
dominions,  who  might,  at  the  first  reverse 
of  the  Emperor,  join  the  allies,  and  con- 
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duce  to  his  overthrow.  The  interest  of  | 
Na|)oleon  was  to  keep  (Term:my  frac¬ 
tionally  weak.  If  Austria  disap}  >eared  1 
from  the  map,  tlie  states  fed  with  lier  ! 
dominions  would  inherit  her  pride,  and  j 
aim  at  an  independent  jK)licy.  Many 
Austrias  with  Count  Stadions  at  their 
head,  would  reappear  under  other  forms ; 
smd,  instead  of  the  alliance  of  one  of  the 
oldest  states  in  Euroj>e,  M’hieh  would 
cover  the  nakedness  of  a  new  empire  with 
the  venerable  dignity  of  six  centuries,  he 
would  find  himself  beset  by  parvenu 
}X)wers,  irritating  his  fiank,  and  ready  to 
measure  lances  with  him  in  the  field.  To 
second  these  artful  representations,  Maria 
Louisa  was  invited  to  the  somber  gayeties 
at  Schonbninn.  It  was  even  whispered 
to  Cham}»igny,  as  Josephine  could  not 
raise  up  a  heir  to  the  Empire,  that  Fran¬ 
cis  II.  had  no  objection  to  become  another 
Agamemnon,  in  case  Na|)oleon  felt  dis- 
pose<i  to  cement  the  union  of  the  two 
I  crowns  by  a  closer  alliance.  Mettemich 
j  knew  with  what  difficulty  Na|)oleon  re- 
I  siste^l  the  attractions  of  women  ;  but  these 
attractions,  in  the  }>resent  case  enhanced 
by  a  diadem  by  the  side  of  which  that 
worn  by  the  })roudest  monarch  might 
have  lost  its  lustre,  exercised  irresistible 
j>otency.  Metteniich’s  artful  reasons  were 
doubtless  not  without  some  weight  in  })ro- 
ducing  the  mild  treaty  which  succeedtHl ; 
but  one  glance  of  the  youthfiil  princess 
had  more  effect  than  all  the  verbose 
rhetoric  by  which  it  was  prece<led.  The 
scene  at  Schonbninn  Mas  the  triam})h,  so 
often  represented  by  poets  and  novelists, 
of  feminine  beauty  over  enraged  passion 
panting  for  revenge.  We  are  told  that 
the  stor}'  of  IloM’cna  and  Vogenstiem  is 
a  myth  too  improbable  for  belief,  and  only 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Druid  sagiis ; 
but,  M'ith  a  little  change  in  the  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  dress  and  custom,  the  same  drama 
will  be  found  faithfully  enacted  at  Schou- 
\  brnnn  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

^  If  Austria  had  101110110  failed  to  retrieve 
her  position,  the  fault  M-as  not  Metter- 
nich’s.  The  part  allotted  to  him  had  been 
played  with  distinguished  success;  but 
that  part  M’as  only  subordinate.  Count 
Stadion  had  pulled  the  guiding  rein,  and 
frequently  in  a  manner  M'hich  had  caused  | 
Mettemich  to  remonstrate.  The  rash  ; 
temper  of  Stadion,  and  the  tem})ting 
offers  of  the  Pitt  and  the  Perceval  Cab¬ 
inets  had  hurried  him  into  preci})itate 
measures.  Austria  was  in  the  position 


of  old  Rome  when  her  fortunes  were  ' 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  mad 
campaigns  of  3Iarcellus.  Rut  she  found 
something  more  than  her  Fabius  in  Met- 
ternich.  He  Mas,  at  this  crisis,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  created  Chancellor,  and 
invested  M'ith  almost  dictatorial  poM'ers 
in  the  state.  Rut  that  state  Mas  only  the 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  It  lay  crushed 
beneath  a  load  of  debt,  exhausted  by  in¬ 
ternal  war,  despoiled  of  one  third  of  its 
dominions,  .and  on  every  side  ent.angled 
in  the  folds  of  that  huge  French  Em{)ire 
which  extended  its  v:i8t  bulk  from  the 
Raltic  to  the  Pyrenees.  Rut  a  fcM-  brief 
years  sufficed  Mettemich  to  raise  Austria 
from  the  loM'est  dejith  of  its  decline  to 
the  zenith  of  iirosjierity.  In  1 808,  Aust  ria 
had  no  more  infiuence  on  external  jiolitics 
than  the  re}mblic  of  San  Marino.  In  181 3, 
she  M'as  the  arbitress  of  Europe.  The 
princi|)al  means  by  M'hich  Mettemich 
effected  this  great  change,  M’ere  the  mar- 
I  riage  of  Maria  Louis:i  m  ith  Runapartc, 

I  M'hich  conlribute<l  to  the  Ein])eror’s  r.ash 
'  ex]tedition  against  Russia  ;  and  the  Fabian 
'  tactics  of  cautious  delay  and  keen  fore¬ 
sight  M'hich  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  con¬ 
fused  c.ards  of  that  terrible  game  opened 
'  at  !Moscom'  and  finished  .at  Waterloo,  to 
I  control  its  issues  M'ith  luminous  })recisioii, 
and  direct  them  all  to  the  aggrandizement 
'  of  his  country. 

X.aj)oleon,  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
much  as  he  Mas  flattered  M'ith  the  ]»ros- 
pect  of  a  family  alliance  M'ith  the  House 
’  of  Ha})sburg,  yet  regarded  that  ]>oM'er  in 
too  cheaj>  a  light  for  his  |)ur})08es,  ami 
naturally  sought  a  ncM’  |)artner  for  his 
I  throne  in  the  family  of  Alex.ander,  whom 
he  was  so  anxious  to  draM’  into  his  plans 
respecting  the  i»artition  of  Europe.  The 
position  of  the  three  courts  as  regards 
each  other  M'as  exactly  M'hat  it  M  as  on 
the  eve  of  the  conference  at  Erfurth ;  M'ith 
,  this  difference,  that  Austria’s  interest  noM’, 

I  much  more  th.an  on  any  previous  occasion, 

I  lay  in  detaching  Rona|)arte  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  union :  for  if  th.at  allLonce  had  taken 
place,  she  must  have  sunk  at  once  to  a 
I  third-rate  dependency.  The  refusal  of  the 
I  mother  of  Alexander  to  ally  her  daughter 
M'ith  the  fortunes  of  a  military  adveuturei-, 
M'jis  a  M'indfall  for  IMetternich ;  as  this 
8te|)  not  only  flung  Na|>oleon  back  u|>on 
Maria  Louisa,  but  led  to  that  alienation 
betM'een  the  tM'o  courts  of  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg  M’hich  Mettemich  since  1806 
had  been  industriously  plotting  to  eftect. 
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As  soon  as  the  marriage  articles  were  '  reserve  composed  of  concealed  foes,  ready 
drawn  up,  the  Austrian  Chancellor  con-  on  the  slightest  reverse  to  assail  his  rear, 
diicted  tlie  Imperial  Archduchess  to  the  and  cooperate  with  the  enemy  in  front  to 
couch  of  the  triumphant  Lieutenant  of  i  effect  his  overthrow.  The  rawest  recruit 
Toulon.  The  Austrian  Princess  was  '  in  the  French  levies  might  have  fathomed 
doubtless  instructed  by  her  wary  attend-  the  nature  of  the  risks  to  which  France 
ant  to  seize  eveiy  occasion  to  second  his  was  so  rashly  committing  her  destinies, 
policy,  and  to  widen  the  estrangement  But  the  Emperor  was  }vs  effectually  blind- 
bet  ween  Napoleon  and  the  court  of  Bus-  j  ed  by  Providence  as  Paul  on  his  way  to 
sia.  Nor  were  opportunities  long  want-  Tarsus,  .and  could  not  see  it. 
ing.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  C’on-  The  horrors  of  that  fatal  retre.at  through 
tinent.al  blockade  against  British  goods  Mojaisk  .and  Wisisma,  to  Smolensko,  in 
began  to  be  relaxed  in  Russia  and  Holland,  the  <lre,ary  nights  of  a  November,  unpar- 
As  Napoleon  drove  the  father  of  the  pres-  alleled  even  in  that  region  for  its  biting 
cut  French  Emperor  from  the  Dutch  frosts  and  overwhelming  snow-drifts, 
throne,  and  appropriated  his  dominions,  •when  the  h.alf-famished  French  army  was 
because  he  chose  rather  to  follow  the  ad-  destroyed  by’  the  jutiless  rigor  of  the 
vice  of  his  merchants  than  the  oniers  of  climate,  and  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated 
his  imperi.al  brother,  it  was  not  likely  that  enemy  ever  assailing  its  flanks,  spread 
the  French  despot  would  treat  the  same  throughout  Germany  a  burst  of  sunshine. 
c(»ndnct  on  the  part  of  a  power  .already  The  monarchs  of  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
grown  unsteady  to  his  interests  with  mild  no  lack  of  ]>o])ular  enthusiasm  to  support 
remonstrance.  Alexander,  incensed  by  their  contemplated  defection  from  the 
the  rapacity  of  the  French  agents,  who  |  h'rench  cause.  The  whole  (ierman  peo- 
had  seized  for  sitnilar  contumacy  the  ter-  pie  rose  to  make  merry  over  the  grave  of 
ritories  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  France.  Of  the  400,000  men  whom  Na- 
OldenlKjrg,  would  not  yield  .an  inch.  The  poleon  h.ad  led  across  the  Dnieper,  in  all 
resnlt  was  war  to  the  knife  .against  UussLa.  the  ]»ri«le  of  chivalry,  hardly  25,000  re- 
So  eager  was  Bonaparte’s  resentment,  he  turned  to  recount  their  disasters;  and 
would  not  wait  for  early  sj)ring  to  oj»en*  these  more  like  groujts  of  sjivage  specters 
the  campaign.  The  cities  of  Russia  must  pui*sued  by  the  Furies  than  disciplined 
be  invaded  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Aus-  soldiers  retreating  in  the  face  of  a  civil- 
tria  agreed  to  .assist  him  with  a  contingent  ized  enemy.  At  this  juncture,  chivalrous 
of  60,000  men.  But  3Ietternich  had  no  I^russia,  instead  of  resisting  the  progress 
idea  t)f  allowing  this  force  to  brave  the  of  the  Cossack  horde,  showed  her  heroic 
rigors  of  a  northern  winter  in  fi fly-six  devotion  to  freedom  by  quietly  marching 
degrees  of  latitude.  He  did  not  venture  her  contingent  over  to  the  Russian  ranks, 
to  suggest  anv  thing  about  the  nnulness  and  helping  to  annihilate  the  wasted  re- 
of  fighting  with  the  elements.  That  was  mains  of  the  ally  whom  she  had  sworn  to 
a  combat  in  which  he  was  only  too  glad  defend.  Metternich,  more  artfully,  and 
to  find  the  hot  temjK*r.ament  of  the  French  without  much  seeming  sacrifice  of  honor, 
rush  to  cool  itself.  He  merely’  stipulated  i  instructed  Schwartzenberg,  the  head  of  ) 
that,  jis  Austria  w.as  not  the  principal,  but '  the  Austrian  contingent,  to  conchide  an 
simply’ an  auxiliary  in  the  w.ar,  her  con-  armistice,  and  return  to  Vienn.a.  The  oc- 
tingent  should  form  part  of  the  army  of  c.asion  was  critic.al.  Napoleon  had  rushed 
reserve,  and  operate  on  the  banks  of  the  to  Paris,  h.a«l  raised  350,000  conscripts, 
^'isfula.  It  wiis  also  agreed  that,  in  case  '  and  was  exjK'cted  to  sweep  through  Ger- 
of  succes.s,  Francis  should  be  rewarded  many  with  the  strength  of  a  whirlwind, 
lor  his  as.sist,ance  by’  the  cession  of  Illyri.a.  It  was  the  interest  of  Austria  yet  to  keep 
In  case  of  failure,  Metternich  knew’  a  uj)  a  pretense  of  preserving  her  alliance 
greater  prize  awaited  Austria ;  nothing  with  France.  At  the  same  time  Metter- 
less  than  the  extortion  of  her  old  j)ro-  nich  entered  into  secret  understanding 
viiices,  by  the  help  of  English  subsidies,  with  the  allies,  and  by  mc.ans  of  English  ■ 
from  the  weakness  of  a  prostrate  empire.  '  gold  armed  every  clown  with  a  musket 
Napoleon  on  this  occasion,  with  mad  in-  whose  services  he  could  press  into  the 
fatuation,  rushed  into  the  jaws  of  destruc-  contest. 

tion.  He  allow’cd  Prussia  to  make  the  |  The  more  completely  to  elude  the  vigi-  . 
same  stipulations  .as  Austria ;  .and  entered  Jance  of  Napoleon,  Schwartzenberg  was  j 
Russia  m  September,  with  an  army  of  I  sent  as  Euvoy-Extraordiiiai’y  to  Paris,  and 
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some  angrj’’  remonstrances  of  the  llus- 1 
siaiis,  got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion,  ' 
were  shown  by  him  to  the  Emperor, 
wliich  expostulated  with  Austria  for 
allowing  her  contingent  to  renew’  opera¬ 
tions  before  the  precise  time  of  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  armistice.  Hut  the  fact  is, 
the  Austrian  contingent  had  only  moved 
to  retreat.  It  soon  became  evident  to 
Ilonaparte  that  the  maneuvers  between 
the  two  annies  were  an  idle  show’,  designed 
to  enable  Mettemich,  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  to  push  forward  preparations 
of  the  most  menacing  hostility.  On  sum- 
nuining  the  contingent  to  assume  an  of¬ 
fensive  attitude,  Napoleon  was  quietly 
told  tliat  the  commander  had  received  in¬ 
structions  to  take  his  orders  from  Vienna, 
and  not  from  Paris  ;  that  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  hostilities  commenced 
had  entirely  changed,  and  Austria,  if  the 
war  sliould  continue,  must  engage  in  it  as 
one  of  the  princii*als,  and  not  as  auxili¬ 
ary  ;  but  that  she  j>referred  peace,  and 
would  do  her  utmost  to  obtain  it.  In  the 
mean  time  Mettemich  had  secretly  col- 
lecteil  and  equipped  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Hohemia  a  force  of  200,000  men. 

llie  fields  of  Ltltzen  and  Hautzen  which 
saw  the  raw  recruits  of  ]^rance  engage 
the  veterans  of  Russia  and  Germany  w’ith 
such  imminent  risk  of  defeat,  powerfully 
assisted  the  Lactics  of  Metternich  in  rais¬ 
ing  Austria  from  a  state  of  servile  de- 

IKUidency  to  be  the  umpire  of  nations, 
luring  the  last  eng:»gement,  which  ended 
in  an  armistice,  a  company  of  French 
hussars  had  fallen  in  with  a  Prussian 
escort,  and  intercepted  a  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Austria  with  the  allies.  Na- 
.  poleon,  who  had  replaced  Count  Otto  at 
f  Vienna  by  Xarbonne,  because  that  minis¬ 
ter  had  suffered  himself  to  be  outw’itted 
by  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  now  instruct¬ 
ed  his  new  envoy  to  charge  ]\Ietternich 
with  mistaking  intrigue  tor  politics,  to 
menace  him  with  demanding  his  p,a8S|>orts, 
and  to  represent  the  imperial  forces  at 
800,000  men.  Rut  victory  had  fluctuated. 
The  weight  of  a  feather  would  now  have 
sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  between  the 
combatants.  And  Mettemich  had  at  his 
•back  an  effective  army,  able  single-handed 
to  cope  with  either  i)arty,  and  panting  to 
revenge  on  the  one  to  which  Austria  W’as 
in  reality  hostile,  all  the  disasters  that 
party  inflicted  on  their  country  ;  Metter- 
nich,  therefore,  disregarding  threats, 
looked  at  facts,  and  at  once  leaped  into 


the  seat  of  the  great  controller  of  Euro-\ 
pean  destinies.  The  allies  knew  that 
without  Atistria  they  were  powerless,  and 
offered  every  thing  to  the  cupi<lity  of  her 
minister.  Bonaparte  knew  that  if  Austria 
joined  the  enemy  he  stood  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  extinguished,  and  there¬ 
fore  bid  against  the  allies.  But  the  star 
of  the  Emperor  was  on  the  wane.  By 
the  treaty  of  Trachenberg,  Sweden  had 
been  drawn  into  the  alliance ;  and  Wel¬ 
lington  was  driving  the  French  out  of 
Spain.  Besides,  the  ofl’ers  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  w’cre  not  half  so  tempting  as  those 
of  the  allies,  and  they  were  regarded  as 
insincere.  It  was  evidently  the  interest 
of  Austria  to  side  with  the  allies;  l)ut  she 
strove  to  extort  from  Naj>oleon’8  fears  by 
the  pen  what  the  allies  were  laboi  ing  to 
eftect  by  the  sword.  Mettemich  talked 
largely  alK)ut  the  duties  of  armed  inter¬ 
vention,  the  necessity  of  ]»lacing  the  peace 
of  Europe  tipon  a  durable  basis ;  but 
really  meant  nothing  less  than  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  France  to  its  old  limits,  and  that 
Austria  should  receive  out  of  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  Empire  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  spoil. 

In  reply  to  Napoleon,  who  pressed, 
through  his  minister  Narbonne,  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  declaration  of  Austria’s  intentions, 
Mettemich  jtroceeded  to  the  imperial 
quarters  at  I)res«len,  bearing  a  holograjih 
letter  from  the  Austrian  Emperor.  The 
'  extraordinary  interview  Avhich  ensue<l 
lasted  half  a  day ;  nor  are  the  details, 

!  embalmed  in  the  simjde  narration  of 
'  Baron  Fain,  who  was  present  as  Metter- 
'  nich’s  secretary,  wanting  to  posterity. 
Bonaj>arte,  as  soon  as  the  envoy  was  a«l- 
mitted,  eschew’ing  all  conventional  prt'- 
ludes  went  directly  to  the  point.  “  Well, 
Mettemich,  your  Cabinet  wants  to  make 
capital  out  of  my  misfortunes.  The 
great  question  for  you  to  decide  is  whe¬ 
ther,  without  fighting,  you  can  exact  j>ro- 
fitable  conditions  from  me,  or  if  you  are 
to  throw  in  your  lot  with  my  enemies. 
Well,  we  will  see.  Let  us  treat.  What 
do  you  w'ant  ?”  Mettemich  rejtlied  in  a 
sentence  which,  for  clearness  of  meaning, 
might  be  comj)ared  to  one  of  the  Thames’ 
fogs,  that  Austria  desired  nothing  but 
those  moderate  measures  which  jjistice 
inspire<l,  and  would  take  up  the  ]>ositiou 
dictated  by  emiity.  “  Speak  more  plain¬ 
ly,”  said  the  rhnj>eror.  “  Come  to  the 
'  point.  All  I  want  is  your  neutrality.  I 
i  am  an  old  soldier,  and  know  better  how 
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to  break  than  bend.  Will  you  take  Illy- ' 
ria?”  At  the  rejoinder  of  Metternich, 
who,  in  a  cloud  of  diplomatic  eujihenusin, 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  old  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe  and  the  guarantee  of 
peace  under  the  ivgis  of  an  association  of 
independent  States,  Napoleon  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  fury.  “  In  fact,  you  want 
Italy;  liussia,  Poland  ;  Sweden,  Norway; 
Prussi:^  Saxony  ;  England,  Holland,  and 
Helgium  ;  and  Austria  wishes  me  to  agree 
to  these  conditions  without  unsheathing 
the  sword.  The  demand  is  an  oiitrage.  ; 
You  urge  moderation,  ami  want  to  dis¬ 
member  the  French  Emj)ire.  3Iy  father-  , 
in-law  might  have  left  some  one  else  to 
j)atronize  such  a  project.  IIow'  much  , 
gold,  Metternich,  has  England  given  you  ; 
for  this  V”  During  these  ebullitions  Na¬ 
poleon  paced  the  room  w  ith  hurried  step  ; 
laid  down  and  took  uj)  his  hat ;  muttered 
broken  sentences  between  his  teeth,  and 
showered  a  volley  of  furious  glances  on 
the  envoy,  who  remained  as  cold  and 
collectcil  as  a  statue.  Hut  the  prey  was 
taken  in  his  toils,  and  Metternich  could 
regard  its  idle  chating  with  stolid  curios¬ 
ity.  At  the  end  of  hall  an  hour’s  silence, 
the  Emperor  became  less  agitated,  and  , 
dro]»ped  his  hat,  to  allow’  Metternich  an  ' 
opportunity  to  relax  the  stitliiess  of  his  ' 
demeanor,  and  revive  the  conversation.  , 
Hut  the  envoy  was  not,  Jis  the  Emperor  ; 
imagined,  the  same  jdiant  j)er.sonage  who  | 
stood  before  him  the  representative  of 
humbled  Austria  after  the  pejice  of  Pres- ' 
burg.  He  Avould  now  neither  stoo|>  nor  | 
sjK'ak  ;  and  the  Emperor,  having  picke<l  , 
up  his  hat,  deemed  it  expedient  to  assume  j 
a  more  gracious  tone.  “Illyria!”  ex- i 
claimed  the  monarch,  holding  out  his ; 
hand  to  Metternicli,  “  is  not  my  liust  word. 
We  can  make  better  terms.  Consult  j 
vour  court,  and  let  me  hear.”  Hut  the 
iiat  inciilent  alone  might  have  revealed  to 
a  less  iistute  observer  than  Honaparte  that  j 
Austria  held  his  fortunes  cheap,  and  was 
as  much  committed  against  him  as  the  | 
most  inveterate  of  his  enemies.  It  was  j 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  sovereignty  j 
that  an  emj)eror  was  known  to  stoop  in  , 
the  presence  of  foreign  eiivoys.  Hut  j 
Honaparte,  who  was  a  novice  in  the  arts 
of  courts,  ])laced  a  rash  confidence  in  his  ; 
alliance  with  Francis  II.,  and  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  would  aid  j 
the  allies  to  impair  a  crow’n  which  his 
daughter  wore.  Honaparte  looked  upon 
the  marriage  as  a  family  compact,  and  not 


as  a  sacrifice  to  which  Austi’ia  had  re¬ 
course  to  save  her  from  social  extinction. 
To  this  overweening  confidence,  which 
deceived  him  to  the  last,  Na]>oleon  always 
attributed  his  overthrow. 

As  Metternich’s  preparations  for  the 
final  struggle  were  not  complete,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  to 
the  tenth  of  August,  and  a  mock  congress 
at  I’rague.  ()f  this  congress  he  was 
elected  President.  Caulincourt,  Napo¬ 
leon’s  minister,  wished  at  once  to  proceed 
to  business,  but  was  overborne  V)y  the 
representatives  of  the  allies,  who  wasted 
the  time  in  prelusive  debates  about  rights 
of  precedence  and  idle  matters  of  lorm 
and  routine,  until  the  evening  of  the 
seventh.  On  the  follow  ing  day,  Austria 
projiosed,  as  an  ultitnahitn  to  France,  the 
division  of  the  Duchy  of  Varsovia  between 
Russia  and  Prussia ;  the  independence  of 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck ;  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Prussia  with  a  frontier  on  the 
Elbe ;  the  cession  of  Illyria  to  Austria ; 
the  dissolution  of  the  Helvetic  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  a  guarantee  that  the  limits 
agreed  upon  should  not  be  altered  unless 
b^'  the  common  consent  of  all  the  Powers. 
Napoleon’s  reply,  which  conceded  some 
points,  but  modified  others,  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  till  the  night  of  the  tenth.  Hut  Aus¬ 
tria  had  gained  her  point.  She  had  her 
forces  in  readiness,  and  before  sunset  had 
sided  ostensively  with  the  allies,  and  de¬ 
clared  war. 

To  do  IMetteniich  justice,  whatever 
deception  he  may  h.ave  practiced  on  Na- 
])oleon,  he  did  not  ilesrre  his  complete 
overthrow'.  After  the  terrible  reverse 
the  Emperor  experienced  at  Leipsic,  and 
when  the  allies  in  the  north  of  France 
were  cooperating  with  Wellington,  al¬ 
ready  debouching  on  the  south,  Metter¬ 
nich  wrote  to  Caulincourt,  presjiing  him 
to  urge  his  master  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  allies  before  it  was  too  late.  The 
fact  is,  he  dreaded  the  preponderance 
which  Russia  would  immediately  jKissess 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  if  the  troops  of 
the  Czar  were  to  enter  the  French  capital 
and  dictate  the  abdication  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  Hut  Napoleon,  deluded  by  a  few’ 
ejihemeral  successes,  revoked  the  powers 
to  treat  he  had  conferred  on  his  minister, 
and  again  trusted  his  fortunes  to  war. 
He  apjiears  to  have  had  in  his  miml  the 
desjHjrate  case  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  thought  that  by  holding  out  to  the 
last  some  misunderstanding  between  his 
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enemies  might  similarly  effect  his  deliver-  ] 
ance.  The  capitulation  of  Paris,  however, 
left  him  no  alternative  but  to  abdicate,  j 
Metternieh  and  Francis  II.  arrested  their  ' 
course  at  Dijon,  thinking  it  unseemly  to  ' 
enter  as  victors  the  capit-al  of  a  kingdom  j 
over  which  their  daughter  presided  as  j 
regent.  Ibit  the  weak  Archduchess  was 
reclaimed  by  her  parent.  It  u'as  repre-  i 
sented  to  her  that  Napoleon  was  no  Sci- 1 
pio  ;  that  he  was  indifferent  to  her  person  ; ! 
that  his  affections  were  engrossed  by  ^ 
other  women  ;  and  that,  for  the  sacrifice  ! 
of  an  imperial  throne  which  had  been  ! 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  her  House,  she  I 
should  have  a  princij)ality  in  Italy.  Maria  j 
Louisa  had  married  the  Emperor,  and  not  j 
the  man  ;  but  the  Emj>eror  was  defunct, 
and  it  was  for  the  honor  of  her  House 
that  she  should  assume  the  state  of  widow¬ 
hood.  3Ietternich  belonged  to  a  church 
which  regards  the  marriage-bond  as  in¬ 
dissoluble,  and  which  accords  separation  a 
menftd  only  under  certain  very  rigorous 
conditions;  but  by  what  casuistry  he 
could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
to  throw  a  bait  in  a  king’s  way  and  lead 
him  to  put  away  his  wife,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  princess  whom  he  offered,  and 
then,  on  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortime, 
which  he  had  nuiinly  conspired  to  bring 
about,  to  estrange  the  affections  and  de¬ 
tach  the  person  of  th.at  j)riucess  from  her 
husband,  has,  indeed,  never  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  to  us. 

By  breaking  up  the  family  of  Napoleon, 
even  to  the  separation  of  the  mother  from 
the  son,  Metternieh  aimed  at  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  dynasty.  He,  however,  felt 
insecure  at  the  assignment  of  Elba  to  the 
fallen  Emperor  as  a  principality,  and  re¬ 
presented  how  easily  Napoleon  might 
effect  a  landing  on  the  adjacent  coast, 
and  upset  all  their  fancied  schemes  of  se¬ 
curity.  Indeed,  the  bare  supposition  of  \ 
Ik)naparte  reassuming  power  in  France 
was  a  terrible  bugbear  to  Austria ;  for  if 
the  captive  had  once  more  got  the  Ilmise 
of  Ilapsburg  within  his  grasp,  th.at  House 
would  doubtless  have  paid  the  forfeit  of 
its  treachery  by  ignominious  extinction. 
Metteniich,  to  set  these  hideous  fears  at 
rest,  proposed  St.  Helena.  But  Alexan¬ 
der  had  pledged  his  word ;  Bonaj)arte 
had  already  entered  upon  his  exile,  .and 
to  change  his  retreat  in  the  sunny  w.aters 
of  the  Mediterrano.an  for  a  solitar}'  prison 
in  the  African  ocean,  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 


tracting  Powers  which  would  have  roused 
the  indignation  of  Euro])0.  The  object 
which  JMettemich  sought  was  obtained 
through  the  realization  of  the  very  doubts 
which  he  feared.  The  eagerness  of  Na¬ 
poleon  to  av.ail  himself  of  the  dissensions 
between  Austria  and  Russia  enabh*d  Met- 
temich  to  wrench  the  South  of  Italy  from 
the  hands  of  Murat,  to  confer  the  crown 
of  Naples  on  a  Bourbon  viceroy,  and  to 
chain  his  chief  adversiiry  to  th.at  rock  from 
which  he  continues  to  excite  the  syinp.a- 
thies  of  posterity. 

Metternieh  w:is  now  in  his  element.^ 
The  roar  of  cannon  ha<l  ceased.  Inst(>ad 
of  contending  •with  kings  .at  the  head  of 
flaming  armies,  he  h.a<l  simply  to  sit  in  his 
curule  chair,  with  the  niaj)s  of  kingdoms 
at  his  feet,  .and  arrange  with  a  staff  of 
diplomatists,  of  whom  he  w.as  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  head,  the  future  divisions  of  Eii- 
roj>e.  The  spoil  th.at  was  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Austria  he  h.ad  taken  care  to  secure 
by  express  stijuiLation  as  a  rewanl  for 
deserting  the  cause  of  Napoleon.  1  lardly 
without  a  word  of  dispute,  Austria  was 
allowed  to  resume  her  old  frontiers  from 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  to  seize  (iralli- 
cia,  to  appropriate  the  Tyrol,  Italy,  and 
Illyria.  England,  the  most  constant  and 
inveterate  of  Napoleon’s  enemies,  who 
had  raised  lo.ans  without  number,  and 
rushed  into  co.alition8  without  thought  ; 
who  had  hunted  N.apoleon’s  marshals  out 
of  Spain  ;  who  h.ad  8Uj>p)lied  the  subsidies 
by  means  of  which  Alex.ander  annihilated 
the  old  legions  in  their  flight  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  .and  Schwartzenberg  struck  down 
the  new  levies  on  the  fields  of  Leipsic ; 
England,  who  ha<l  snatched  the  laurels  of 
the  final  triumj)!)  at  Waterloo,  asked  no¬ 
thing  for  herself’  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  got  the  little  she  demanded  for 
others.  Castlereagh  w.as  instructed  to 
]>ro])ose  the  annexation  of  Lombanly  to 
Piedmont,  and  the  extension  of  the  line 
of  Sardinia  to  the  Adige.  He  •was  also 
to  preserve  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  from 
the  grasp  of  Russia.  But  Metternieh  al¬ 
lowed  Russia  to  seize  wh.at  remained  of 
Poland,  on  condition  of  the  Czar’s  acqui¬ 
escence  in  his  spoliation  of  Upi>er  Italy. 

It  rerpiired  no  great  effort  on  the  jiart  of 
Metternieh  to  convince  Castlere.agh  that 
France,  on  the  side  of  Italy,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  guarded  bjr  the  Alps;  that  a  Lom- 
bardo-Sardinian  kingdom  would  interfere 
with  Austri.an  preponderance  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula;  and  that  with  Austria’s  prejion- 
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derance  in  the  Peninsula  was  bound  up 
England’s  supremacy  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Indeed,  this  part  of  the  argument 
has,  even  in  our  day,  lost  none  of  its  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  the  party  to  which  Ciistlereagh 
belonged  can  still  produce  no  other  reason 
than  the  same  selfish  ap[)eal  which  con¬ 
vinced  the  judgment  of  that  profound 
statesman,  for  (lamping  the  .ardor  of  the 
English  j>eople  in  lavor  of  Itali.an  nation¬ 
ality. 

The  tre.aties  of  Vienn.a,  though  the 
most  desperate  efforts  have  been  made  by 
English  diplomatists  to  embalm  them  .as 
monuments  of  political  wisdom,  are  fast 
becoming  as  dead  as  those  of  Westphalia. 
In  fact,  they  should  be  got  under  ground 
with  all  possible  disjhatch;  for  no  com- 
ji.acts  so  worthless,  so  wicked,  so  utterly 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  n<ations.  They 
r(*flect  the  tortuous  policy  of  the  minister 
who  presided  over  their  fonnation,  who 
sought  in  them  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
country,  and  allowed  no  law,  human  or 
divine,  to  sLand  between  him  and  that 
object ;  who,  by  theii;  agency,  arrested 
the  growth  of  prosperity  in  other  nations, 
that  his  own  might  flourish,  and  was  con¬ 
tent  to  establish  the  gre.atnes8  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty  which  he  seiaed  on  the  decay  of 
civilizjition.  Nations,  no  more  than  indi¬ 
viduals,  can  reap  any  lasting  benefit  from 
each  other’s  misfortunes.  The  intern.a- 
tional  reLation,  to  be  of  durable  service, 
must  be  founded  on  the  interchange  of 
mutual  benefits  .and  the  advancement  of 
the  general  interests  of  humanity.  A  wise 
st.atesmau  would  scorn  empire  based  upon 
the  priv.ations  of  the  governed  and  the 
degradation  of  conterminous  St.ates.  lint 
the  fine  sentiment  of  Fenelon,  th.at  he  was 
a  greater  Frenchman  th.an  a  Periguian, 
but  a  greater  cosmopolitan  th.an  a  French¬ 
man — a  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scrilK'd  in  the  (Cabinet  of  every  minister — 
w.as  completely  inverted  by  Metternich. 
lie  was  a  greater  imperi.alist  than  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  and  a  greater  Austrian  th.an 
•an  imperialist ;  but  there  was  none  of  the 
three  he  was  not  prepared  to  sjicrifice  for 
the  interest  of  the  single  family  of  Ilaps- 
burg.  Having  decreed  that  the  interests 
of  that  House  were  incomp.atible  with  the 
progress  of  humanity,  he  stoutly  resolved 
th.at  humanity  should  nmve  backw.ard. 
Italy  and  Poland  were  consigned  to  per¬ 
dition.  The  gre.at  law  of  nationalities,  so 
completely  subverted  in  the  consolidation 


of  the  Austrian  Empire,  wa.s  attempted  to 
l)e  erased  from  the  face  of  Europe.  Rus¬ 
sia  wanted  Finland  ;  and  therefore  Sweden 
and  Denmark  must  partake  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Austrian  rule,  and  stretch  their 
scepter  over  conflicting  races.  Denmark, 
for  giving  up  Norway  to  harass  the 
Swedes,  was  indemnified  by  a  democratic 
province  of  fTcrmany,  which  has  embow¬ 
eled  its  factitious  [(arent  in  return.  Ultra¬ 
montane  Helgium  M’as  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  evangelical  Holland.  The  Poles 
resumed  their  old  place  under  three  mas¬ 
ters.  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  formerly  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  Germany,  might,  united 
with  Biiden,  to  which  they  had  close  affini¬ 
ties,  have  formed  a  compact  State.  Roth 
parties  clamored  for  the  union ;  but  these 
provinces  were  overrun  with  liberal  ideas, 
and  would  have  assisted  Baden  to  oppose 
Austri.an  despotism  in  the  Confederation  : 
they  were,  therefore,  .annexed  to  France. 
The  thirty-five  German  courts  were  dug 
up  out  of  the  past  with  scrupulous  car(*, 
that  Austria  might  stretch  her  giant  bulk 
over  their  petty  principalities,  and  awe 
them  into  quiet  submi-ssion.  The  medie¬ 
val  i)olicy  w:is  restored  in  the  Italian  pen¬ 
insula,  and  the  i)eo{)lc,  in  its  fragmentary 
st.ates,  swei)t  back  to  a  worse  condition 
than  th.at  in  which  they  were  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  that  they 
might  sympathize  with  the  blessings  of 
Au8tri.an  dominion.  But  the  animus  of 
the  Congress  must  be  viewed  in  the  dis- 
juite  concerning  Saxony,  which  Prussia 
endeavored  to  seize.  Metternich  had  no 
love  for  the  Bonapartist  who  wore  its 
crown ;  but  its  annexation  would  have 
m.ade  Prussia  a  m.atch  for  Austria ;  he 
therefore  opi>osed  the  step  on  the  ground 
of  its  injustice.  For  Prussia  to  seize  Saxo¬ 
ny  would  be  robbing  a  monarch  of  his 
kingdom  bec.ause  he  had  kept  the  pledge 
which  Prussia  had  given  to  Napoleon,  as 
well  .as  himself.  ^lettcmich  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  that  Prussia  should  seize  a  jiart,  as 
a  reward  for  the  violation  of  her  engage¬ 
ments.  The  glaring  injustice  of  confiscat¬ 
ing  the  whole  did  not  apply  to  taking  a 
slice,  provided  Prussia  used  her  knife  with 
moderation.  Hardenberg  replied  for  his 
kingdom  by  publishing  tables  containing 
the  number  of  le.agues  of  territory  ami 
amount  of  inhabitants  which  had  been  .ap¬ 
propriated  by  Austria  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  French  Empire  ;  by  showing  tliat  she 
h.ad  snatched  more  than  fell  to  her  share, 
and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  I’russia 
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was  nmler  to  emulate  her  rapacity.  Met-  J  to  their  interest  that  thejr  should  club  to- 
temich  did  not  attempt  to  question  the  gether  their  contigents,  m  order  to  place 
validity  of  this  line  of  argument,  but  sim-  j  at  the  disposal  of  Austria  a  new  army  of 
ply  busied  himself  in  refuting  the  accuntcy  j  three  hundivd  thousand  men,  Tlie  objur- 
of  the  figures,  and  ])roving  that  Prussia  ,  gations  of  the  liberal  portion  of  the  States 
had  already  seized  as  much  of  the  sjwii  as  were  loud :  their  legates  filled  the  ante- 
himself.  The  fact  is,  the  Congress  of  Vi-  |  chamber  of  the  Minister,  .and  clamored 
enna  was  a  mere  scramble  among  Riissi.a,  ,  for  guarantees,  whieh  he  h.ad  to  show 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  the  numerous  were  either  useless  or  impracticable.  Yet 
States  which  the  fall  of  Najmleon  left  in  a  ,  the  task  went  swimmingly  forward.  Tlie 
state  of  dissolution.  National  interests  or  j  d.ay  after  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  received 
political  justice  were  only  thought  of  to  '  their  final  signatures,  the  new  Germ.anic 
be  violated.  There,  nmtual  concessions  '  Confe<leration  wsis  announced  as  part  of 
M'ere  oidy  licenses  to  inflict  Avrong.  The  i  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
whole  of  Metternich’s  future  life  was  a  ]  liietternieh,  in  provi<Hng  Germany  with 
constant  struggle  to  j»erpetu.ate  the  very  |  a  new  constitution,  no  lessth.an  at  the  con- 
unnatural  state  into  which  he  had  con-  '  gress,  j)crverted  a  golden  opportunity  of 
trived  to  plunge  the  greater  portion  of  achieving  lasting  benefits  for  a  great  sec- 
Europe.  Wlien  those  efforts  at  last  i  tion  of  his  race  into  the  purposes  of  Ilaps- 
proved  un.availing ;  when  he  saw  each  !  burg  .aggrandizement ;  though  many  col- 
rafter  of  the  system  give  way  with  a  crash  '  lateral  advant.ages  arose  from  his  work, 
beneath  the  pi-essure  of  public  opinion ;  ,  Avhich  he  had  the  tact  to  put  forw.ard  as 
when  he  heard  the  roar  of  French  cannon  ,  the  principal  motives  which  impelled  him 
amidst  the  jubilee  of  an  entire  people,  an-  j  to  execute  it.  The  resuscitation  of  the  old 
nounce  the  doom  of  his  House  in  Italy — 'German  Empire,  which  lionaparte  had 
he  must  have  had  strong  misgivings  .as  to  destroyed  at  Presburg,  could  have  served 
the  worthlessness  of  the  objects  on  which  :  no  useful  purpose.  It  gave  Austria  an 
his  life  had  been  s{>ent.  lie  might  have  '  empty  title,  but  no  real  security,  while  it 
recurred  to  the  far  different  results  with  I  left  Germany  a  prey  to  intestine  divisions, 
which  history  had  insitired  the  bright  |  which  led  great  monarchs  to  involve  her 
visions  of  his  youth,  Avhen,  beneath  the  i  St.ates  in  their  quarrels,  and  turn  her 
sunny  beeches  of  Stiaisburg,  he  deplored  I  fields  into  an  arena  for  the  trial  of  the 
with  Constant  the  retribution  which  a  1  strength  of  their  respective  armaments, 
simil.ar  policy  to  his  own  had  brought  on  !  The  lesser  States,  incapable  of  resisting 
the  Spanish  branch  of  Hapsburg,  Avhen  he  j  the  assaults  of  the  greater,  afforded  only 
tracea  the  effects  of  the  same  selfishness  i  a  b.ait  to  tempt  their  cupidity.  Hence 
and  intolerance  he  was  .about  to  practice  I  Germ.any,  before  the  Confederation,  m.ay 
in  the  downfall  of  Venice  —  in  the  servi-  j  be  said  to  have  been  the  battle-field  of  Eu- 
tude  of  the  tetrarchy  of  States  which  di-  j  rope  ;  the  coveted  prize  which  either  pro¬ 
vided  Greece,  and  from  the  grave  of  Rome  !  voiced  its  w.ars,  or  gave  them  a  more  fatal 
pointed  at  the  specter  of  Carth.age.  I  direction.  Her  territory  formed  a  sort 

The  year  1814-15  w.as  the  busiest  of  |  of  debatable  land,  into  which  Gustavus 
Metternich’s  life.  Resides  presiding  over  Adolphus  rushed  to  defend  religious  free- 
a  congress  which,  for  the  magnitude  of  i  dom,  Frederick  to  .anticipate  the  dreaded 
the  questions  it  discussed,  is  unrivaled  in  ^  partition  of  Austri.a,  and  revolutionary 
hum.an  ann.als,  he  had  to  construct  a  new  j  France  to  convulse  and  overturn  the 
Fcdenil  Union,  and  coerce  the  thirty-five  !  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  th.at, 
conflicting  interests  of  Germany,  through  !  had  Germany  Iwcn  united  by  a  strong 
the  agency  of  an  assembly  hardly  rej»re-  |  f»*deral  union,  the  wars  with  the  French 
senting  one  sixth  of  their  number,  into  its  ,  Emjtire  would  have  been  diminished 
adoption.  The  two  works  proceeded  with  of  much  of  their  virulence,  and  th.at 
equal  step.  One  part  of  the  moniing  was  ,  the  Thirtv  Years’ War,  .and  the  Sieili.'ui 
spent  in  sharp  altercation  with  Harden- 1  w.ars  couhl  never  have  been  fought.  For 
berg  and  Nesselrode,  or  in  exchanging  the  belligerent  St.ates  would  not  only 
diplomatic  assur.uices  with  Talleyrand  ;  ^  have  been  restricted  from  attacking  each 
another  in  receiving  deputations  from  the  j  other,  but  they  would  have  thrown  on 
minor  (rcrman  State  who  had  no  deputies  ;  their  frontiers  a  colossal  force,  which,  in- 
at  the  conclave,  and  establishing  upon  a  ;  stead  of  being  used  for  aggressive  pur- 
most  indisputable  basis  how  much  it  was  I  jtoses,  would  have  rolled  the  tide  of  M’ar  far 
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from  their  territories,  and  oj)er.'itc(l  to  se¬ 
cure  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  in  our 
own  age  have  seen  the  effects  of  this  mil¬ 
itary  league;  when,  in  1831,  (icrmany, 
wedged  between  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  prevented  the  great  Powers 
which  flanked  her  territories  from  attack¬ 
ing  each  other ;  and  when,  hardlv  four 
months  ago,  an  Emperor,  glutteJ  with 
victory,  was  induced  to  sheathe  his  sword 
on  the  plains  of  Solferino,  through  fear  of 
provoking  the  hostility  of  a  i)eople  who 
could  send  three  hundred  thousand  men 
to  defend  their  interests  in  the  field.  It 
has  been  fre*juently  .alleged,  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  that  they 
preserve*!  the  jte.acc  of  Europe  for  forty- 
five  years.  Put  this  is  an  egregious  error. 
These  treaties,  in  reality,  have  led  Euroj)e 
to  the  verge  of  numerous  outbreaks;  and 
if  the  flame  has  only  smoldered  in  the 
crater,  or  been  arrested  after  a  sudden 
spirt  of  violence,  the  result  is  owing  to 
tlie  Germanic  Confederation. 

Put  little  credit  is  due  to  Metternich 
jf*»r  turning  the  disruption  which  had  j)rc- 
viously  been  the  great  stimulant  to  Euro¬ 
pean  wars  into  a  powerful  organization 
for  their  repression.  Had  he  not  been  in 
the  way,  Germany  would  have  been  en¬ 
vironed  by  a  military  barrier  as  strong  as 
ho  erected,  while  the  internal  rel.ation  of 
the  States  would  have  secured  imlepend- 
ent  action,  and  the  problem  of  German 
unity  been  solved  upon  the  basis  of  na¬ 
tional  representation,  equal  rights,  homo¬ 
geneous  laws,  and  free  institutions.  The 
ground  was  already  cleare<l,  and  the  evils 
of  the  old  st:»te  of  things  pointed  so  forci¬ 
bly  to  their  remedy,  that  the  States  would 
have  been  blind,  indeed,  had  they  not 
turned  the  occasion  to  account.  Put 
Mettcrnich  framed  the  provisions  of  the 
compact  so  artfully,  as  to  })lacc  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  States  at  the  command  of  the 
two  great  military  monarchies,  and  con¬ 
vert  the  resources  they  supplied  for  their 
external  defense  into  a  me.ans  of  extin¬ 
guishing  the  germ  of  constitutional  ideas 
within  the  circle  of  the  Union.  There 
was  no  executive,  because  there  were  no 
abiding  laws  for  .an  executive  to  enforce. 
The  Germans  demanded  what  indeed  h.ad 
been  repeatedly  promised  them  for  shed¬ 
ding  their  blood  so  profusely  in  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  wars,  a  national  govcniinent  to 
regulate  a  federative  compact,  including 
a  free  commeric.al  code,  a  common  system 
of  finance,  a  uniform  body  of  legal  jurU- 
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!  diction,  and  a  national  army,  which  would 
'  not  only  throw  a  military  guerdon  round 
I  their  frontier,  but  protect  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  free  constitutions  wliich 
the  leading  states  had  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  inaugurate.  They  certainly  got 
the  army,  but  it  was  for  a  far  different 
jmrpose  to  that  on  wliich  they  had  fond¬ 
ly  reckoned.  That  army  served  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  safety  of  the  retrograde  courts 
from  the  violence  of  their  subjects  in 
breaking  their  liberal  pledges.  It  also 
'  enabled  Metternich  with  the  machinery 
which  the  articles  of  the  Diet  put  into  his 
hamls,  to  restrict  the  press,  and  suppress 
those  ardent  longings  for  constitutional 
reform  which  eacli  politic.al  outbreak  in 
surrounding  countries  never  failed  to 
I  communicate  to  the  sympathetic  nature  of 
'  the  Germans.  In  1826,  when  the  Greek 
war  of  independence  gave  the  first  im- 

Imlsc  to  liberal  tendencies  in  reorganized 
Mirojie;  in  1831,  when  the  overturning 
!  of  a  dynasty  in  Paris  menaced  Europe 
;  with  another  war  of  revolutionary  prop.a- 
jgandisin;  and  again  in  1835,  when  the 
I  Quadruple  Alliance  enkindled  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  all  liberal  States  a  deep  passion 
for  representative  institutions,  Austria,  in 
conjunction  with  Prussia,  strained  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Diet  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  occ.'ision,  .and  prevent  the  spread  of 
I  the  ferment  in  (ierm.any.  Refractory 
journals  were  suppressed  ;  foreign  sheets 
I  of  a  liber.al  character  prohibited,  and  the 
universities  pl.aced  under  galling  restric- 
I  tions.  Baden,  Wnrtemberg,  and  Bavaria 
;  jirote.sted  :  but  the  representatives  of  the 
liberal  States  M’cre  overpowered  by  the 
votes  which  Austria  and  her  great  niilita- 
I  ry  neighbor  could  .always  summon  to  their 
assistance.  It  w.a8  at  length  discovered 
that,  in.stead  of  a  national  confederation, 
Austria  had  palmed  upon  them  a  military 
league,  which  dejirived  them  of  the  very 
adv.antages  they  had  expected  a  national 
confederation  to  supply. 

Metternich  was  not  content  with  having 
a  federal  army  at  his  dis|>os.al  to  crush  the 
liberties  of  Germany ;  he  wished  to  place 
Italy,  for  a  simular  tmrjiose,  under  the 
same  contribution.  The  Itali.an  courts 
were  invited  to  form  a  le.ague  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  ns  jKissessor  of  Lombardo-Venetia,  at 
their  head,  and  raise  a  force  to  protect 
their  mutual  interests.  In  this  sense  the 
French  Emperor,  in  suggesting  an  Italian 
confederation,  may  be  said  only  to  repeat 
a  phrase  uttered  by  the  great  adversary 
30 
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of  liis  House  forty  years  before  liim.  Hut,  I 
influenced  by  political  jealousy,  neither  j 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.  nor  Charles  Felix  | 
would  listen  to  the  propositions  of  Met-  j 
ternich ;  and  (he  other  states  were  too  j 
weak  and  insignificant  to  raise  a  force  of  i 
any  account.  But  if  a  military  league 
failed,  Austria  could  march  quite  as  easily 
to  her  object  by  another  route.  She  con¬ 
structed  and  enlarged  fortresses  by  which 
a  small  garrison  of  troops  could  overawe 
surrounding  populations,  .and  entered  into 
secret  stipulations  with  the  It.alian  princes 
to  occupy  their  territories  when  any  out¬ 
break,  actual  or  suspected,  menaced  the 
policy  of  absolutism  in  the  Peninsul.a. 
Tims,  the  famous  qiuidrnngle,  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Adige,  the  citadels  of  An 
cona  and  Venice,  the  fortresses  of  Pia¬ 
cenza  .and  Modena,  show’  in  what  spirit 
Austria  was  inclintal  to  uphold  her  influ¬ 
ence  in  Italy,  and  meet  the  ])rogressive 
requirements  of  a  people.  Her  j)osition 
in  Ijomb.ardo-Venetia,  which  Mr.  Layard 
has  not  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  an 
enemy  encamped  in  a  hostile  country, 
would  doubtless  have  necessitated  these 
preparations,  but  the  possession  of  Lom- 
Dardo-Venetia  was  a  bauble  in  comparison 
^vith  the  objects  IMetternich  proposed  by 
these  measures  to  accomplish.  His  ob¬ 
jects  w’ere  nothing  less  than  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  all  the  courts  in  the  Peninsula  into 
I  so  m.any  satrapies  of  Vienna,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  ecclesiastical  interests  of 
the  wliole  of  Catholic  Europe  ;  and  these 
objects  he  not  only  achieved,  but  enjoyed  | 
up  to  a  few  months  of  his  fall.  From  ! 
1815  to  1846  there  was  not  a  prince  in 
It.aly  who  did  not  feel  that  if  Metternich 
withheld  his  hand,  his  throne  would  obey 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  as  quickly  as  any 
other  object  whose  supports  were  with-  j 
drawn ;  and  during  the  same  period  the 
re&ctionary  policy  of  the  V.atican  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Austria  Clnuicellor  against 
the  protests  of  the  united  diplomacy  of 
Europe, 

Had  the  Italian  courts  joined  the  league 
which  Metternich  projiosed,  they  miglit 
have  secured  some  shallow  of  independ¬ 
ence;  but  being  left  disunited  to  form 
their  own  terms  with  AustrLa,  their  isola¬ 
tion  left  them  entirely  at  her  dis^msilion. 
Hence  from  the  onset  Metternich  treated 
ihent  fiir  more  cavalierly  tlmn  any  of  the 
princes  of  Germany.  Having  no  force 
by  w'hich  they  could  keep  their  subjects 
tB  eobjcction  but  those  drawn  from  Aus¬ 


tria,  he  imagined  the  princes  of  Italy  were 
her  peculiar  property,  and  could  1x5  de¬ 
posed  or  set  up  according  as  it  suited  her 
convenience.  When  the  young  king 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Naples  wished  to  be  infoimed  what  course 
Austria  would  take  in  the  event  of  his 
yielding  to  the  clamors  of  his  people  lor 
a  constitution,  Metternich  quietly  icj)lied 
I  he  would  send  an  army  to  depose  him. 
The  trial  for  which  Austria  made  such 
artful  prep.arations  soon  ensued.  Naples 
rose  and  forced  Ferdinand  to  inaugurate 
the  requireil  reforms.  Metternich  sum- 
j  tnoned  the  representatives  of  I’rtissia, 
IFr.ance,  and  liussia  to  meet  him  at  Lay- 
j  bach,  to  enforce  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
I  Alliance,  From  Laybach  they  adjourned 
I  to  Troppau,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the 
scene  of  action,  and  invited  Ferdinand  to 
attend  their  council.  That  monarch  could 
only  allege  constraint  in  extenuation  of 
j  the  step  he  had  taken.  The  congress 
j  jilaced  at  his  disposal  an  Austrian  force, 

I  and  sent  him  back  to  hang  up  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders,  and  tear  the  constitution 
to  pieces.  The  example  of  Naples,  and 
the  .abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  in- 

?»irited  Sardinia  to  make  similar  demands. 

he  crown-prince,  Carignano,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  (diaries  Felix,  proclaimed  the 
new  constitution  from  his  palace-windows. 
The  congress  dispatcheii  another  Aus¬ 
trian  force  to  Turin,  who  dealt  with  the 
new  constitution  as  expeditiously  as  their 
colleagues  had  done  with  that  .at  Naples. 
The  crown-prince  sought  safety  in  flight 
to  a  foreign  land.  The  .abettors  of  the 
liberal  movement  were  either  summarily 
shot,  or  met  Avith  a  lingering  death  in  the 
dungeons  of  Mantua  or  Spielburg.  Simi¬ 
lar  eflbrts  to  e.stablish  representative  in¬ 
stitutions,  some  years  afterwards,  in  Par¬ 
ma,  Modena,  and  the  Legations,  met  with 
I  the  same  repression.  Austria  liaving  re¬ 
stored  the  obsolete  despotisms,  fenced 
them  round  Avith  her  bayonets,  by  the 
military  occupation  of  their  territories. 
The  class  of  men  hunted  down  in  these 
tumults  Avere  not  mere  stump  orators. 
Some  were  scholars  and  statesmen  who 
AA'ould  have  done  honor  to  antiquity. 
Their  features  are  reflected  in  the  critical 
Labors  of  Foscolo  and  Panizzi,  and  in 
the  exquisite  pathos  of  Pcllico  and  Ma- 
roncclli. 

The  insurrection  of  Sp.ain,  AAhich  had, 
according  to  Metternich,  incited  the  com¬ 
motions  at  Naples  and  Piedmont  before 
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it  came  to  its  maturity,*  arul  the  rise  of 
the  Greeks  against  tlie  Ottoman,  soon 
excited  uneasiness  among  the  European 
courts,  M’hieh  anotlier  congress,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  met  at  Verona  to  dis|)el.  The 
Cortes,  by  seizing  Ferdinand,  hindered 
him  from  following  the  example  of  his 
Neapolitan  cottsin,  and  furnished  a  pretext 
to  the  allied  powers  for  sending  a  French 
army  to  Madrid.  IJnt  opposition  came 
from  a  quarter  whence  the  congress  least 
expected  it.  England,  though  in  the 
hands  of  Tory  ministers,  was  represented 
.at  the  Foreign  Office  by  a  statesman 
guided  by  jtnblic  opinion.  Metternich, 
inste.ad  of  leaning  on  the  support  of  a 
sleek  epicure,  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
the  preceding  night’s  debauch,  found  him¬ 
self  confronted  by  a  figure  pale  with  in¬ 
tellectual  vigils,  who  ojtposed  every  line 
of  his  policy,  who  loudly  condemned  the 
periodic  meetings  of  courts  of  monarchs 
to  prescribe  laws  to  other  n.ations,  and 
fixed  limits  to  their  ])retensions  in  this 
inst.ance,  which  he  defied  them  to  surpass 
without  encountering  the  hostility  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  language  was  <|uite  now  to 
Metternich.  He  had  seen  England  most 
eager  to  promote  kingly  confederacies 
against  the  revolutionary  governments  of 
France.  He  had  seen  her  load  herself 
with  debt  to  impose  ujton  the  French 
»eople  a  government,  the  last  they  woidd 
lave  chosen,  had  they  been  unfettered  in 
their  choice.  He  therefore  averred  that, 
while  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  revolu¬ 
tions  which  menaced  our  own  safety,  we 
did  not  in  the  least  object  to  those  wliich 
im])eriled  the  existence  of  our  neighbors. 
Hut  in  this  impeachment  he  lost  sight  of 
two  principles,  one  of  which  he  might 
have  taken  home  to  himself.  The  Eng¬ 
land  which  Pitt  .and  Canning  re|)resented 
were  two  different  entitles.  Pitt  was  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  class  whose  fortunes  were 
sunk  in  the  war.  C’anuing  flung  himself 
iH>on  the  broad  interests  of  the  nation. 
'Picrney  .and  Fox  doubtless  thought,  in 
opposing  Pitt  in  1798  and  in  1800,  they 
were  as  much  the  exponents  of  England 
as  their  great  antagonist,  and  would  have 
had  a  much  larger  following  had  Parlia¬ 
ment  reflected  the  national  sentiment. 
Canning  now  w.as  only  compelling  a  Tory 
Cabinet  to  adopt  the  great  principles 

*  Dispatch  to  Chateaubriand.  {^Congraa  de  Ve- 
roM,  toL  L  p.  125.) 


which  the  AVliig  leaders  enunciated  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  in  doing 
so,  received  the  warmest  support  of  their 
successoi's.  ]Mettcrnich  attributed  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  a  party  to  a  people  whom 
that  party  misrepresented.  Besides,  the 
case  com])rised  something  more  than  the 
simple  putting  down  of  a  revolution.  It 
involved  the  change  of  a  policy  resolutely 
•ersevered  in  for  a  century.  England  had 
)uried  two  arttiies  in  Flanders,  and 
strewed  the  ISIediterrancan  with  the 
wreck  of  five  Itostile  armaments  in  order 
to  hinder  the  union  of  Spanish  and  French 
councils.  If  in  the  recent  contest  we  had 
speut  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to 
get  Napoleon  out  of  Spain,  it  was  quite 
SIS  much  in  |)ursult  of  our  old  policy  of 
preventing  the  French  court  from  dictat- 
itig  at  Madrid,  .as  from  any  dread  of  the 
menaces  of  an  ambitious  usurper.  Was 
England  now  to  expend  her  energies  in 
bringing  about  that  very  sillismce  of  two 
desjsolic  crowns  which  she  h.ad  spent  the 
blood  and  crippled  the  resources  of  four 
generations  to  prevent?  Metternich 
should  have  remembered  the  defeat  of 
Almanza,  and  the  united  glories  of  Zara- 
gozsi.  He  might  h.ave  remembered  th.at 
the  policy  of  England  with  respect  t«» 
Spain  aimed  .at  the  a.scendency  of  his  own 
House  ;  and  th.at  Austria  had  fought  with 
England,  and  put  forward  her  best  ener¬ 
gies  to  sustain  it.  But  ^Metternich  was 
too  much  over-ridden  by  the  anti-consti¬ 
tutional  furor  to  perceive  that  inconstancy 
was  a  t.aunt  the  least  applicable  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  foremost  of  the  numerous 
reproaches  to  which  he  exi>osed  his 
country. 

In  the  differences  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Porte,  and  the  bearings  of  the 
quarrel  upon  the  interests  of  surrounding 
States,  Metternich  displ.ayed  a  more  keen- 
sighted  judgment  than  .any  cotemporary 
statesman.  If  he  did  not  .attempt  to  solve 
the  Eastern  problem,  if  he  left  the  fate  of 
European  Turkey,  with  all  its  complica¬ 
tions,  to  be  decided  by  his  successors,  he 
at  all  events  drew  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rojwan  governments  to  many  elements  in 
the  business  which  they  seemed  disposed 
to  overlook.  The  (ireeks  lie  treated  as 
carbonari^  not  simply  because  they  were 
in  arms  against  their  rulers,  though  tliat 
j>roba>)ly  would  have  been  enough  for 
him ;  but  because  he  viewed  in  them  the 
agents  of  a  despotism  which  was  not  very 
congenial  to  his  own.  The  motive  of 
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Russia  in  the  Greek  war  was  as  plain  to 
Metternich  as  tl»at  of  a  cat  when  it  goes 
into  the  dairy.  But  !Mr.  Canning  was  a 
simple-hearted  man,  and  even  took  mo- 
narchs  for  what  thej’  represented  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  when  their  laiigu.age  coincided 
with  his  sentiments.  He  saw  one  despotism 
wisliing  to  ally  itself  with  constitutioiial- 
Lsin  in  order  to  oppose  another  des|K»tism 
which  was  coquetting  with  revolution ; 
and  he  thouglit  the  occasion  should  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  constitution¬ 
alism.  He  therefore  embarked  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  this  country  in  a  cruise  for  Rus¬ 
sian  interests,  and  steered  the  vessel  of 
the  state  upon  rocks  from  which  she  was 
only  rescued  by  a  marvelous  chajiter  of 

folitical  accidents  and  a  Titanic  struggle, 
iut  the  errors  of  Canning  were  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  minister.  While  seeking  to 
realize  the  dreams  he  cherished  at  Ktoii 
and  Christchurch,  he  was  carrying  out  a 
policy  which  answered  the  demands  of 
the  foremost  spirits  of  his  time,  and  satLs- 
tied  the  prejudices  of  his  country. 

The  current  against  the  Turks  had  set 
in  so  strong  in  England,  as  to  .seem  to 
partake  of  that  animosity  which  heljied 
Conrad  over  the  walls  of  Askalon,  and 
urged  Richard  to  storm  the  turrets  of 
Acre.  From  the  days  when  Catherine 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
cliased  them  across  the  Euxine,  every 
class  of  English  politicians  ha<l  regarded 
the  Russian  legions  in  the  light  of  heroic 
Crusaders.  Their  armaments  against  the 
Turks  were  so  many  spontaneous  otterings 
of  a  gall.-int  nation  at  the  shrine  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Even  so  advanced  a  statesman  as 


seraglio.  The  time  had  at  length  arrived 
when  the  Mussulmen  were  even  to  be 
driven  across  the  Tigris,  and  pursued  to 
;  their  original  settlements  in  Crim-Tartary. 
The  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  navy  at 
Xavarino,  and  the  capture  of  Adrianoplo 
:  which  followed  these  measures,  were 
j  esteemed  national  bles-sings.  Hobhouso 
;  and  Mackintosh  spoke  in  the  Commons  as 
'  if  they  were  on  tlie  point  of  proposing  a 
national  thanksgiving;*  .and  Holland,  in 
;  the  Lords,  thought  tlie  time  had  come  for 
I  every  frenanan  to  rejoice  over  the  grave 
i  of  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Metternich  that  he  openeil  the 
i  eyes  of  our  statesmen  to  the  jnecijiice  on 
which  they  were  dancing  with  such  blind 
I  security.  England  by  him  w.as  taught  to 
regard  that  little  kingdom  she  had  jdanted 
round  the  Athenian  Acropolis  as  the  van- 
i  guard  of  a  dcsjiotism  not  less  sav.agc  than 
!  the  Sultan’s,  and  which  threatenc<l  to  rc- 
;  place  the  sluggish  friendship  of  his  alliance 
i)y  a  vigilant  hostility  most  fatal  to  her 
;  interests.  Turkey  at  once  became  as 
much  an  object  of  our  fostering  care  as  it 
had  been  of  our  relent l(*ss  hostility.  He 
stopjKjd  the  march  of  Diebitch  on  Con- 
'  staiitinople.  He  induced  the  cabinet  of 
,  Wellington  to  j)lace  itself  between  the 
Rus.sian  general  and  the  Porte,  and  to 
J  assist  him  in  reducing  those  pretensions 
'  which,  if  ceded  in  their  full  extent,  would 
have  placed  the  Ottoman  dominions  at 
the  feet  of  their  savage  adversary.  I n  the 
.  case  of  Mehemet  Ali,  he  rescued  the  Porte 
fronj  the  clutches  of  an  audacious  vassal 
backed  by  the  sup|)ort  of  France.  During 
■  the  Crimean  invasion  it  was  the  fashion  to 


Burke  very  comfortably  denounced  the  j  decry  Austria  for  her  supineness  in  the 
Turks  Jis  barbarians,  with  whom  no  terms  war.  But  it  w.as  forgotten  that  the  con¬ 
ought  to  be  kept,  and  urged  that  it  was  test  owed  its  commencement  to  her  ad- 
our  duty  to  .a.ssist  in  the  work  of  their  monitions;  th.at  the  Russians  had  crossed 
extermination.*  Fox,  .also,  in  exchanging  the  Pruth  in  1 828,  with  tiic  encouraging 
compliments  with  Catherine  H.,  could  smiles  of  Jiritish  st.atesmen  ;  and  that,  had 
eulogize  her  as  the  chastizer  of  a  race  of  it  not  been  for  the  counsels  of  the  state.s- 
savages  M'ho  had  proved  the  pest  of  ,  man  who  was  the  prop  of  her  House, 
EasU-ru  Europe.  Tlie  struggles  of  the  j  Rus.sia,  instead  of  encountering  the  hostil- 
Greeks,  while  awakening  the  remem-  j  ity,  would  have  betai  carried  in  the  arms 
brance  of  traditions  which  reflected  shame  i  of  England  to  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
on  their  degeneracy,  gave  these  virulent  "oplv*. 

feelings  a  far  more  powerful  direction.  The  events  which  led  to  the  second 
Tlie  revolt  must  be  fed  with  arms  and  ac-  downfall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  were 
oouterments.  The.  Russians  must  be  sti-  not  unappreciated  by  Metternich,  though 
inulated  to  send  an  army  to  the  Balkan,  the  consequences  of  their  success  took  a 
Our  fleet,  united  to  that  of  the  arch-enemv  I  direction  which  he  failed  to  anticijiate. 
of  tlie  Sultan,  must  anchor  beneath  Ins  I  It  is  singular  that  the  success  of  the 
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French  court  in  their  Sp.inish  politics ! 
shoiihl  in  two  succcedinj;  reigns  have  cotn- 
jnitted  tlje  government  to  a  despotic 
jKilicy  winch  stinndated  a  popular  reac¬ 
tion,  and  led  them  to  evince  that  over¬ 
weening  confidence  and  recklessness  in 
their  measures  which  overturned  the 
throne.  ]Metteriiich,  who  went  to  the 
French  capital  in  1825,  to  recruit  his 
wife’s  health,  was  himself  a  wittiess  of  the 
violent  acrimony  with  which  the  measures 
of  the  Villele  Ministry  was  assailed  by 
the  press,  and  the  jtower  which  the  press 
exercise*!  over  the  minds  of  the  peojile. 
That  ])ower,  in  Metterriich's  eyes,  seemed 
to  dw.arf  the  authority  of  the  minister, 
and  made  him  exclaim,  were  he  not  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria,  he  would  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  at  Paris.  The  restrictive  measures 
which  followed  upon  his  return  to  Vienna 
he  approved,  but  intimated  to  the  govern- 
tuent  his  fears  that  they  were  jirocecd- 
ing  too  *piickly.  Were  Polignac  more 
alarme*!,  he  avowed  to  the  French  envoy 
he  woidd  be  less  alarmed.  With  his 
habitual  j)rescience,  he  lluiig  reinforce¬ 
ments  into  Italy,  made  the  tackle  of  his 
government  tight,  au<l  prepared  for  the 
worst.  When  the  blow  fell,  ho  received 
Louis  Philipjie’s  ambassador  with  good 
grace  ;  the  <liscovcry  of  Charles  X.'s  com¬ 
plicity  with  Itussia’s  scheme  of  Turkish 
s[K)iiation  having  somewhat  mollified  his 
antipathy  to  .a  throne  erected  upon  bar¬ 
ricades.  Metteinich  might  reasonably 
abate  some  little  of  his  hatred  for  liberal 
g*)vernmcnt,  in  presence  of  a  despotism 
which  he  had  raisetl  from  the  dust,  con¬ 
spiring  with  another  desjiotism  in  order 
to  eat  up  their  mutual  ally  and  protector. 
He,  nevertheless,  ventured  to  offer  Louis 
Philippe  some  .advice  .about  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  a  conservative  policy, 
little  dreaming,  when  that  monarch  came 
to  .act  ujMm  it,  that  he  wouhl  not  only  se¬ 
cure  his  own  fall,  but  dnig  down  his  ad¬ 
viser  along  with  him. 

There  was,  however,  a  revolution 
which,  as  it  was  bloo*Iless,  and  not  accom- 
IKUiicd  by  the  roar  of  c.aunou  and  glisten¬ 
ing  bayonets,  almost  estrapeil  his  .atten¬ 
tion.  Yet  that  revolution,  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  proved  far  more  momentous  to 
tlie  world  and  more  fatal  to  his  system 
than  the  vaunted  insurrection  at  Paris. 
Political  power  in  Eugl.and  ha«l  passed 
from  the  hands  of  a  clique  into  the  hands 
of  the  n.ation.  The  Whigs,  after  an  eter¬ 
nity  of  wandering,  had  returned  to 


Downing  street.  The  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  its  internal  politics, 
were  to  undergo  complete  revision.  No 
mercy  was  to  be  shown  to  despots, 
i  There  was  to  be  a  regular  crusade  in  ta- 
j  vor  of  constitution.al  governments.  And, 

I  in  truth,  the  condition  of  Europe  present- 
j  ed  ample  field  for  speculation.  Central 
!  It.aly  had  risen  against  its  rulers;  Poland 
was  skirmishing  with  llussia ;  Belgium 
was  in  deadly  stnfe  with  Holland  ;  Portu¬ 
gal  was  endeavoring  to  cast  out  Don  Mig- 
I  uel ;  and  Spain  was  in  the  throes  of  :i  con- 
I  vulsion  produced  by  family  feud  and  a 
i  change  in  the  order  of  succession.  It  was 
I  evident  Metternich  would  have  to  fight  a 
I  tough  battle  in  defense  of  every  outpost 
of  his  p(»licy.  We  divided  Belgium  from 
;  Hollatid  ;  we  lifted  Donna  Maria  to  the 
'  throne  of  Portmgal ;  wo  tore  out  the  sixth 
i  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  keep 
Don  Carlos  from  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  we 
'  got  even  Russia  and  France  to  unite  with 
I  us  in  pressing  reforms  on  the  Papal  G*)V- 
'  ernment  at  the  accession  of  (iregory.  On 
;  every  one  of  these  ])oints,  except  the 
hast,  Metternich  was  irretrievably  be.aten. 

,  He  brought  all  his  t.actics  into  play,  .at 
I  one  time  employing  open  force,  at  .an- 

■  other  having  recourse  to  artful  <lisguise 
i  and  secret  machination.  He  uphehl  the 
I  old  abuses  in  Italy  openly  .at  the  b.ayonet’s 

point.  He  supplied  .Miguel  .and  Carlos 
j  with  money,  with  ammunition,  with  Ans- 
I  trian  engineers.  He  even  endeavored, 
j  with  that  concord  so  characteristic  of  des¬ 
potism,  to  slip  an  Atistrian  arclnluke,  un- 
j  *ler  liber.al  coloi-s,  on  the  throne  of  Poland, 

■  to  the  dbparagement  of  Russia;  but  the 
j  Whigs,  who  probably  knew  what  such 

promises  were  worth,  or  deeming  the  |>ro- 
I  position — what  it  most  likely  was — a  teint 
j  to  detach  England  from  her  temporary 
I  understanding  with  Nichol.as,  .and  throw 
I  an  apple  of  disconl  into  the  Congress  then 
sitting  in  London,  rejected  the  overture 
with  the  mercantile  announcement  that 
their  hands  were  too  full  to  attend  to  the 
business.  Poland — wc  write  the  y>hra30 
in  tears — was  abandoned.  But  the  Whigs 
of  the  Reform  era  had  achieved  great 
results.  They  had  inverted  the  whole 
j  Tory  line  of  our  foreign  policy ;  they  h.ad 
j  accomplishc*!  the  work  wnich  Tierney  and 
I  Fox  had  foreshadowed,  and  which  Can- 
I  ning  had  begun  ;  they  had  enthroned  con- 
;  stitutional  politics  in  Europe;  they  had 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  that  system  of 
1  which  to-day  we  behold  such  grand  re- 
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suits  in  the  achievement  and  consolidation  to  be  every  thinp,  and  their  jx'ople  no- 
of  the  freedom  of  that  nation  to  which  thing ;  they  reason  as  if  there  Avere  no 
Europe  is  indebted  for  its  tirst  lessons  in  other  controlling  agent  in  Europe  than 
refinement.  They,  moreover,  to  secure  the  decrees  of  monarchs,  and  as  if  those 
the  ex|>ansion  of  their  work  and  perpet-  decrees  Avere  still  regarded  as  the  fiat  of 
uate  its  fruits,  invited  the  contracting  Heaven  by  trembling  nations  AA-aiting  Avith 
Powers  to  enter  into  mutu.al  guarantees,  the  dumb  pusillanimity  of  sheep  to  be 
and  placed  it  under  the  shelter  of  the  pinned  np  and  fleeced,  or  led  out  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  Metternich,  Avho  slaughter,  as  it  suited  their  convenience. 
Avas  surprised  to  find  a  ))arty,  whom  he  They  also  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
Av.as  taught  by  their  opponents  to  regard  that  the  human  mind  has  stood  still  for 
as  the  tools  of  a  bureaucracy,  giving  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  that  the 
away  kingdoms,  subverting  dyn.asties,  and  foreign  pf»licy  Avhich  Avas  necessary  in  tlu* 
reparceling  out  Euro|>e,  upon  ju-ineiples  days  of  Queen  Anne  has  lost  not  a  parti- 
80  utterly  inconsistent  Avith  his  notions  of  ele  of  its  necessity  in  the  days  of  Victoria, 
propriety,  had  recourse  to  his  usual  8)>eci-  But  the  far-t  is,  dyn.astic  unions,  Avhich  cx- 
fic,  and  called  a  congress,  lie  invited  the  ercised  .so  much  influence  a  century  ago. 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Bus-  j  have  ceased  to  be  the  pre|>ondfraling  mo- 
sia  to  meet  him  at  Muntzgrazten,  Avith  a  i  tive  in  the  alliance  of  st.ates.  That  motive 
view  to  concert  measures  to  place  some^  is  noAv  supplied  by  the  complexional  char- 
check  on  the  dangerous  spread  of  consti-  acler  of  national  institutions.  When  con- 
tutional  ideas  in  Euro{H‘.  But  the  assem-  stitutional  government  was  little  knoAvn 
blage  Avhich  met  in  the  little  Bohemian  on  the  Continent,  Avhen  it  Avas  in  its  infan- 
town  AAas  only  a  shadoAV  of  those  over  cy  in  England,  it  Avas,  indee<l,  a  very 
which  Metternich  had  j)resided  AA'ith  such  great  matter  tor  the  Spanish  despotism  to 
prestige  at  Verona  and  Vienna;  and  the  amalgamate  itself  with  the  French  despo- 
veteran  diplomatist  must  have  h.ad  some  |  tistn  to  crush  that  constitution.  lint 
glim|>sc  of  the  desperate  straits  to  Avhich  1  Avhen  one  or  both  of  these  countries  ]h)8- 
absoluf ism  Avas  reduced,  when  he  found  its  I  sessed  a  free  government,  then  the  .alli- 
security  rested  upon  his  collusion  Avith  an  ance  or  fusion  of  the  courts  Avould  have 
emperor  whom  he  distrusted,  and  a  mon-  remained  poAverless  for  mischief  in  the 
arch  AA-hom  he  despised.  fsice  of  two  people  either  united  by  free 

The  separation  of  Holland  from  the  hiAvs,  or  separated  by  antagonist  institu- 
Netherlands,  Avhicli  threw-  down  the  tions.  Prussia  is  a  lar  more  powerful  na- 
northern  rampart  against  France,  and  tion  than  Spain.  Its  religion  and  the 
the  rcUonition  of  the  female  line  to  the  character  of  its  people  are  more  in  unison 
croA\-u  of  Spain,  have  been  severely  im-  Avith  the  religion  and  the  character  of  the 
pugned  by  Tory  reactionists  as  destruc-  people  of  England  than  those  of  Spain  are 
tive  to  the  true  interests  of  England,  and  i  Aviih  the  French.  It  Is  also  quite  Avithin 
entirely  subversive  of  those  great  objects  !  the  limits  of  probability,  oAving  to  the 
which  our  ancestoi-s  lavished  their  blood  j  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Succession,  Avhich 
and  treasure  to  attain  in  the  great  War  I  practically  limits  the  marriage  contracts 
of  the  Succession.  The  accession  of  the  |  of  the  House  of  Brunsw  ick  to  Germany, 
present  Emperor  to  the  throne  of  France  that  at  some  not  very  distant  period  tl»e 
lias  surrounded  the  inA-ectives  of  this  par-  possessors  of  the  Pru.ssian  and  English 
ty  Avith  a  specious  solidity,  and  enabled  croAvns  may  fintl  themselves  in  the  closest 
their  historlin,  with  increased  plausibility,  jiossible  aflinity  to  each  other.  Yet  Avho 
to  turn  the  dissemination  of  constitutional  ever  heard,  on  that  account,  of  a  w  hisper 
doctrines  into  n.ational  calamities  by  Avhieh  !  that  there  Avas  the  least  danger  of  the  two 
the  NV^higs  have  achieved  the  ruin  of  [nations  conspiring  to  interfere  Avith  the 
foreign  countries,  and  undermined  the  w  ell-being  of  their  neighbors,  or  to  des- 
secuiity  of  their  own.  But  the.se  gentle-  j  troy  the  peace  or  the  liberties  of  Euro|>e? 
men  reason  as  Tories  always  have  re:ison-  With  what  ridicule  liussi.a  or  F ranee 
ed :  .as  Charles  I.  reasoned  before  he  in-  Avould  have  covered  themselves  if  they 
vaded  the  Lower  House  to  seize  the  five  had  interfered  at  the  late  nuptials  of  the 
members  ;  as  James  II.  reasoned  when  he  Prinsess  Hoyal  with  one  Avho  may  already 
imprisoned  the  seven  bishops  for  refusing  be  considered  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 
to  read  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  sla,  and  insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  a 
They  reason  as  if  princes  still  continued  -clause  in  the  marriage  articles  to  provide 
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against  no  absurd  a  contingency.  Is  it 
for  one  inojnent  to  bo  supposed,  had  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  now  guides  aftairs  at 
Herlin,  been  the  consort  of  the  Queen  of 
these  realms,  and  ha<l  he  drawn  the  sword 
of  Prussia  in  defense  of  Austrian  claims  in 
Italy,  that  he  would  have  dr.agged  us  into 
the  contest,  unless  to  ])revent  him  from 
committing  so  revolting  an  injustice  ? 
The  supposition  of  such  a  conjuncture  is 
not  more  improbable  than  that  a  drunken 
term.agant  should,  at  the  beck  of  a  foreign 
consort,  .ally  a  free  people  with  the  worst 
policy  of  French  despotism,  and  in  col¬ 
lapsed  but  regenerated  S|)ait),  mold  a 
thunderbolt,  to  be  launched  against  the 
shores  of  its  liberators.  The  alliance  w.as 
tried  by  Louis  Phili{>po :  but  in  turning 
it  to  the  .acco  int  of  only  a  moderate  eon- 
serv.ative  policy,  his  crown  snapt  in  twain. 
In  com|>aring  the  political  aspects  of  the 
jirescnt  century  with  those  of  the  centu¬ 
ries  jireceding  it,  we  are  not  without  hope 
for  humanity.  There  has  been  great 
struggle,  but  there  also  has  been  great 
jtrogress.  It  is  true  that  two  gentlemen 
in  Hessian  boots  may. yet  moot  in  a  little 
hut,  and,  during  five  minutes’  convers.a- 
tion,  <iis|)Osc  of  the  strife  of  n.ations  ;  but 
the  growth  of  free  st.ates,  as  we  have  late- 1 
ly  witnessed  in  Italy,  has  crumpled  up  their 
decisions  as  so  much  waste  paper.  No 
longer  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  a  family 
alli.-mce,  or  the  caprices  of  princes,  can 
regulate  the  movements  of  European  poli¬ 
cy.  Tile  cooperation  of  states  rests  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  the  character  of  their 
people,  their  community  of  social  feeling, 
and  identity  of  political  interests.  The 
selfish  compacts  of  courts,  .as  means  either 
of  despotic  .atfcick  or  defense,  must  be 
henceforw.ard  as  the  relics  of  an  obsolete 
age  ])!aced  by  the  side  of  that  mailed 
cuiniss  and  ponderous  battle-ax  which 
comjirisod  the  principal  weajion.s  of  those 
generations  who  regarded  such  .alliances 
as  the  great  arbiters  of  their  destinies. 
To  expose  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  a 
contiguous  des|K)tism  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  dangers  springing  from  such 
compacts,  would  be  as  foolish  an  anachron¬ 
ism  as  to  incur  the  att.acks  of  a  powerful 
body  of  artillery  while  wo  fortified  our 
ramparts  against  the  battei ing-ram  and 
the  ballista. 

Hut  the  fe.atures  of  the  Whig  Spani.sh 
policy  is  not  as  the  Tories,  whoso  indict¬ 
ment  we  have  considered,  would  represent 
it.  The  Grey  Cabinet  did  not  surrender 


a  policy  which  had  furnished  any  adoquatie 
security  for  the  uncertain  advantages  of  a 
new  government ;  but  they  abandoned  a 
|)olicy  which  had  jiroved  utterly  worth- 
les.s,  in  order  to  prevent  two  despotisms 
from  incumbering  the  people  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  .and  menacing  our  interests  in  the 
Mediterr.ane.an.  No  one  pretends  that 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ever  prevented  that 
union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  interests 
which  it  was  mainly  designed  to  achieve. 
From  the  <lay  that  treaty  was  ratified, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Last  century, 
the  two  courts  had  conspired  to  render  It 
a  dc.ad  letter.  In  diplomatic  conferences 
the  tw'o  crowns  h.ad  only  one  voice :  their 
ambassadors  at  St.  James’s  were  each 
other’s  mouthfiiece  :  their  armies  marched 
together  in  the  field  :  their  fleets  en¬ 
countered  ours  side  by  side  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  They  blockaded  the  Knclish  fleet 
under  Danby,  .at  Portsmouth.  Wherever 
the  English  sailor  saw  the  Toulon  corv-etto 
or  the  Hrest  frigate,  there  was  the  inevi¬ 
table  Spanish  four-decker,  with  its  fearful 
arr.ay  of  port  holes,  thre.atening  .at  a  whiff 
to  sweep  him  off  his  own  element.  Had 
the  two  crowns  been  united  by  a  marital 
tie,  some  jealous  ])ique,  or  discrepancy  of 
humor,  might,  at  moments,  have  suspend¬ 
ed  this  marvelous  unanimity.  Hut,  ns 
matters  stood,  it  procoede<l  upon  principle 
so  inflexible  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  two  (iovernments  had  swoin  to  peril 
their  existence  to  maintain  it.  This, 
doubtless,  w.as  the  case.  The  Whigs, 
therefore,  in  tearing  up  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  gave  up  nothing  but  a  blunder¬ 
ing  piece  of  diplom.acy,  by  which  the  To¬ 
ries  had  frustrated  the  results  of  the 
Marlborough  w’.ars,  and  which  had  in 
reality  produced  the  very  object  it  was 
intended  to  defeat.  They  also  secured 
our  interests  .at  Lisbon.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that,  had  Don  (Carlos  mounted 
the  throne  of  Spain,  our  Portuguese  rela¬ 
tions  would  have  continued  on  their  for¬ 
mer  friendly  footing.  The  option  of  the 
Whigs  lay  on  one  side  between  a  worth¬ 
less  guarantee  and  two  despotisms  brist¬ 
ling  with  hostility  to  English  interests; 
and  on  the  other,  two  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernments,  which,  while  strengthening  the 
foreign  alliances  of  England,  would  serve 
as  an  outpost  to  liberty  along  the  south¬ 
ern  coa.st  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  not 
only  think  the  Whigs  were  wise  in  making 
the  election  they  did,  but  that,  had  they 
proceeded  in  the  path  their  adversaries 
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pointed  out,  they  oupht  to  have  been  in- 1  petuating  the  very  rampart  which  the 
dieted  for  high  treason.  For,  in  the  mip-  Whigs  are  accused  of  flinging  down, 
position  that  the  opposite  course  had  Had  the  Belgians  been  indiflerent  to  their 
been  followed,  w'hat  would  have  been  the  independence,  the  clamor  against  the 


case  now  ?  Instead  of  three  despotisms 
dominating  over  Europe,  there  would 
have  been  five.  Two  of  them  would 
have  possessed  the  naval  arsenals  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  another  would  have 
guarded  the  outlet.  W'ould  not  the 
brains  of  those  gentlemen  who  affect  to 
cry  out  agiiinst  the  |)olicy  which  has 
averted  this  disaster,  drop  down  into 
their  stomachs  at  that  fall  in  the  funds 
which  must  have  been  entailed  by  the 
prosiMjct  of  the  seizure  of  (iibraltar,  and 
of  our  exclusion  from  the  seaboard  of 
Turkey  and  Egypt  ?  l*arty  interests 
have  their  legitimate  sphere  in  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  doubtful  questions  to  the  ordeal 
of  ephemeral  conflicts ;  but  they  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  a.«saU  the  triumph  | 
of  those  great  principles  which  form  the 
outworks  of  the  constitution.  Xo  dis¬ 
cordant  voice  ought  to  be  heard  when  the 
glory  of  the  country  is  not  only  enhanced, 
but  placed  on  securer  foundations.  But 
least  of  all  should  a  historian  attempt  to 
cover  with  opprobrium  a  policy  which 
future  generations  will  regard  as  constitut- 
iug  the  pride  and  honor  of  England,  and 
place  his  invective  on  enduring  tablets, 
that  he  may  blast  the  glory  it  was  his 
dutv  to  preserve. 

T^he  severance  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
is  included  in  the  general  case  as  consti¬ 
tuting,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  dynasty,  a  monopoly  of  blunders 
which  ought  to  overwhelm  the  Whigs 
with  confusion.  But  we  are  so  obtuse  :us  ^ 
to  be  unable  to  appreciate  this  part  of  the 
argument.  Is  it  supposed  that  two  coun- 1 
tries  which  were  perfietually  at  strife  can  ' 
be  less  strong  by  applying  their  undivided 
energies  to  a  generous  rivalry  in  the  arts  j 
of  peace,  than  by  wasting  their  energies 
in  i)etty  conflicts  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  a 
nation  qu.arreling  with  itself  is  a  stronger  . 
rampart  to  set  up  against  a  united  empire 
than  two  nations  rejoicing  in  their  own : 
integrity,  and  resolved  to  strain  evei-y ; 
fiber  to  secure  their  independence  ?  As 
the  most  tempting  bait  that  could  be  of¬ 
fered  to  the  cupidity  of  a  powerful  neigh¬ 
bor  would  be  the  constant  strife  of  two  i 
people  on  its  borders,  w’C  should  have  j 
deemod  the  most  effectual  means  of  ex- 1 
tending  French  dominion  to  the  banks  ofl 
the  Scheldt  would  have  consisted  in  per- 1 


Whig  |)olicy  would  not  have  bt'cn  entirely 
devoid  of  meaning.  But  in  1 790  she  ha<l 
wrung  her  liberties  by  force  of  arms  from 
Austria,  and  erected  herself  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  State  under  the  name  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  If  Austria  subse¬ 
quently  reconquered  these  s;xucy  trib\i- 
taries,  on  the  very  first  occa.sion  they  dc- 
serte<l  her  scepter,  to  fling  themselves 
into  the  .arms  of  her  enemies.  In  1792, 
and  again  in  1794,  the  popuKation  of  the 
Bclgic  cities,  singing  the  (^a  ira,  went 
forth  to  join  the  ranksof  Doumoui  iez  and 
Pichegru,  that  they  might  h.ave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  the  Austrians  for  the  re¬ 
cent  extinction  of  their  freedom.  Met- 
ternich’s  father,  writing  to  Lord  (.'ornwal- 
lis,  calls  this  fraternization  the  widest 
desolation  of  the  time.  How  absurd  to 
expect  th.at  the  Belgians,  who  would  not 
coalesce  with  the  Austrians,  to  whom 
they  were  united  by  ties  of  social  senti¬ 
ment  and  religion,  would  cherish  greater 
symjxathy  for  a  race  whose  inamiers  and 
religion  they  ridiculed.  If  the  Austrians, 
to  whom  they  were  united  by  traditional 
feelings  and  historic  asst^ciat  ions,  couhl 
not  keep  them  from  the  French,  to  expect 
the  Dutch  to  do  so,  a  people  whom  they 
hated  and  despisexl,  was  little  short  of 
madness.  The  Whigs,  therefore,  in  con¬ 
sulting  the  natural  instincts  of  this  jK'ople, 
gave  them  a  constitution  to  be  proud  of, 
and  franchi.scs  to  tight  lor,  instead  of  that 
rotten  union  which  would  have  inviU'd 
the  attacks  of  an  inconst .atit  ally,  and  led 
them  to  fraternize  with  the  first  belted 
(iaul  who  appeared  on  their  frontiers. 
N  or  sliould  wo  have  heard  a  word  of  cen¬ 
sure  on  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  the 
erection  of  a  Belgian  throne  founded  ti|)cn 
a  successful  street-fight,  gave  umbrage  to 
the  party  who  have  ever  mnint.ained  that 
the  people  are  the  last  persons  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  either  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  their  rulers,  or  the  n.ature  of  their 
constitutions.  It  was  snflieient  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  xvarmest  indignation  of  these 
gentlemen  th.at  the  inauguration  of  Belgi¬ 
an  independence  held  out  a  prize  to  suc¬ 
cessful  revolution,  and  completely  qmushed, 
in  a  most  important  instance,  the  mandate 
of  those  lofty  personages  with  whom  alone, 
according  to  them,  remains  the  right  of 
deciding  how  this  globe  is  to  be  parceled 
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out  and  poverned.  Tlie  clamor  we  liavo  ' 
been  coiisiderinp  is  nothing  else  but  the  j 
old  Tory  maxim  of  divine  right  tricked  i 
out  in  the  specious  garb  of  anti-Gullic 

Iirejudice,  to  secure  the  sympatliies  of 
■higlishmen.  IJut  in  tins  case  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  as  bad  Jis  the  j)rinciple  it  defends. 
It  is  the  argument  that  a  discordant  union 
of  incongruous  elements  furnishesagreater  j 
bulwark  against  foreign  invasion,  than  an 
alliance  founde<l  on  tlie  mutual  guarantee 
of  respective  rights.  Even  if  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  no  respect  for  the  charters 
by  which  they  enjoy  their  own  lilnM-ties, 
it  might  at  least  have  been  supposed  that 
the  essenli.il  principles  of  that  Christianity 
for  which  they  ]>rol(‘ss  so  much  reverence, 
would  have  led  them  to  interpose  between 
the  feuds  of  two  couHicting  i»ooplo,  and 
taught  them,  since  they  could  not  agree 
to  husband  tbeir  strength  by  separate 
action,  that  when  the  moment  c.ame  in 
which  their  common  liberties  were  imper¬ 
iled,  they  might  unite  their  forces  and 
strike  for  their  independence. 

Hut  the  trumjK*t  of  Tory  politics,  with 
regard  to  foreign  constitutionalism,  hits 
come  of  late,  by  the  fusion  of  parties,  and 
the  growing  symjiathies  of  the  people  for 
the  liberation  of  oppressed  nationalities, 
to  deliver  a  very  uncertain  sound.  While 
we  arc  gibbeting  the  carcass  of  this  rotten 
system,  and  jireparing  its  tomb,  the  spirit 
transmigrates  and  suddenly  assumes  an¬ 
other  appe.arance.  It  apjiears  now  that 
the  danger  which  the  Wings  have  to  fear 
is  not  from  the  reckless  assaults  of  their 
adversaries,  k«)  much  as  from  that  masked 
disguise  of  concurrence  by  which  they 
8r*ek  to  injure  their  measures  under  the 
cloak  of  patronizing  them.  In  truth,  the 
Tories  have  been  brought  to  reganl  this 
subject,  as  they  have  come  to  regard  every 
thing  else,  with  jiraise  or  blame  according 
as  it  suits  their  convenience.  While  their 
historian  is  writing  rhajtsmlies  in  Lanark¬ 
shire  agaiiKst  the  pursuit  of  a  foreign  con¬ 
stitutional  policy,  their  parliamentary 
leaders  on  public  forums  are  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  that  foreign  consti¬ 
tutional  policy.  In  writing  within-doors 
their  favor  is  bountifully  dispensed  to 
’Austria  ;  when  sjteaking  on  the  platform, 
their  warmest  feelings  are  with  Italy.  It 
is  the  same  course  which  Mr.  Disr.aeli, 
who  is  the  archetype  of  this  sort  of  con¬ 
duct,  followed,  when  he  published  an 
anonymous  satire  on  foreign  constitutional 


liberty,*  at  the  same  time  that  he  pla¬ 
carded  the  walls  of  ISIarylebone  with  a 
glowing  jianegyric  on  that  constitutional 
liberty  which  he  solicited  the  sulFragos  of 
that  borough  to  represent.  The  country 
has  recently  been  gravely  assured  by  a 
jiarty  which  has  systematically  reviled  the 
foreign  policy  of  its  o])ponents  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  that  with  resjicct  to  that 
foreign  policy  there  c.an  be  no  difference 
between  them  ;  and  that,  however  much 
they  may  diverge  on  minor  questions,  yet 
where  the  foreign  interests  of  the  nation 
are  concerned,  they  can  only  entertain  one 
opinion.  The  recent  fusion  of  parties  has 
tended  very  much  to  screen  the  absurdity 
of  these  statements  by  placing  them  to 
some  extent  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Whigs  themselve.s.  When  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  .as  head  of  a  coalition  Cabinet, 
gravely  assured  the  Lords  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  in¬ 
volved  a  distinction  without  a  difference 
—  that  all  the  acrimonious  wrangling  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  present  Premier  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  relations  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  worthless  logomachy,  a  Whig 
underling  thought  he  would  do  his  party 
great  service  by  establishing  the  thesis, 

I  and  issued  a  ponderous  volume  to  prove 
that  the  Tory  efforts  in  fa v«»r  of  foreign  des- 
]M)tisms,  ami  the  Whig  efforts  in  favor  of 
tlireign  liberty,  were  only  mutual  parts  of 
one  consistent  and  harmonious  policy..f 
The  Whigs  are  in  the  position  of  a  beleag¬ 
uered  botly,  who,  while  their  best  troo)>s 
were  defending  their  outposts,  introduced 
disguised  enemies  into  their  camp  to  effect 
their  overthrow’.  Nay,  the  folly  of  some 
I  of  the  }»arty  has  gone  so  far  as  to  force 
their  antagonists  into  their  own  clothes, 

,  until  the  bewildered  nation,  when  a|)- 
pealed  to,  hardly  knows  how  to  choose  its 
friends  from  its  enemies.  During  the  late 
elections,  the  country  was  entreated  not 
to  intrust  the  work  of  reform  to  a  j>.arty 
who,  whiitever  might  be  their  jtresent  |)ro- 
fessions,  had  spent  their  lives  in  checking 
its  advance.  We  must  coidess  our  fears 
bay  ill  another  direction,  and  th.at  we 
drcadeil  their  continuance  in  power  be- 

I  •  England  and  France  is  the  title  of  the  'work, 
which  was  ptil>lislie*l  by  Murray  about  tlie  period 
alluded  to.  A  certain  Baron  de  Haber,  who  bad 
,  lieen  Don  Miguel's  banker,  supplied  the  facts. 

!  But  there  ean  be  no  cpiestion  about  the  parentage. 

f  Thirty  Year*  of  Foreign  Policy.  By  the 
I  Author  of  JHtraeli ;  a  Political  Biography. 
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cniise  wc  knew  of  their  secret  sympathies 
with  Austrian  preponderance  in  Italy ; 
becsinso  we  knew  that  crolden  harvest,  the 
seeds  of  which  the  Whigs  had  watere*! 
and  planted,  and  which  already  stJinds 
ripe,  inviting  the  sickle  of  the  reaper, 
would,  if  intrusted  to  them,  he  trampled 
down  ;  because  we  knew  that  the  shackles 
imposed  l)y  the  Italian  courts  would  again 
have  been  riveted  on  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  slacken  the  ardor  for  legislative 
imj)rovemenU  at  home  ;  because  we  knew 
that  the  ecclesiastic;d  abuses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  would  have  been  ]>erpetuated 
to  afford  some  covert  for  the  ecclesiastical ; 
abuses  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  be- 1 
cause  we  knew  that  the  sparks  of  that  j 
vitality,  which,  between  the  Alfw  and  the  , 
Adriatic,  is  kindling  into  a  new  national  i 
life,  wou'd  have  been  murderously  stifled,  i 
and  that  the  spirit  of  Italian  liberty,  like  I 
the  ghost  of  Palinurus,  would  have  again  ^ 
shiieked  round  the  rocks  of  Miseno!  j 
Had  the  identity  of  the  Toiw  with  the  I 
Whig  system  of  toreign  ]K)Uties  been  es- 1 
tablished  in  the  same  mauncr  as  a  similar  ' 
attempt  topi-ove  the  convergency  of  their  I 
home  }X)lit.ics,  by  piecing  together  the  acts  ! 
of  different  epochs,  some  kind  of  a  case  ■ 
might  have  been  made  out :  but  even  this  ; 
would  have  been  by  no  means  strong.  In  j 
1703,  the  Whigs  supjmrted  Marlborough  ; 
to  humble  Louis  XIV.  Iii  1810,  the  To-  j 
ries  supported  Wellington  to  humble  Na- 1 
polcon.  In  the  succession  wars,  the  Tories  ' 
clamored  against  the  system  of  foreign  | 
subsidies  and  reckless  coalitions.  Tlie  1 
Whigs,  during  the  revolutionary  wars,  j 
had  recourse  to  similar  invective.  But  ; 
here  the  analogy  ends.  In  every  other  ■ 
instance,  previous  to  the  resuscitation  of 
the  old  Tory  principles  under  Bute,  both  j 
parties  seem  to  have  adopted  those  views  ; 
with  regard  to  English  foreign  relations  I 
which  were  most  calculated  to  d.amage  | 
their  adversaries,  but  with  widely  differ-  { 
ent  results.  The  Tories  forced  the  Whigs  1 
under  Walpole  into  the  Spanish  M-ar,  I 
about  the  Assiento  contracts  and  the 
right  of  search,  in  which  we  rea])ed  no¬ 
thing  but  dishonor ;  while  they  quarreled  i 
with  Chatham  for  sending  Wolfe  to  the  | 
bights  of  Quebec,  to  cover  the  nation  i 
with  glory.  But  there  is  this  great  clue 
to  the  seeming  discrepancy  of  the  general 
case,  that  while  the  Tories  had  recourse 
to  Whig  piinciples  to  attack  liberty,  the 
Whigs  took  occ.a8ional  shelter  in  Tory 
prinei|)les  to  preserve  it.  Before  the  ac- 
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cession  of  George  III.,  the  means  of  both 
parties  were  often  the  same,  but  the  mo¬ 
tives  in  v.ari.ably  opposite.  But  since  Bute 
refused  to  antici|»atc  the  dre.adcd  junction 
of  Spain  w  ith  France,  at  the  request  of 
Chatham,  both  the  motives  and  the  means 
have  been  invariably  op|)osite.  The  same 
hatred  of  despotism  which  induced  the 
Whigs  in  1095  to  strengthen  the  preroga¬ 
tive  and  rush  into  coalitions,  to  preservt! 
the  country  from  the  tyr.anny  of  the 
Stuarts,  induced  the  Whigs  in  1800  to  op- 
|H>se  a  similar  course  of  action  to  preserve 
France  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  same  hostility  to  freedom  which  led 
the  Tories  to  extend  the  Orders  of  Coun¬ 
cil  at  the  expense  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nies,  inti  need  them  to  restrict  those  orders 
when  the  (Tcorges  wished  to  obtain  Ger¬ 
man  securities  against  the  Pretentler.  In 
one  case  it  was  the  means  of  despotism  to 
secure  liberty.  In  the  other,  the  means 
of  liberty  to  secure  desjMUism.  But  in  the 
interim,  whether  \ve  consider  the  attempt 
to  enslave  the  Western  States  of  America, 
or  the  establishment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Southern  ;  the  restoration  of  a  Bourbon 
to  the  throne  of  France,  or  the  hunting 
of  a  Bourbon  from  that  of  Spain  ;  the 
support  of  a  tyrant  on  the  throne  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  or  the  pulling  of  t'.e  suime  tyrant 
down  ;  in  every  resj»ect  the  two  policies 
have  been  as  distinct  as  light  from  darkness. 

Indetnl,  it  would  appear,  as  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  have  appropriated  the  doctrines 
of  their  adversaries  on  homo  questions, 
the  Whigs  have  been  more  zealous  in  pro¬ 
moting  liberal  institutions  abroad,  with  a 
view  of  retaining  the  sympathies  of  the 
Ba<1ical  party  at  home.  Hence,  it  would 
iiot  be  too  much  to  say  that,  xvhere  their 
principles  are  concerned,  even  in  |K)ints 
of  detail,  the  Opposition  of  the  two  linos 
of  policy  have  become  so  sharply  defined, 
that  the  aftirmation  of  one  leads  to  the 
contradiction  of  the  other.  The  Whigs 
fitted  our  ships  at  Portsmouth  to  ass:\il 
Don  Miguel.  The  Tories  threatened  to 
seize  those  who  hired  ships  for  the  same 
purpose  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Whigs 
allowed  I.iouis  Philippe  to  carry  off  Don 
Miguel’s  fleet  to  Brest.  The  Tones  inter- 
}>osed  at  ()|M)rto  to  protect  his  slightest 
fishing-smack.  The  Whigs  pei^sisted  in 
treating  Miguel  as  a  usurper.  The  Tories 
urged  his  recognition  as  lawful  king.* 

•  Aberdeen,  Speecli  on  the  Affairs  of  Portugal, 
March,  1834.  llaneord. 
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The  Whijys  ai<l  the  equipment  of  a  UritLsh  breast.  Those  m  Iio  place  Aberdeen  or 
leifion  to  defend  tijc  Spanish  Constitution  Malmesbury  in  the  same  catepfory  as 
against  Don  Carlos.  The  Tories  denounce  I*almerston,  must  male  Castlere.anh  with 
that  Hrilish  Icirion  asaforceof  briofandary  Cannin*;,  Fox  with  Perceval,  Bute  with 
hirelings,  and  characterize  tlie  .abrogation  Cli.-ith.am,  Bolingbroke  with  Walpole,  ami 
of  the  sixth  clause  of  the  treaty  of  llireeht  Shippen  with  </arteret.  They  must  jWact? 
as  an  atrocious  violation  of  the  public  law  |  the  policy  of  Metternieh  by  the  side  of 
of  EurofK*.  The  Whigs,  by  adroit  pro-  the  ])olicy  of  Cavour.  They  juust  in  par- 
crasl illation  in  the  .Smderbuiul  war,  hin-  liamentary  debates  invert  all  the  rolatioiw 
dered  the  absolute  Powers  from  eompell-  ofl.anguage:  for  concord  they  must  take 
ing  the  fifteen  Badical  St.ates  to  place  the  stiife;  for  aflirm.ation,  denial;  for  pane- 
interests  of  the  Confederation  at  the  <lis-  gyric,  vituperaiion.  They  must  draw  out 
posal  of  seven  Conservative  States.  The  an  indietineut  of  murder  against  a  party 
Tories  threw  in  their  lot  with  those  reiic-  lor  killing  a  statesman  for  venturing  to 
tionary  States,  and  stigmatized  the  Whig  execute  their  own  behests;  they  must  bc- 
del.ay  as  an  infraction  of  the  first  duty  of  hold  the  same  party  endeavor  to  hurl  his 
diplomacy.  On  each  of  these  points  Met-  successor  down  the  Tarpeian  of  public  ii>- 
ternich  hailed  the  Tories  as  liis  friends,  dignation  for  acts  which,  according  to 
while  he  encountered  in  the  Whigs  his  their  showing,  merited  a  tiiumpli.al  cha- 
niost  determineil  a<lversaries.  When  the  riot  and  a  civic  crown! 
policy  of  this  country  coincided  with  th.at  But  Il.aly  is  the  field  in  Avhich  the  two 
of  Aiistri.a,  England  was  in  the  hands  of  policies  .stand  out  in  glaring  contrast.  If 
the  Tories:  when  it  diflcreil  from  th.at  we  would  know  the  distinction  between 
)»olicy,  it  wjvs  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  Whig  and  Tory  principles,  wo  must  not 
Even  in  the  matter  of  eommerical  restric-  take  our  seat  under  the  gallery  at  Wr*st- 
tion,  the  Whigs  either  abrogated  or  di-  minster,  but  mingle  with  the  clever  Tus- 
minished  the  duties  op  French  silk  ami  cans  and  the  facetious  Modenese,  who, 
fruits,  bringing  the  apples  of  Provence  hoAvever  much,  just  now,  wo  may  be  ]>er- 
witliin  reach  of  the  poorest  inh.abitant  of  jilexed  at  home  about  such  matters,  are 
Spitallields.  The  Tories  imposed  those  notwithoutalively]>erceptiouofthe«lif 
dutic.s,  even  laying  an  embargo  oil  foreign  ference.  If  we  wouhl  discount  the  value 
pears  and  cherries,  as  if  the  orchards  of  of  those  professions  of  zeal  in  behalf  of 
Kent  and  Mhldlesex  were  the  gardens  constitutional  freedom  in  Italy  which  the 
of  the  Ilespcrides.  When  in  geometry  Tories  have  lately  been  so  much  in  the 
straight  lines  which  diverge  in  opposite  habit  of  using,  we  must  contnist  the  Blue- 
directions  can  be  made  to  coincide  or  pro-  book  on  Italy  issued  in  1849,  Avitli  the 
duced  till  they  meet,  then  we  may  not  Blue-book  issued  in  1859,  and  trace  the 
despair  of  a  similar  feat  being  ])erformed  dirtereiice  between  a  genuine  article  and 
in  politic.al  philo.sophy.  But  there  is  some-  its  base  counterfeit.  We  must  take  the 
thing  more  in  this  business  than  speeula-  Manchester  {Kilitician,  who  has  liecoiiie  so 
tive  rights  or  material  prosperity.  Great  emmioiired  of  Lord  M.almesbury’s  recent 
lives  h.ave  been  sacrificed,  and  great  rep-  eflbrts  as  to  jirove  false  to  the  first  part- 
iitations  assailed.  When  Gaimiiig  revo-  ner  of  his  principles,  and  ask  him,  as  Ilam- 
lutioiiized  South-Auierica  ;  when  he  plant-  let  invited  his  fickle  mother,  to  gaze  ujiGn 
ed  the  b.anncr  of  England  on  the  hights  this  medallion,  then  on  th.at.  In  the  first 
of  Li.sbon;  when  he  stood  between  dead  place,  the  Tories  gave  Austria  Lom- 
Spaiii  and  living  Portugal,  .and  bade  the  liardy,  without  so  much  as  a  ) laper  .st ipu- 
plague  of  despotism  be  staid  —  his  Tory  lation  for  its  liberty.  They  allowed  Met- 
colieagues  turned  their  friendship  into  h.a-  ternich,  in  1819,  to  stifle  in  blood  consti- 
tred,  .and  hunted  him  to  his  gr.ave.  And  tiitional  freedom  .at  Naples  and  Piedmont, 
it  is  still  in  our  recollection  how,  when  without  so  much  as  a  jiaper  jnotest.  All 
the  now  thriving  jilant  of  foreign  freedom  that  Gastlere.agh  averred  .at  Laybach  was 
was  in  its  blade,  when  storms  seemed  to  !  that  England  was  prevented  by  her  laAvs 
men.ace  its  growth,  the  present  Premier,  from  assisting  in  the  business;  but  this 
being  identified  with  every  fiber  of  the  asseveration  was  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
system,  was  assailed  with  all  the  arrows  '  showed  that  he  ami  his  colleagues  wished 
of  invective  which  the  jiarty  who  had  the  work  goorl  speed.  The  Tories  allowed 
killed  his  predecessor  could,  during  four  Metternieh  to  spre.ad  that  network  of 
long  nights’  debate,  discharge  at  his  1  treaties  over  the  I’eninsula  which  linked 
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each  state  to  the  car  of  his  master’s  ties- 1 
}K)tisin.  They  looked  on  with  supine  indif¬ 
ference  as  Austria  transferred  her  troops 
from  Uome  to  Naples,  or  from  Piedmont 
to  Pai  ma.  accordini;  as  the  8usi»icions  of 
the  Prince,  or  the  actual  risinjj  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  reqtiired  their  beniccn  intei-ference. 
They  beheld  Austria  cxtin"uish  the  Mo¬ 
denese  constitutioji  in  1846,  with  the  same 
nonchalant  feelings  as  if  she  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  do  so  by  the  same  marvelous 
destiny  which  sometimes  conducts  them 
back  to  Downing  street.  There  was  no 
protest,  because  the  entii  e  thing  was  com¬ 
pletely  in  accordance  with  those  genuine 
Tory  princii>les  which  enforce  upon  the 
people  uneondition:U  submission  to  their 
prince,  as  the  ruler  whom  (io<l  has  placed 
over  them.  To  protest  against  a  fi  iendly 
Power  being  called  in  to  aid  princes  to 
effect  that  submission,  w'ould.  according 
to  Tory  princi])les,  have  been  tantamount 
to  protesting  against  the  sun  because  that 
luminary  rises  at  six  diiritig  the  vernal 
equinox  and  not  at  seven,  or  because  he 
glows  with  more  ai'dor  when  he  passes 
through  Libra  than  when  he  passes  through 
Aries. 

Even  in  Earl  Malmesbury’8case,when  the 
sympathies  of  the  nation  were  fully  roused 
in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  the  disguise 
of  neutral  Liberalism  which  the  Minister 
assumed,  to  keep  in  with  the  national 
sentiment,  was  so  j>oorly  worn,  as  to  be 
unable  to  conceal  the  skin  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  which  peeped  otit  every  moment 
tmder  it.  Sardinia  was  lectured  for  hold¬ 
ing  out  encouragement  to  the  Italian 
jtatriots.  France  was  implored  to  lower 
her  demands,  .and  bring  them  as  much 
within  range  of  Austria’s  acceptance  as  . 
possible,  though  every  one  of  those  «le-  ^ 
mauds  was  |>erfectly  rational,  arnl  ottght 
to  have  been  extorted  from  Austria  at 
the  sword’s  point  thirty  years  ago.  Tlie 
great  object  of  the  Minister  wiis  peace  at 
any  price  —  .an  ignominious  pe.acc,  to  be 
purcliascd  by  the  lasting  iMUidage  of  It.aly, 
peace,  with  no  other  «listurbance  of  statu 
quo  than  w.as  simply  sufficient  to  take  the 
family  of  |>etty  tyrannies  off  their  rotten 
footitig,  and  place  tliem  on  a  more  endur¬ 
ing  basis.  A  great  crisis  is  sure  to  be 
mistaken  by  a  little  minister.  As  well  ex- 
pt^ct  the  eve  of  .an  insect  to  take  in  the 
grand  outiine  of  .Mount  Blanc,  as  a  narrow' 
mind  to  expand  itself  to  the  conception 
of  a  coloss;il  object.  The  crisis  before 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  the  regeneration 


of  twenty-six  millions  of  jieople  from  three 
centuries  of  thraldom.  He  viewed  it  as  a 
|H?tty  quarrel  between  two  gouty  states¬ 
men  ;  and  he  ran  alternately  to  each  with 
screaming  entreaties  to  jireserve  j)eace, 
which  he  ottght  to  have  known  was  no 
longer  possible,  and,  even  if  jtossible,  by 
no  me.ans  «lesirable,  with  the  maintenance 
of  that  statu  quo  upon  which  he  so  much 
insisted.  Had  his  counsels  been  follow'cd, 
and  Austria  and  Fratice  patched  up  their 
quarrel  on  some  wretched  ground  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  Italy  would  not  have  stirred 
from  its  shroud,  but  have  been  once  more 
quietly  inurned,  until  some  moral  earth¬ 
quake  again  exposed  its  ghastly  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  its  specter  left  with  that  of 
Pohand  to  haunt  the  conscience  of  the 
free  nations  of  Europe.  Yet  for  this 
policy,  which  ought  only  to  excite  our 
imlignation,  we  have  been  invited  to 
throw  up  our  hats  and  express  our  huzzas ! 
Lord  Malmesbury  jrossesses  a  coronet,  and 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  broad  demesnes, 
owing  to  the  diplomatic  services  of  his 
father.  With  his  .administration  of  these 
we  h.ave  no  wish  to  interfere.  But  th.at 
he  should  be  deome<l  worthy  on  this  ac¬ 
count  to  dispose  of  the  le.ast  coin  which 
we  contribute  to  the  revenue,  or  direct 
in  any  way  the  foreign  interests  of  this 
country,  is  even  a  grosser  insult  to  the 
intellect  than  that  iniquitous  system  of 
tyranny  which  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
in  Italy  so  long,  by  their  connivance,  con- 
tribute<l  to  uphohl. 

The  Whig  esf»onsal  of  liberal  j>olitics 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  dates  from 
their  accession  to  office  in  1831.  When 
the  Legations  rose  in  that  year  th(‘y 
pressed  retln-nis  on  the  Pope,  to  which 
Metternich  contrive<l  the  Pojk*  shonhl 
jtay  no  attention.  They  also  interfered, 
about  the  same  jieriod,  to  obtain  for 
Parma  tlnit  slight  shade  of  liberalism  by 
which  the  duchy  was  distinguished  from 
surrounding  states.  But  it  was  not  till 
1847  that  op|»ortunities  occurred  which 
brought  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ¬ 
ence  into  the  Peninsula.  During  their 
first  j»eii(Ml  of  office,  the  attention  of  the 
Whigs  was  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
struggles  in  Spain,  in  Portugsd,  and  the 
Netherlands,  to  emjdoy  itself  almut  a 
country  fourteen  hundred  miles  aw.ay, 
■with  much  success.  But  Metternich 
having  been  beaten  off  these  portions  of 
the  Continent,  the  time  had  at  length 
come  to  achieve  his  fiual  overthrow  in 
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Italy.  Wo  can  not  s.ay  that  Lord  Minto 
was  a  wise  .agent.  Ilis  select  ion  was  a 
gross  instance  of  the  old  vice  of  tho 
Whigs,  who  have  heen  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  state  as  :i  farm,  to 
be  exjdoited  for  their  own  .and  their  kins¬ 
men’s  benefit.  I>ut  it  sufficiently  shows 
the  animus  of  the  j»arty,  that  one  of  their 
first  acts,  on  their  return  to  power,  was 
to  accredit  a  Minister  to  the  Italian  courts 
with  a  view  to  su|)|)ort  their  governments 
ag.ainSt  Austrian  machin.ations,  in  carrying 
out  those  reforms  of  which  Pins  IX.  had 
/  set  so  memorable  an  examjde.  ^letternich, 
alarnual  at  being  assailed  on  ground  which 
he  deemed  to  be  j»ceuliarly  his  own,  threw 
more  than  usu.al  vigor  into  those  thrusts 
which  he  was  invariably  obliged  to  aim 
against  the  present  Premier  on  his  return 
to  the  Foreign  Oflice.  Lord  Palmerston 
dispatched  a  licet  to  tlie  Adriatic,  and  a 
convoy  to  the  Mediterranean.  Metter- 
nich  threw  forces  into  Ferrara,  and  in¬ 
structed  Count  l)Uol  to  reail  the  King  of 
Sardinian  letter  he  hatl  sent  to  the  (L-and 
Duke  of  Florence,  st.aling  he  c(»uld  not 
j)ermit  him  to  establish. a  civic  guard  in 
Ilis  dominions ;  but  that,  if  he  jiersisted, 
he  would  occupy  his  territory  with  Aus¬ 
trian  troops;  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  o<*cupy  all  the  Italian  Stat(*s  in  a  similar 
manner  who  had  recourse  to  a  liberal  j 
jiolicy.*  Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his 
ileterminalion  to  3Ietternich  to  hinder 
the  Italian  States  frtim  being  overrnn  by 
Austrian  arms,  or  ileterred  by  Austrian 
threats  from  entering  on  the  path  of  legis¬ 
lative  improvements.  lie  partieulaily 
pointed  out  the  independence  of  the  lio- 
man  States — which  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  last 
.address  to  the  Commons,  charged  the 
House  not  to  meddle  with — as  an  essential 
element  in  the  case  ;  and  averred  that  the 
crowns  of  Great  Hritain  and  Sardinia  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  bouml  together  by  the  ties 
of  intimate  alliance.  Great  liiitain  could 
not  repudiate  claims  founded  »i|K>n  such 
grounds-t  Metternich  rejilied,  through 
Diebrichstein,  that  the  jiowers  he  sought 
to  exerei-e  in  Italy  had  been  jierinitted 
by  the  silent  acquiescence  of  (ireat  Hritain 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  were  found¬ 
ed  upon  rights  guaranteed  to  Austria  by 
each  of  the  protected  states.  His  master 

•  Aborcromtiio  to  Viscount  Palmerston.  Turin, 
Aujfust  1!),  1847. 

f  Ixird  Palmerston  to  Viscount  Ponsonby.  Lon¬ 
don,  September  11,  1847. 


had  no  pretensions  to  be  an  It.alian  power, 
but  he  had  dominions  beyond  the  Alps, 
Avhich  he  knew  hotv  to  defend,  and  that 
he  intended  to  keep  them.  In  the  courso 
of  the  disjiute,  Metternich  asked  Lord 
Palmerston*  what  were  his  intentions  in 
c:i.He  Sardinia  invaded  Lombardy.  The 
English  Minister  replied,  he  could  not 
deal  with  speculative  questions.  Hut 
Metternich  .‘ifiinned  it  was  his  duty  to 
provide  against  emergencies,  and  “not 
leave  the  future  to  the  inc.alculable  chance 
of  univei-sal  disturbance.”  It  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  see  him  expostulating  with 
tho  rising  spirit  of  the  time,  and  seeking 
at  each  slcji  to  sAveep  back  the  Avaves  of 
that  ungovernable  tide  Avhich  .after  having 
;  <1  riven  him  out  of  every  creek,  at  last  ad¬ 
vanced  up  to  his  oAvn  desk,  and  whelmed 
him  in  the  general  ruin. 

The  loss  of  Metternich’s  poAver  in  Italy, 
.and  the  fall  of  his  ascendency  in  the  field 
of  Eurojiean  politics,  Avas  accompanied 
Avith  a  rajiid  diminution  of  his  influence 
nearer  homo.  Metternich,  in  the  admin- 
j  istration  of  the  inUa  nal  atfiiirs  of  Austria, 
had  disjilayed  tho  same  jirofound  sag.acity 
he  evinced  in  the  wider  regions  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  Though  the  Austrian  Emjiire 
comprises  races  as  alien  in  blood,  religion, 
and  maimers,  as  the  most  conflicting  na- 
j  tions  in  Europe,  all  its  heterogeneous 
pojmlations,  by  the  Avily  Chancellor,  Averc 
molded  into  one  eonqiact  unity,  and 
bound  in  ties  of  fealty  to  Vienna.  This 
feat  aj)p«*ars  to  have  been  accomplished 
by  developing  the  nation.al  predilections 
of  each,  and  playing  them  otf  one  against 
the  other.  The  Croats  were  8«‘t  against 
the  Hohemians;  the  Wallachians  against 
the  Italians;  the  Germans  against  tho 
Sclavonians;  and  the  Poles  against  each 
other.  .Metternich  presideil  overah.appy 
family ;  and  Avhen  he  Avanted  a  little  dis¬ 
sension,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  jiroducing 
the  exact  amount  of  discord  re(|uired  for 
his  purpose.  .loseph  1 1,  had  tried  to 
erase  all  national  distinctions,  and  bring 
the  dift’erent  tribes  in  subjection  to  the 
(ierman  element,  that  he  might  create  an 
Austrian  jieople;  but  the  attempt  iiiAolv- 
ed  that  sovereign  in  sore  troubles,  and 


•  Mt-ttcmicli  to  Diebrichstein,  Augu-st  2,  J847. 
“We  [ilnco  nn  impoitaiit  question  of  the  day  on  the 
grounila  of  the  simplest  of  ull  political  bases.  We 
desire  to  know  whether  Uic  principal  guardians  of 
political  peace  share  our  views."  That  quistion 
was  effcctiTely  answered  by  tlie  cannon  of  Sol- 
furino. 
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bronjrljt  tbc  empire  to  tiie  brink  of  ruin. 

/  Metternich  was  so  convinced  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  contrary  policy,  that  he  had 
no  scruple,  when  a  province  proved  rest¬ 
ive,  to  create  a  war  of  classes,  and  allow 
the  pent-up  eftei-vescencc  to  waste  itself 
in  internal  tumult  In  1848,  Gallicia  was 
Btronifly  inoculated  with  iwolutionary 
ideas.  The  secret  societies  in  Ci-aeow  were 
supposed,  by  their  agents,  to  have  brought 
the  country  t<*  the  verge  of  rev<»lt.  Met¬ 
ternich  suddenly  revoked  the  edict  which 
substituted  ])ayment  in  money  tor  corvee 
labor;  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time  aroused 
the  old  feuds  between  the  pea.santry 
and  the  nobility.  IJy  this  me.ans  the 
French  Jacquerie  was  repealed  in  Gallicia. 
The  knives  intended  for  the  Austrian  sol¬ 
diery  were  turned  by  the  peoj)!e  against 
their  own  landlords;  and  when  the  mas¬ 
sacre  was  nearly  completed,  Austria  in- 
terjtosed  to  chastise  them  for  the  folly  she 
had  stimulated  them  to  execute. 

Hut  if  the  ignorant  Sclav'onians  could 
Im?  turned  into  the  blind  instruments  of 
their  own  thnildom,  a  ditterent  spirit  soon 
showed  itself  in  the  German  j)eople.  The 
rpread  of  cotistitutional  ideas  in  Europe 
had  created  a  ferment  in  the  heart  of 
(Tcrmany,  which  only  waited  a  spark  to 
discharge  itself  in  an  electric  explosion. 
The  network  of  railways  which  over¬ 
spread  the  country  had  led  to  a  quick  in¬ 
terchange  of  sentiment  bt'tween  remote 
provinces,  and  broke  down  those  exclusive 
barriers  by  which  Austria  had  isolated 
their  interests.  Educ-ation,  too,  had 
sprea<l ;  and  though  the  schoolmaster 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  [)oliceman,  still 
the  facts  in  his  lessons  contrived  to  dis- 
eoLangle  themselves  from  the  prejudices 
with  which  they  were  associated  ;  and  a 
strange  yearning  was  felt  for  social  objects 
l>eyond  the  pale  of  the  actual  condition 
of  society.  The  Prussian  Zollverein,  by 
leaguing  twenty-two  German  States  in 
close  compact,  t«)r  the  pos.ses.sion  of  inu- 
tnal  eoinmercial  rights  and  privileges, 
showe<l  what  advantages  might  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  national  eonfe<lcration  of| 
the  German  people.  The  development  of  i 
the  industrial  sources  of  Germany,  and  I 
the  augmentation  of  its  riches,  to  w’hich  i 
that  Zollverein  led,  enh.aneed  the  political  ' 
cljums  of  the  people,  and  enabled  them  to  : 
infose  more  strength  into  the  stniggle  for  i 
those  institutions  which  had  l)ecn  so  often  j 
promised,  but  so  long  withheld.  The  j 
military  organizations,  to  which  the  wars  i 


of  Naf)oleon  led,  had  trained  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  arms.  Thousands  of  the  best 
recruits  who  had  fought  at  Leipzic,  were 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  strong  manhood, 
and  ready,  at  any  favorable  juncture,  to 
throw  their  disciplined  energies  into  a 
contest  for  the  pos.session  of  the  liberty 
which  had  induced  them  to  face  death  in 
the  battle-iield.  It  was  evident  that  the 
mind  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  un-S<*la- 
vonic  races  of  the  empire  was  growing 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  the 
repressive  machinery  of  the  st.ate;  and 
that  unless  the  powers  of  the  government 
were  reinforced  by  additional  strength 
and  vigilance,  the  strain,  when  it  came, 
would  prove  liital.  lint,  instea<l  of  in- 
I  creased  activity,  somnolence  and  torpor 
I  crept  into  every  department  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  silence  the  ]»eople 
manilcsted  in  their  growing  strength  was 
mistaken  for  languor.  The  govermnent 
thought  it  might  also  commit  itself  to  the 
repose  of  dead  routine,  little  imagining 
the  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  which  it  had 
strewed  its  couch.  The  downfall  of  Louis ' 
PhilipjK*,  to  which  the  inauguration  of 
constitutional  reforms  in  Italy  had  con¬ 
tributed,  acted  like  an  active  salt  on  the 
nerves  of  the  Vienna  jmpulation.  In  a 
I  moment  they  became  conscious  of  their 
j  |»ower,  and  they  used  it.  They  s;»w'  be- 
j  fore  them  a  government  founded  on  the 
I  most  ojtprcssive  restrictions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  while  the  best  ]>ortion8  of  Europe 
were  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  un- 
fetterecl  freedom.  The  light  which  had 
burst  u|H)n  Paris  and  the  Italian  capitals 
made  the  darkness  at  Vienna  still  more 
foul  from  the  biilliancy  to  which  it  acted 
as  a  foil.  The  people  lost  not  a  moment 
in  disj)er8ing  that  darkness,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  same  sunshine  as  their 
neighbors.  The  secret  police  fled  like 
phantoms.  The  press  was  fieetl  from  the 
censorship:  religious  liberty  established. 
The  populace  streaming  into  the  ante¬ 
chambers  of  the  palact*,  extorted  from 
abashed  royalty  the  promise  of  represent¬ 
ative  institutions.  Metternich,  after  a 
formal  surrender  of  his  functions  at  tho 
call  of  an  enraged  multitude,  took  refuge 
in  flight.*  The  whole  system  he  had  so 
laboriously  built  up  collapsed  like  a  turret 
of  cards  before  the  breath  of  a  child.  His 
mansion  was  pillaged :  his  chateau  gutted 
and  sacked.  The  old  man  screened  him- 
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self  by  numerous  (lisguises  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  tlie  ])0|)iilace,  till  he  reached  the 
shores  of  Holland  ;  whence  ho  embarked 
to  seek  the  shelter  .aflbrded  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  those  Whigs  whom  he  ha<l  so 
fivKinently  traduced  as  the  fomentcis  of 
revolution. 

Alter  some  »t.ay  in  London  ^Nletternieh 
returned  to  lIoll:ind,  where  his  family  had 
taken  u[)  their  quarters.  The  Austrian 
victories  in  Italy  ami  Transylvania,  and 
the  blundering  inaptitude  for  self-govern- 
merit  which  ilie  extreme  radical  party 
evinced  both  in  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
and  in  the  cajiitals  of  the  sevei’al  States, 
soon  enabled  the  two  leading  monarchsof 
Germany  to  recover  from  their  sui’prise, 
and  br’ing  matters  back  to  their  old  foot¬ 
ing.  JMelternich,  after  three  year-s  of  ab¬ 
sence,  was  reinstated  in  his  former  iiosses- 
sions,  though  Ire  look  no  ostensible  jiart 
iir  the  government.  He,  nevertheless, 
often  appeared  at  Court,  and  enjoyed  the 
closet  favors  of  the  Emperor  qirite  as 
much  as  Waljiole  commanded  the  ear  of 
George  H.  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
Tre.osury.  Nor  docs  he  appear  in  the 
shade  of  r*etirement  to  have  lost  any  of 
that  Attic  wit  whose  sjirightly  sallies 
formed  the  principal  charm  of  his  brilliant 
reunions.  Hut  in  his  r'omark  ir|)on  the 
coup  d  etdt  of  the  second  of  Hecember, 
that  “you  could  do  any  thing  with  French 
bayonets  except  sit  upon  them,”  we  de¬ 
tect  the  germ  of  another  disappointment, 
that  must  have  pressed  heavily  upon  his 
closing  days,  if  it  did  not  hasten  his  death. 
Metternich  was  doubtless,  with  the  rest, 
of  the  world,  ver-y  much  Kur|irised  to  lind 
the  Str-asburg  hero  accomplish  so  well  the 
marvelous  feat  he  had  deemed  an  im|Ktssi- 
bility.  Ho  must  have  been  still  more 
sur-prised  to  lind  the  first-fruits  of  that 
dazzling  nebievernent  turned  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  power  in  Italy  ho  hail  so 
sedulously  labored  to  establish.  Metter¬ 
nich  thought  he  had  rid  the  world  of  the 
Najioloonic  dynasty;  but  here,  as  ho  was 
sittrng  down  to  honor’s  feast,  a  scion  of 
that  House  started  up  to  sweep  away  the 
labors  of  his  file,  and  conduct  him  to  the 
tomb.  He  might  have  exclaimed,  some- 
wh.at  after  the  tashion  of  the  Scotch  hero, 
who  had  so  summarily  provided  fur  Han- 
quo’s  issue : 

“  The  time  has  been. 

That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would 
die. 

And  there’s  an  end.  But  now  they  rise] 
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With  fifty  thousand  hayonsts  at  their  back. 
To  push  us  from  our  stools.” 

He  did  not  long  survive  the  first  reverses 
!  of  Austria  in  Italy  ;  the  last  sun  he  looked 
1  .at  shoHe  on  the  bloody  field  of  Magenta, 
i  He  died  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  inipress- 
!  cd  with  the  vanity  of  the  fruitless  labors 
I  of  a  long  life,  amid  the  jubilee  of  a  nation 
;  which  he  had  souglit  to  ojiprcss,  .and  the 
I  triumphs  of  a  name  he  had  endeavored  to 
!  extinguLsh. 

I  The  private  character  of  Metternich 
I  stands  out  in  bold  contrast  to  his  public 
;  career.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  seems 
j  to  have  punctually  discharged  all  those 
I  duties  which  enter  into  our  notions  of  so- 
I  cial  integrity.  His  home  was  the  sanctuary 
I  of  every  conventional  propriety.  When 
j  the  labors  of  diplomatic  deceit  w’ere  sus- 
j  pended,  at  least  he  could  retire  into  the 
I  bosom  of  his  family,  and  taste  there  of 
j  the  fountain  of  sincerity  clear  and  unde- 
■  filed.  Metternich  married  thrice,  and  on 
j  each  occasion  was  exceedingly  felicitous 
I  in  his  choice.  His  first  wile  was  the  Pi  in- 
!  cessde  Kauiiitz,  Avhom  hemariiedin  1796. 
i  She  died  in  1819,  leaving  a  son,  who  Ibl- 
j  lowed  her  three  years  afterwards,  and 
1  two  daughters,  now  living.  In  1825  he 
I  ni.arried  Mary,  Haroness  von  Leykam, 

I  whom  the  Emperor,  at  his  request,  cre- 
I  ated  Countess  of  Heilstein.  She  was  es- 
I  teemed  the  handsomest  woman  in  Vieii- 
'  na ;  but  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Hich- 
i  ard,  of  whom  we  now  hear  so  much  as 
I  Austria’s  Plenipotentiary  in  the  affair  of 
j  the  Duchies,  took  her  out  of  the  world 
two  years  after  the  union.  In  18:11  he 
marrieil  JMelanie,  Countess  of  Feiraris, 
who  proved  a  great  solace  to  his  closing 
years.  Metternich  averred  th.at  in  his 
last  marriage  he  was  not  unjust  to  the 
]  memory  of  his  former  wives;  but  rather 
{  refiectetl  the  highest  encomium  upon 
i  them,  as  it  showed  he  h.ad  enjoyed  so 
'  much  happiness  in  their  society  as  to  be 
I  e.ager  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state 
I  again. 

;  The  happiness  Metternich  exfrerienced 
!  from  the  ingennous  ]»robily  of  his  private 
i  life  might  have  taught  him  to  infuse  a  little 
!  of  the  same  uprightness  into  Ids  public 
I  dealings.  Hut  his  |>olitical  principles  led 
j  him  to  believe  that  no  government  could 
j  exist  without  being  deceptive  to  its  peo- 
I  pic ;  and  that  .as  they  were  to  their  people, 
i  so  must  they  be  to  each  other,  lienee, 
i  w’hile  his  private  statements  were  remark- 
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able  for  scrnpulous  accuracy,  the  faculty  of  I 
downright  lying  pervades  to  a  monstrous  ! 
extent  Ids  public  documents.  Ilis  fidelity  I 
to  bis  own  wives  has  been  vouched  for;  i 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  far  as  real  pas-  j 
sion  went,  it  W’as  stainless.  But  Metter-  | 
nicb,  when  he  could  serve  some  public  j 
purpose,  bad  not  the  smallest  scruple  in  i 
marring  the  felicity  of  the  wives  of  others,  i 
His  interference  with  the  maiital  relations  ' 
of  Napoleon  was  almost  eqtialed  by  his  | 
fostering  the  amorous  delinquencies  of  i 
Alexander,  He  flung  .an  Austrian  conn-  ! 
tess  into  the  way  of  the  Czar  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  that  the  suggestions 
which  would  have  been  unpalatable  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Austrian  envoy  might  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  lips  of  virgin  beauty  with 
prom]>t  acquiescence.  To  dt*coy  the  Hus-  ! 
sian  monarch  from  his  own  capital  across 
sterile  wastes  to  Tfopj>au  and  Laybach, 
in  1815),  Metternich  promised  him  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  same  charmer  who  had  solaced 
his  evenings  five  years  before  in  Vienna, 
and  transporter!  the  fair  one  to  Italy  for  j 
that  purpose.  Nay,  even  himself,  rluring  ' 
his  Parisian  emb.assy  in  1800,  when  he  was  j 
the  ty|>e  of  m.aseuline  beauty,  could  turn  ' 
the  adoration  which  some  of  the  frail  8e.\  : 
paiil  at  his  shrine  into  a  means  of  getting  ; 
at  secrets  tiseful  to  his  government,  com-  i 
mitted  to  their  keeping  by  over-confiding 
husbands.  It  is  a  singular  system  which  ' 
upholds  honor  in  private  life,  but  relegatt's  , 
it  from  matters  of  public  interest.  We  i 
have  .always  thought  if  integrity  was  need-  ' 
ed  in  the  citizen,  it  was  still  more  impera-  : 
lively  requireil  in  the  statesman  ;  and  that  j 
the  lionesty  of  private  transactions  was  j 
only  a  splinter  of  those  broad  and  massive  ' 
principles  of  equity  to  be  applied  in  regii-  ! 
fating  the  aff*iirs  of  natiorjs.  But  Metter-  ^ 
nidi  evidently  thought  that  man's  duties  ■ 
in  relation  to  (to<1  and  his  fellow-creatures  [ 
ended  as  soon  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  , 
private  circle,  and  that  when  he  entered  ' 
on  his  jmblic  business  his  nature  might  j 
partake  of  that  fraudulent  deceit  so  much  ■ 
appreciated  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Man,  in 
his  individual  capacity,  must  be  fastidous- 1 
ly  honest,  but  as  soon  as  he  enters  into  , 
the  councils  of  kingdoms,  he  must  consid- 1 
er  himself  one  of  a  society  of  scoundrels  !  ; 

The  aocawa  of  Paris  with  whom  Metter¬ 
nich  came  in  cont.act  «luring  his  visit  to  . 
that  capital  in  1825,  speak  in  high  temis  , 
of  his  deep  acquaintance  with  European 
Iiter.aturc,  and  the  discrimin:»ting  powers  \ 
of  his  judgment  in  letters  and  the  arts,  I 


Similar  eulogy  has  been  conferred  by  the 
English  artists  whom  ho  oceasionally  in¬ 
vited  to  share  his  hospitality.*  IMetter- 
nich,  however,  has  left  no  traces  of  such 
studies,  unless  it  bo  in  the  superior  stylo 
of  his  dispatches,  which  must  be  I'egarded 
as  models  of  this  sort  of  comi»osition. 
niere  is  a  dashing  vigor  and  a  sparkling 
fi'oshness  about  them.  Like  the  w.avcs 
eman.ating  from  a  fountain  boiling  over 
with  its  own  strength,  his  thoughts  eanie 
forth  rattling,  clear,  and  strong,  resolved 
to  drive  every  thing  along  the  current  of 
their  puimose.  If  we  may  believe  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Metternich  had  a 
poet’s  eye  for  nai  lire,  and  could  indulge 
m  reflections  ujxni  rich  scenery,  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  Wordsworth. 
When  in  Home,  he  took  the  English  p.aint- 
er  to  witness  the  sunsets  ofl‘  Monte  Mario, 
and  to  collate  their  mutual  criticisms  be¬ 
fore  the  glittering  shrines  of  St.  Peter’s. 
They  also  drove  to  Tivoli,  where  Metter¬ 
nich  p.assed  some  hours  gazing  on  the 
foaming  splendor  of  the  lower  falls  of  its 
cascade,  u  ithin  view  of  the  Sybil’s  temple. 
“Here,’’  exclaimed  the  statesman,  “the 
stream  flows  on  always  majestic,  always 
great;  not  caring  whether  it  has  audience 
or  not — with  no  feelings  of  rivalry  for 
jiowcr.  Here  is  no  envv,  no  exertion  for 
eflect.  It  is  content  with  its  own  gran¬ 
deur.”  When  dresse<l  for  an  ambassador’s 
jiarty,  his  equipage  and  attendants  wait¬ 
ing,  at  the  siiggestioii  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  he  would  change  his  dres.s,  jiro- 
ceed  to  his  favorite  daughter’s  room,  per- 
sinule  Marie  to  juit  on  her  cloak  and  ac¬ 
company  them  to  see  the  (Vdossetim  by 
moonlight.  Marie  would,  however,  on 
such  occasions,  express  her  predilection 
for  smiling  faces  in.^tea'l  of  pleasant  scene¬ 
ry.  “  What  boots  tine  c.ascades  and  rich 
scenery,  pajia,  if  the  people  about  you  are 
miserable?  I  would  prefer  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  Italy ;  for  though  th.at  is  a  flat, 
hedge-and  ditch  country,  at  least  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  happy.”  .Marie  sjioke  from  guile¬ 
less  simplicity  ofher  heart,  and  she  spoke 
wis<lom.  Even  the  father  might  nave 
stooped  to  imbibe  new  jninciples  of  state 
policy  from  the  prattle  of  his  child. 

Metternich,  though  a  civilian,  derived 
his  princijial  d(*corations  from  battle-fields. 
He  was  created  a  prince  on  the  eve  of 
Leipzic.  He  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Portella  from  that  encounler  which  de- 
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cided  Murat’s  fate  in  the  south  of  Italy  ; 
and  he  was  raised  to  a  grandee  of  Spain 
for  assisting  Ferdin.'ind  to  put  down  the 
Spanish  Cortes.  During  his  second  visit 
to  England,  alter  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1814,  Oxford,  as  the  metropolis  of  Tory 
pri^udice  and  ignorance,  not  unlitly  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
lint  the  lustre  of  the  stars  which  he  wore 
was  coinj)lotely  forgotten  in  the  grace  of 
that  de{>ortmcnt  and  the  winning  alfability 
which  constituted  Mctteniich  the  Circe  of 
dos{x>tisin.  Ilis  decorations  did  not  en¬ 
hance  the  dignity  of  the  man,  but  the 
dignity  of  the  man  imparted  lustre  to  the 
decorations.  That  unruffled  front  and 
sprightly  demeanor  which  .always  accom- 
jKinies  the  tinished  di^ilomatist,  never  for¬ 
sook  Metternich.  \\  hether  he  plucked 
a  rose  from  the  bosom  of  a  proud  beauty, 
or  was  tearing  a  crown  from  some  anoint¬ 
ed  head  in  Italy,  or  dooming  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  patriot  to  the  grim  dungeons  of 
Spielberg,  his  countenance  always  wore 
\  the  same  smiling  appearance.  Even  in 
the  resignation  of  his  functions  before  that 


famished  mob  which  broke  into  the  ante¬ 
chambers  of  the  palace  on  that  bleak 
March  morning  of  1848,  there  was  a  calm 
Caesarean  dignity,  which  awed  the  auda¬ 
cious  ringleaders  into  silence.  The  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  form  was  indeed  worthy  of 
the  splendid  gifts  it  enshrined.  We  can 
not  but  regret  that  so  lofty  a  spirit  should 
have  ap|>earcd  in  the  political  world  as  an 
angel  of  darkness  and  not  as  an  angel  of 
light.  Hut  it  is  only  just  the  people 
should  remember  that  Mettemich’s  mind 
was  warped  out  of  a  right  course  by  their 
mad  excesses.  Let  them  remember  that 
they  conspired  to  raise  the  spirit  which 
flagellated  their  ranks  and  blighted  their 
destinies.  The  career  of  Metternich  will 
then  inspire  a  double  lesson.  For  states¬ 
men  can  not  reflect  upon  its  vicissitudes 
without  feeling  they  can  derive  no  lasting 
security  from  impjUmg  the  minds  of  their 
jteople ;  and  that  the  liberty  they  suppress 
will  only  gain  renewed  strength  from  de¬ 
feat,  and  rise  at  last  in  its  might  to  tiiumph 
over  their  grave. 


From  Frotor’t  Hogozlne. 

CONCERNING  HURRY  AND  LEISURE. 


On  !  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  time  I 
to  breathe,  and  tliink,  and  look  around 
one !  I  mean,  of  course,  that  all  this  is  a 
blessing  to  the  man  who  has  been  over¬ 
driven  :  who  has  been  living  for  many 
days  in  a  breathless  Imrry,  pushing  and 
driving  on,  trying  to  get  through  his 
work,  yet  never  seeing  the  end  of  it,  riot 
knowing  to  wh.at  task  he  ought  to  turn 
first,  so  many  are  pressing  upon  him  alto¬ 
gether.  Some  folk,  I  am  infonned,  like 
to  live  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  in  a 
ceaseless  crowd  of  occupations ;  but  such 
folk  fonn  the  minority  of  the  race.  Most 
human  beings  will  agree  in  the  assertion 
that  it  is  a  horrible  feeling  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  It  wastes  the  tissues  of  the  body ; 
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I  it  fevers  the  fine  mechanism  of  the  brain ; 
it  renders  it  impossible  for  one  to  enjoy 
the  scenes  of  nature.  Trees,  fields,  sun¬ 
sets,  rivers,  breezes,  and  the  like,  must  all 
be  enjoyed  at  leisure,  if  enjoyed  at  all. 
lliere  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  a  man’s 
paying  a  hurried  visit  to  the  comitry.  Ue 
may  as  well  go  there  blindfold,  as  go  in  a 
hurry.  He  will  never  see  the  country. 
He  will  have  a  perception,  no  doubt,  of 
hedgerows  .and  grass,  of  green  lanes  and 
silent  cottages,  perhaps  of  great  hills  and 
rocks,  of  various  items  which  go  towards 
making  the  country ;  but  the  country 
itself  he  will  never  see.  That  feverish 
atmosphere  which  he  carries  with  him 
will  distort  and  transform  even  individual 
‘  31 
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objects ;  but  it  will  utterly  exclude  the 
view  of  the  whole.  A  circling  London 
fog  could  not  do  so  more  completely. 
For  quiet  is  the  great  characteristic  and 
the  great  charm  of  country  scenes ;  and  ' 
you  can  not  see  or  feel  quiet  when  you  | 
are  not  (^uiet  yourself.  A  man  flying ' 
through  tins  peaceful  valley  in  an  express- 1 
train  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  j 
might  just  as  reasonably  fiuicy  that  to  us,  ! 
its  inhabitants,  the  trees  and  hedges  8<‘cm  | 
always  dancing,  rushing,  and  circling ' 
about,  as  they  seem  to  him  in  looking ; 
from  the  window  of  the  flying  carriage ;  1 
as  imagine  that,  when  he  comes  for  a  day  ' 
or  two’s  visit,  he  sees  these  landscai>es  as  I 
they  are  iu  themselves,  and  as  they  look 
to  their  ordinary  inhabitants.  The  quick 
pulse  of  London  keeps  with  him  ;  he  can 
not,  for  a  long  time,  feel  sensibly  an  influ-  j 
once  so  little  startling,  as  faintly  flavored, ; 
as  that  of  our  simjile  country  life.  We  j 
have  all  beheld  some  country  scenes,  jile.as- , 
iug  but  not  very  striking,  while  driving ! 
hastily  to  catch  a  train  for  which  we  feared  I 
we  should  be  too  late ;  and  afterwards,  | 
when  we  came  to  know  them  well,  how  ! 
different  they  looked !  i 

I  have  been  in  a  hurry.  I  have  been  ■ 
tremendously  busy.  I  have  got  through  i 
an  amazing  amount  of  work  in  the  last ! 
few  weeks,  as  I  ascertain  by  looking  over  : 
the  recent  pages  of  my  diary.  You  can  i 
never  be  sure  whether  you  have  been  I 
working  hard  or  not,  except  by  consulting  ' 
your  diary.  Sometimes  you  have  an  op-  ] 
pressed  and  worn-out  feeling  of  having  j 
been  over-driven,  .and  of  having  done  a  ' 
vast  deal  during  many  days  past ;  when  j 
lo !  you  turn  to  the  micoinpromising ! 
record,  you  test  the  accuracy  of  your  feel- 1 
ing  by  that  unerring  and  unimpeachable  ! 
standard  ;  and  you  hud  that,  after  all,  you  ' 
have  accomplished  very  little.  The  dis-  i 
oovery  is  mortifying,  but  it  does  you  j 
good ;  and  besides  other  results,  it  enables  : 
you  to  see  how  very  idle  and  useless  peo-  i 
pie,  who  keep  no  diary,  may  easily  bring  | 
themselves  U)  believe  that  they  are  among 
the  hardest-wrought  of  mortals.  They  i 
know'  they  feel  weary;  they  know’  they 
have  l)eeu  in  a  bustle  and  worry ;  they 
think  they  have  been  in  it  much  longer 
than  is  the  fact.  For  it  is  curious  how 
readily  we  believe  that  any  strongly  felt ' 
state  of  mind  or  outward  condition  — 
strongly  felt  at  the  present  moment — has 
be#n  lasting  for  a  very  long  time.  You 
have  been  iu  very  low’  spirits :  you  fancy  1 


now  that  you  h.ave  been  so  for  a  great 
portion  of  your  life,  or  at  any  rate  for 
w’ceks  past :  you  turn  to  your  diary  — 
why,  eight  and  forty  hours  ago  you  were 
as  merry  as  a  cricket  during  the  pleasant 
drive  with  Smith,  or  the  cheerful  evening 
that  you  spent  with  Snarling.  I  can  well 
imagine  that  when  some  heavy  misfortune 
befalls  a  man,  he  soon  begins  to  feel  as  if 
it  had  befallen  him  a  long,  long  time  ago : 
he  can  hardly  remember  days  which  were 
not  darkened  by  it :  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  condition  of  his  bidng  .almost  since  his 
birth.  And  so,  if  yon  liave  bwn  toiling 
very  hard  for  three  days  —  your  pen  in 
yonr  hand  almost  from  morning  to  night 
perhaps — rely  upon  it  that  at  the  end  of 
those  days,  save  fur  the  nncomproinising 
diary  th.at  keeps  you  right,  you  would 
have  in  your  mind  a  general  impression 
that  you  had  been  lalsiring  «les|>erately 
for  a  very  long  |H*riod  —  for  many  days, 
for  several  weeks,  I'or  a  month  or  two. 
After  he.avy  rain  has  fallen  for  four  or  five 
days,  all  persons  who  do  not  keep  diaries 
invariably  think  that  it  has  rained  for  a 
fortnight.  If  keen  frost  lasts  in  winter 
for  a  Ibrtnight,  all  pei  sons  w  ithout  diaries 
have  a  vague  belief  that  there  has  been 
frost  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  You  re¬ 
solve  to  read  Alison’s  valuable  Jlistory  of 
the  French  Revolution,  (I  take  for  grant¬ 
ed  you  are  a  young  jterson  :)  yon  go  at  it 
every  evening  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  you  have  a  vague,  uneasy  im¬ 
pression,  that  yon  have  been  soaked  in  a 
sea  of  platitudes,  or  w’eighed  down  by  an 
incubus  of  words,  for  about  a  hundred 
years.  There  is  indeed  one  signal  exce|)- 
tion  to  the  law  of  mind  which  has  been 
noticed  :  the  law,  to  wit,  that  if  your  pre¬ 
sent  state  is  one  that  is  strongly  felt,  you 
naturally  fancy  th.at  it  has  lasted  much 
longer  than  it  has  actually  done.  !Month 
by  month  you  receive  with  gratitude  a 
certain  periodical  whose  name  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  further  to  particularize.  You 
sit  down  to  read  it,  having  first  cut  its 
leaves.  You  fall  into  an  eiistasy  of  inter¬ 
est  in  what  you  read.  And  when  you  re- 
tuni  to  a  state  of  perception  of  the  out¬ 
ward  world,  you  fancy  you  h.ave  been 
reading  for  about  ten  minutes.  You  cou- 
Bult  your  w’atch :  you  have  been  reading 
for  three  hours!  Xeed  that  monthly 
magazine’s  name  be  mentioned  ? 

Every  human  being,  then,  who  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  knowing  for  certain  whether  he  is 
doing  much  work  or  little,  ought  to  pre- 
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serve  a  record  of  what  ho  does.  And 
such  a  record,  I  believe,  will  in  most  cjises 
servo  to  humble  him  who  keeps  it,  and  to 
sptir  on  to  more  and  harder  work.  It 
will  seldom  flatter  vanity,  or  encourajje  a 
tendency  to  re.st  on  the  oars,  as  though 
enough  ]ja<l  been  done.  You  must  have 
labored  very  hard  and  very  constantly  in¬ 
deed,  if  it  looks  much  in  black  and  wlnte. 
And  how  much  work  may  be  expressetl 
by  a  very  few  words  in  the  diary  !  Think 
of  Eiihu  Burritt’s  “  forged  foui  teen  hours, 
then  Hebrew  Bible  three  hours.”  Tlunk 
of  Sir  Walter’s  short  memorial  of  his 
eiglit  pages  before  breakfa.st  —  and  what 
large  and  closely-written  pages  they  were ! 
And  how  much  stretch  of  such  minds  as 
they  have  got  —  how  many  (piick  and 
laborious  processes  of  the  mental  ma¬ 
chinery  —  are  briefly  embalmed  in  the 
diaries  of  humbler  and  smaller  men,  in 
such  entries  as  “  after  breakfast,  walk  in 
garden  with  children  for  ten  minutes; 
then  Article  on  ten  pp. ;  working  hard 
from  ten  till  one  i*.M. ;  then  left  off  with 
b.ad  headache,  and  very  weary  ?”  And 
don’t  limey,  reader,  that  the  ten  pages 
thus  accomjdished  are  ten  pages  of  the 
magazine :  they  are  ten  pages  of  manu¬ 
script,  probably  making  al)Out  three  of 
print.  The  truth  is,  you  can’t  represent 
work  by  any  reconl  of  it.  As  yet,  there 
is  no  way  known  of  photographing  the 
mind's  exertion,  and  thus  preserving  an 
accurate  memorial  of  it.  You  might  as 
well  expect  to  find  in  such  a  general 
phrase  as  a  stormy  sea  the  delineation  of 
the  countless  shapes  and  transformations 
of  the  waves  throughout  several  hours  in 
several  miles  of  ocean,  as  think  to  see  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  eight  pages  before 
breakfast  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  hard,  varied,  wearing-out  work  that 
went  to  turn  them  off.  And  so  it  is,  that 
the  diary  which  records  the  work  of  a 
very  hard-wrought  man,  m.ay  very  likely 
appear  to  careles.s,  nnsympathizing  readers, 
to  express  not  such  a  veiy  laborious  life 
after  all.  Who  has  not  felt  this,  in  read¬ 
ing  the  biography  of  that  amiable,  able, 
indefatigable,  and  over-wrought  man,  T)r. 
Kitto?  He  worked  himself  to  death  by 
labor  at  bis  desk :  but  only  the  reader  w’ho 
has  learned  by  jiersonal  experience  to  feel 
for  him,  is  likely  to  see  how  he  did  it. 

But  besides  such  reasons  as  these,  there 
are  strong  arguments  why  every  man 
should  keep  a  diary.  I  can  not  imagine 
how  many  reflective  men  do  not.  How 


narrow  and  small  a  thing  their  actual  life 
must  l>e !  Tliey  live  merely  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  the  present  is  only  a  shifting 
point,  a  constantly  progressing  ra.athema- 
tical  line,  which  parts  the  ftiture  from  the 
past.  If  a  man  keejm  no  diary,  the  path 
crumbles  away  behind  him  us  his  feet 
leave  it ;  and  days  gone  by  are  little  more 
than  a  blank,  broken  by  a  few  distorted 
shadow's.  His  life  is  all  confined  within 
the  limits  of  to-day.  Who  does  not  know 
how'  im}K'rfect  a  thing  memory  is  ?  It 
not  merely  forgets  ;  it  misleads.  Things 
in  memory  do  not  merely  fade  away,  pre¬ 
serving  as  they  fade  their  own  lineaments 
so  long  as  they  can  be  seen  :  they  change 
their  aspect,  they  change  their  place,  they 
turn  to  something  quite  different  from  the 
fact.  In  the  picture  of  the  past,  which 
memory  unaided  by  any  written  record 
sets  before  us,  the  perspective  is  entirely 
wrong.  How  capriciously  some  events 
seem  quite  recent,  which  the  diary  shows 
are  really  far  away  ;  and  how  unaccount¬ 
ably  many  things  look  far  aw'ay,  which  in 
truth  are  not  left  many  weeks  beliind  us  1 
A  man  might  almost  as  well  not  have 
lived  at  all  as  entirely  forget  that  he 
has  lived,  and  entirely  forget  what  he  did 
on  those  departed  days.  But  I  think 
that  almost  every  person  would  feel  a 
great  interest  in  looking  back,  day  by 
day,  u])on  wdiat  he  did  and  thought  upon 
that  day  twelvemonths,  that  day  three  or 
five  years.  The  trouble  of  writing  the 
diary  is  very  small.  A  few  lines,  a  few 
words,  written  at  the  time,  suffice,  when 
ou  look  at  them,  to  bring  all  (what  Yan- 
ees  call)  the  surrou7idings  of  that  season 
before  you.  Many  little  things  come  up 
again,  which  you  know  quite  well  you 
never  would  have  thought  of  again  but 
for  your  glance  at  those  words,  and  still 
which  you  feel  you  would  be  sorry  to 
have  forgotten.  There  must  be  a  rich¬ 
ness  about  the  life  of  a  person  who  keeps 
a  diary,  unknown  to  other  men.  And  a 
million  more  little  links  and  ties  must  bind 
him  to  the  members  of  his  family  circle, 
and  to  all  among  whom  he  lives.  Life,  to 
him  looking  back,  is  not  a  bare  line, 
stringing  together  his  personal  identity ; 
it  is  surrounded,  intertwined,  entangled, 
with  thousands  and  thousands  of  slight 
incidents,  which  give  it  beauty,  kindliness, 
reality.  Some  folk’s  life  is  like  an  oak 
walking-stick,  straight  and  varnished ;  use¬ 
ful,  but  hard  and  bare.  Other  men’s  life 
(and  such  may  yours  and  mine,  kindly 
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reader,  ever  Ik?)  is  like  that  oak  wlien  it 
wag  uot  a  stick  but  a  branch,  and  waved, 
leaf-enveloped,  and  with  lots  of  little  twijfs 
growing  out  of  it,  upon  the  summer  tree. 
And  j'et  more  precious  than  the  power  of 
the  diary  to  call  up  again  a  host  of  little 
circumstances  and  facts,  is  its  jiower  to 
bring  back  the  indescribable  but  keenly- 
felt  atmosphere  of  those  departed  days. 
The  old  tune  comes  over  you.  It  is  not 
merely  a  collection,  an  aggregate  of  facts, 
th.at  comes  back  ;  it  is  something  far  more 
excellent  than  that :  it  is  the  soul  of  days 
long  ago;  it  is  the  AuUl  lang  syne 
itself !  The  perfume  of  hawthom-hedges 
laded  is  there;  the  breath  of  bi-eezes  that 
lanned  our  gray  hair  when  it  made  sunny 
curls,  often  smoothed  down  by  hands  that 
are  gone ;  the  sunshine  on  the  grass  where 
these  old  fingers  made  daisy-chains ;  and 
snatches  of  music,  compared  with  which 
any  thing  you  hear  at  the  Opera  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poor.  Therefore  keep  your  diary, 
my  friend.  Begin  at  ten  years  old,  if  you 
have  not  yet  attained  that  age.  It  will 
be  a  curious  link  between  the  altered  sea¬ 
sons  of  your  life ;  there  will  be  something 
very  touching  about  even  the  changes 
which  will  pa.ss  upon  your  handwriting. 
You  will  look  back  at  it  occasion.ally,  and 
shed  several  tears  of  which  you  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  be  ashamed.  No 
doubt  when  you  lo<}k  back,  you  will  find 
many  very  silly  things  iu  it ;  M  ell,  you  did 
uot  think  them  silly  at  the  time ;  and  pos¬ 
sibly  you  may  be  humbler,  wiser,  and 
more  syinp.athetic,  for  the  fact  that  your 
diary  will  convince  you,  (if  you  are  a  sen¬ 
sible  ]>er6on  now,)  that  probably  you 
yourself,  a  few  years  or  a  great  many 
years  since,  were  the  greatest  fool  you 
ever  kuew.  Possibly  at  some  future  time 
you  may  look  back  with  similar  feelings 
on  your  ])resent  self:  so  you  will  see  that 
it  is  very  fit  that  meanwhile  you  should 
avoid  selfconlidence  and  cultivate  humili¬ 
ty  ;  that  you  should  not  be  bumptious  iu 
any  M  ay  ;  and  that  you  should  bear,  w'ith 
great  patience  and  kindliness,  the  follies 
of  the  young.  Therefore,  my  reader, 
write  up  your  diary  daily.  You  may  do 
so  at  either  of  two  times :  First.  After 
breakfast,  M’heuever  you  sit  down  to  your 
work,  and  before  you  begin  your  M  ork ; 
Second.  After  you  have  done  your  in¬ 
doors  M  ork,  M  hich  ought  not  to  be  later 
than  two  p.m.,  and  before  you  go  out  to 
your  external  duties.  Some  good  men,  as 
Dr.  Arnold,  have  iu  addition  to  this 


brought  up  their  history'  to  the  present 
period  before  retiring  for  the  night.  This 
!  IS  a  good  plan  ;  it  preserves  the  record  of 
I  the  day  as  it  apj)ear8  to  us  in  tM  O  diflerent 
moods:  the  record  is  therefore  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  true  one,  uncolored  by  any 
temporary  ment.al  state.  Write  doun 
briefly  what  you  have  been  doing.  Never 
mind  th.at  the  events  are  very  little.  Of 
'  course  they  must  be  ;  but  you  remember 
!  wh.at  Pope  said  of  little  things.  Stale 
!  what  M  ork  you  did.  Becord  the  progress 
'  of  matters  in  the  garden.  Mention  wliere 
you  took  your  Avalk,  or  ride,  or  drive. 

'  State  any  thing  j)articular  concerning  the 
I  hoi'ses,  cows,  dogs,  and  pigs.  I’rescrve 
!  some  memorial  of  the  progress  of  the 
children.  Belate  the  occasions  on  Mhich 
you  made  a  kite  or  a  M  ater-M  heel  for  any 
'  of  them  ;  also  the  stories  vou  told  them, 

'  and  the  hymns  you  heani  them  rei>cat. 

'  You  may  preserve  some  mention  of  their 
more  remarkable  and  old-fashioned  say- 
!  ings,  J’orsitan  et  (dim  hve  tneminisse 
juvabit :  all  these  things  may  bring  back 
'  more  jdainly  a  little  life  M’hen  it  has 
I  ceased ;  and  set  before  you  a  rosy  little 
I  face  and  a  curly  little  head  Mheii  they 
I  have  moldered  into  clay.  Or  if  you  go, 
as  you  M  ould  rather  h.ave  it,  before  them, 
M’hy,  when  one  of  your  boys  is  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  Lord 
Chancellor,  they  may  turn  over  the  faded 
leaves,  and  be  the  better  for  reading  those 
early  records,  and  not  im|x)ssibly  think 
some  kindly  thoughts  of  their  Governor 
M’ho  is  far  aM.ay.  Record  when  the  first 
snoM'drop  came,  and  the  earliest  prim¬ 
rose.  Of  course  you  M’ill  mention  the 
books  you  read,  and  those  (if  any)  M’hich 
you  write.  Preserve  some  inemoruil,  in 
short,  of  every  thing  that  interests  you 
and  yours;  and  look  back  each  day,  after 
you  have  Mritten  the  fcM'  lines  ol  your 
little  chronicle,  to  see  what  you  Mere 
about  that  day  the  ])receding  year.  No 
one  M’ho  in  this  simple  spirit  keej)s  a 
diary,  can  possibly  be  a  bad,  unfeeling,  or 
cruel  man.  No  scapegrace  or  blackguard 
could  keej)  a  diary  such  as  that  M  hich  has 
been  described.  I  am  not  forgetting  that 
various  blackguard.s,  and  extremely  dirty 
ones,  have  kept  diaries,  but  they  have 
been  diaries  to  match  their  om  u  charac¬ 
ter.  Even  in  reading  Byron’s  diary,  you 
can  see  th.at  he  M’as  not  so  much  a  very 
bad  felloM’,  .as  a  very  silly  felloM',  Avho 
thought  it  a  gr.and  thing  to  be  esteemed 
very  bad.  When,  by  the  M'ay,  will  the 
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(Liy  come  when  young  men  will  cease  to 
regard  it  as  the  perfection  of  youthful  hu¬ 
manity  to  be  a  reckless,  swaggcritig  fel¬ 
low,  who  never  knows  how  much  money 
he  has  or  spends,  who  darkly  hints  that 
he  has  done  many  wicked  things  which  he 
never  did,  who  makes  it  a  boast  that  he 
never  reads  any  thing,  and  thus  who  af- 
i'ects  to  be  even  a  more  ignorant  num¬ 
skull  than  ho  actually  is  ?  When  will 
young  men  cease  to  be  ashamed  of  doing 
right,  and  to  boast  of  doing  wrotig,  (which 
they  never  did  ?)  “  Thank  (4od,”  said 

poor  Milksop  to  me  the  other  day,  “  al¬ 
though  1  have  done  a  great  many  bad 
things,  I  never  did,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  j 
silly  follow  fancied  that  I  should  think  a  | 
vast  deal  of  one  who  had  gone  through  ; 
so  much,  and  sown  such  a  large  crop  of  j 
wild  oats.  I  looked  at  him  with  much  j 
pity.  Ah  !  thought  I  to  myself,  there  ore  j 
fellows  who  actually  do  the  things  you  i 
absurdly  jwetend  to  have  done;  but  if; 
vou  had  been  one  of  those  I  should  not 
Iiave  shaken  hands  with  you  five  minutes 
since.  With  great  dirticulty  did  I  refrain 
from  p.atting  his  empty  he.ad,  and  saying, 
“()])Oor  Milksop!  you  are  a  tremendous 
fool.” 

It  is  indeed  to  be  admitted  that  by 
keeping  a  diary  you  are  providing  what 
is  (juite  sure  in  days  to  come  to  be  an 
occasional  c.ause  of  sadness.  Probably  it 
will  never  conduce  to  cheerfulness  to  look  ■ 
back  over  those  leaves.  Well,  you  will 
be  much  the  better  for  being  sad  occa¬ 
sionally.  There  are  other  things  in  this 
life  tlian  to  put  things  in  a  ludicrous  light, 
.and  laugh  .at  them.  That^  too,  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  its  time  .and  ))lace:  but  even  Dou- 
gl.as  .lerrold  sickened  of  the  forced  fun  of 
Punchy  and  thought  this  world  had  better 
ends  than  jesting.  Don’t  let  your  diary 
fall  behind :  write  it  up  day  by  day :  or 
you  will  shrink  from  going  back  to  it  and 
continuing  it,  as  Sir  W.alter  Scott  tells  us 
he  did.  You  will  feel  a  double  unhappi¬ 
ness  in  thinking  you  .are  neglecting  some¬ 
thing  you  ought  to  do,  ami  in  knowing 
that  to  repair  your  omission  demands  an 
exertion  attended  with  e8j)ecial  pain  and 
sorrow.  Avoid  at  all  events  th<tt  discom¬ 
fort  of  diary-keeping,  by’  scrupulous  re¬ 
gularity  :  there  are  others  which  you  can 
not  avoid,  if  you  keej)  diary  at  all,  ami 
occasionally  look  back  upon  it.  It  must 
tend  to  make  thoughtful  people  sad,  to  be 
reminded  of  things  concerning  which  we 
feel  that  w’e  can  not  think  of  them ;  that 


they  have  gone  wrong,  and  can  not  now 
be  set  right ;  that  the  evil  is  irremediable, 
and  must  just  remain,  and  fret  and  worry 
whenever  thought  of ;  and  life  go  on  un¬ 
der  th.at  condition.  It  is  like  making  up 
one’s  mind  to  live  on  under  some  incur¬ 
able  disease,  not  to  be  allevi.atcd,  not  to 
be  remedied,  only  if  possible  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Ordinary  j)eople  have  all  some 
of  these  things :  tangles  in  their  life  and 
afiairs  that  can  not  be  uni’aveled  and 
must  be  left  alone  :  sorrowful  things 
which  they  think  can  not  be  helped.  I 
think  it  highly  inexpedient  to  give  Avay 
to  such  a  feeling;  it  ought  to  be  resisted 
as  far  as  it  possibly  can.  The  very  worst 
thing  that  you  can  do  with  a  skeleton  is 
to  lock  the  closet-door  upon  it,  and  try  to 
think  no  more  of  it.  Xo :  ojKjn  the  door : 
let  in  air  and  light :  bring  the  skeleton 
out,  and  sort  it  manfully  up:  perh.aps  it 
may'  j>rove  to  be  oidy'  the  skeleton  of  a 
cat,  or  even  no  skeleton  at  all.  There  is 
many  a  house,  and  many  a  family,  in 
which  there  is  a  skeleton,  which  is  made 
the  distressing  nightmare  it  is,  mainly  by 
trying  to  ignore  it.  There  is  some  fret¬ 
ting  disagreement,  some  painful  estrange¬ 
ment,  made  a  thousand  times  Avorse  by 
ill-judged  endeavors  to  go  on  just  as  if  it 
were  not  there.  If  you  wish  to  get  rid 
of  it,  you  must  recognize  its  existence, 
and  treat  it  with  frankness,  and  seek  man¬ 
fully'  to  set  it  right.  It  is  wonderful  how 
few  evils  are  remediless,  if  you  fairly  face 
them,  and  honestly  try'  to  remove  them. 
Therefore,  I  say  it  eaniestly,  don’t  lock 
your  skeleton  -  chamber  door.  If  the 
skeleton  be  there,  I  defy  you  to  forget 
that  it  is.  And  even  if  it  could  bring 
you  present  quiet,  it  is  no  healthful 
draught,  the  water  of  Lethe.  Drugged 
rest  is  unrefreshful,  and  has  painful 
dre.ams.  And  further;  don’t  let  vour 
diary'  turn  to  a  small  skeleton,  as  it  is 
sure  to  do  if  it  h.as  fallen  much  into 
arrear.  There  will  be  a  jieculiar  soreness 
in  thinking  that  it  is  in  arrear ;  yet  you 
Avill  shrink  painfully’  from  the  idea  of  tak¬ 
ing  to  it  again  and  bringing  it  up.  Better 
to  begin  a  fresh  volume.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  especially  avoided.  Do  not 
on  any  account,  upon  some  evening  when 
you  are  pensive,  dow’n-hearted,  and  alone, 
go  to  the  old  volumes,  and  timi  over  the 
yellow  p.age3  with  their  faded  ink.  Never 
recur  to  volumes  telling  the  story’  of  years 
long  .ago,  except  at  very  cheerful  times  in 
very  hopeful  moods :  unless,  indeed,  you 
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desire  to  feel,  as  did  Sir  Walter,  the  con-  Just  a  foot  from  my  hand,  a  twig  with 
ncction  between  tlie  clauses  of  the  acnp-  very  large  leaves  is  moving  slowly  and 
tural  statement,  that  Ahithophd  set  his  gently  to  and  fro.  There,  the  great  ser- 
hause  in  order  and  hanged  himself.  In  rated  leaf  has  brushed  the  pen.  The  sun- 
tbat  setting  in  order,  what  old,  buried  shine  is  sleeping  (the  word  is  not  an 
associations  rise  up  again :  what  sudden  aftected  one,  but  simjdy  expresses  the 
pangs  shoot  through  the  heart,  what  a  phenomenon)  upon  the  bright  green  grass, 
weight  comes  down  upon  it,  as  we  open  and  uj>on  the  dense  nm-sses  of  ft>liage 
drawers  long  locked,  and  come  upon  the  which  are  a  little  way  oft’  on  every  Bi<lo. 
relics  of  our  early  selves,  and  schemes  and  Away  on  the  left,  there  is  a  well-grown 
hopes!  Well,  your  old  diary,  of  even  horse-chestnut  tree,  blazing  with  blossoms, 
five  or  ten  years  since,  (especially  if  you  Why,  by  the  way,  does  Mr.  AllHut  Smith 
have  as  yet  hardly  reached  middle  age,)  mention  that  w'hen  a  lot  of  little  Chineses 
is  like  a  repertory  in  which  the  essence  of  had  a  passage  of  English  dictated  to  them, 
all  sad  things  is  preserved.  Ba<l  as  is  they  all  WTote  it  out  with  perfect  accuracy 
the  draw’er  or  the  shelf  which  holds  the  except  one  of  them,  who  spelt  chestnut 
letters  sent  you  from  home  when  you  w’rong  by  introducing  the  central  t  ? 
were  a  schoolboy ;  shar]>  as  is  the  sight  Does  not  Mr.  Smith  know  that  such  is 
of  tlmt  lock  of  hair  of  your  brother,  the  right  way  to  spell  the  word,  and  that 
whoso  grave  is  baked  by  the  suns  of  chesmit  without  tlio  t  is  wrong?  In  the 
Hiudostan;  roiling  (not  to  say  more)  as  is  little  recesses  where  the  turf  makes  bays 
the  view  of  that  fa<led  ribbon  or  those  of  verdure  going  into  the  thicket,  the 
withero<l  flowers  which  you  still  keep,  grass  is  nearly  as  white  with  daisies  as  if 
though  Jessie  has  long  since  married  Mr.  it  were  covered  with  snow,  or  had  several 
Beest,  who  has  ten  thousand  a  year :  they  table-cloths  spread  out  u[>on  it  to  dry. 
are  not  so  bad,  so  8har]»,  so  roiling,  as  is  Blue  and  green,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
the  old  dLary,  u  herein  the  spirit  of  many  form  an  incongruous  combination  in  female 
di8ap])ointments,  toils,  partings,  and  cares,  dress ;  but  how  beautiful  the  little  patches 
is  distilled  and  preserved.  So  don’t  look  of  sapphire  sky,  seen  through  the  green 
too  frequently  into  your  old  old  diaries,  or  leaves !  Keats  was  quite  right ;  any  one 
they  will  make  you  glum.  Don’t  let  them  who  is  really  fond  of  nature  must  be  very 
be  your  usual  reading.  It  is  a  poor  use  far  gone  indeed,  when  he  or  she,  like  ]>oor 
of  the  past,  to  let  its  remembrances  unfit  i  Isabella  with  her  pot  of  basil,  “  forgets 
you  for  the  duties  of  the  present.  the  blue  .above  the  trees.”  I  am  specially 

I  have  been  in  a  hurry,  I  h.ave  said ;  noticing  a  whole  host  of  little  ap|>earanceB 
but  I  am  not  so  now.  Probably  the  in-  and  relations  among  the  natural  objecta 
telligent  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  within  view,  which  no  man  in  a  hurry 
may  surmise  as  much.  I  am  enjoying  would  ever  observe ;  yet  which  are  cer- 
three  days  of  delightful  leisure.  I  did  tenly  meant  to  be  observed,  and  worth 
nothing  vesterday ;  I  am  doing  nothing  observing.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  a 
to-day :  i  shall  do  nothing  to-morrow,  beautiful  thing  in  nature  is  lost  because 
This  is  June:  let  mo  feel  that  it  is  so.  no  human  being  sees  it:  I  have  not  so 
When  in  a  hurry,  you  do  not  realize  that  vain  an  idea  of  the  importatjce  of  our 
a  month,  more  especially  a  summer  month,  race.  I  do  not  think  that  tiiat  blue  sky, 
has  come,  till  it  is  gone.  June :  let  it  be  with  its  beautiful  fleecy  clouds,  was  spread 
repe.ated :  the  leafy  month  of  June,  to  out  there  just  as  a  scene  at  a  theater  is 
use  the  strong  expression  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  spread  out,  simply  to  be  looked  at  by  us ; 
Let  me  hear  you  imme<iiately  quote  the  aud  th.at  the  intention  of  its  Maker  is 
verse,  my  young  lady  reader,  in  which  j  balked  if  it  be  not.  Still,  among  a  host 
that  expression  is  to  be  found.  Of  course  I  of  other  uses,  which  we  do  not  know,  it 
you  can  rej^t  it.  It  is  now  very  warm,  j  can  not  be  questioned  that  one  end  of  the 
and  beautifully  bright.  I  am  sitting  on  a  !  scenes  of  nature,  and  of  the  capacity  of 
velvety  lawn,  a  hundred  yards  fr<*m  the  noting  aud  eujojnng  them  which  is  im- 
door  of  a  oonsiderable  country  house,  not  planted  in  our  being,  is,  that  they  should 
my  ]>ersonal  property.  Under  the  sha<low  be  noted  and  enjoyed  by  human  minds 
of  a  larg^  sycamore  is  this  iron  chair;  and  hearts.  It  is  now  11.30  a.m.,  and  I 
and  this  little  table,  on  which  the  paper  have  nothing  to  do  that  need  take  me 
looks  quite  green  from  the  reflection  of  far  from  this  8{>ot  till  dinner,  which  will 
the  leaves.  There  is  a  very  little  breeze,  be  just  seven  hours  hereafter.  It  requires 
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An  nnintcrrnptod  view  of  at  least  four  or  | 
live  hours  ahead,  to  p^ive  the  true  sense 
of  leisure.  If  you  know  you  have  some 
particular  engagement  in  two  hours,  or 
even  three  or  four,  the  feeling  you  have  , 
is  not  that  of  leisure.  On  the  exjntrary, 
you  feel  that  you  must  push  on  vigorously 
with  whatever  you  may  be  about;  there 
is  no  time  to  sit  down  and  muse.  Two 
hours  are  a  very  short  time.  It  is  to  be 
admitted  th.at  much  less  than  half  of  that 
period  is  very  long,  when  you  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  sermon  ;  and  the  man  who  wishes 
his  life  to  appear  as  long  as  possible  can 
never  more  ettectually  coni)):is8  his  end 
than  by  going  very  frecpiently  to  hear 
preachers  of  that  numerous  class  whose 
discourses  are  always  sensible  .and  in  good 
taste,  and  also  sickeningly  dull  and  tire¬ 
some.  Half  an  hour  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  such  good  men  has  oftentimes 
appeared  like  about  four  hours.  Hut  for 
quiet  folk,  living  in  the  country,  and  who 
have  never  held  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  or  secretary'  of  state,  two  hours 
form  quite  too  short  a  vista  to  permit  of 
sitting  down  to  begin  any  serious  work, 
such  a.s  writing  a  sermon  or  an  article. 
Two  hours  will  not  .afford  elbow-room. 
One  is  cramped  in  it.  Give  me  a  clear 
prospect  of  hve  or  si-v ;  so  shall  I  begin 
an  e8s.ay  for  Jb'mser.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Ilazlitt  was  a  man  of  the  town, 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  hurry,  and  to 
fancy  short  blinks  of  unoccujiation  to  be 
leisure — even  as  a  man  long  dwelling  in 
American  woods  might  think  a  little  open 
glade  quite  au  extensive  clearing.  He 
begins  his  essay  on  Living  to  0ne‘*s-8«lf, 
by  saying  that  being  in  the  country  ho 
has  a  tine  o})portunity  of  writing  on  that 
long-contemplated  subject,  "and  of  writing 
at  leisure,  because  he  has  three  hours  good 
before  Jum^  not  to  mention  a  iKulridgo 
getting  ready  for  his  supper.  Ah !  not 
enough !  V ery  well  for  the  fast-going, 
high-pressure  London  mind ;  but  quite 
insufficient  for  the  deliberate,  slow-run¬ 
ning  country  one,  that  lias  to  overcome  a 
gre.at  inertia.  How  many, good  ideas,  or 
at  least  ideas  vi'hich  ho  thinks  good,  will 
occur  to  the  rustic  writer;  and  bo  cast 
iiside  when  he  retlects  that  he  has  but 
two  hours  to  sit  at  his  task,  and  that 
therefore  ho  has  not  a  moment  to  spare 
for  collateral  matters,  but  must  keep  to 
the  even  thread  of  his  story  or  his  argu¬ 
ment!  A  man  who  has  four  miles  to 
walk  within  au  hour,  baa  little  time  to 


stop  and  look  at  the  view  on  either  hand ; 
and  no  time  at  all  for  scrambling  over  the 
hedge  to  gather  some  wild  flowers.  But 
now  I  rejoice  in  the  feeling  of  an  unlimited 
horizon  before  me,  in  the  regard  of  time. 
Various  new  books  are  lying  on  the  grass ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  he.ap,  a  certain 
number  of  tliat  trenchant  and  brilliant 
periodical,  the  Saturday  lleview.  This 
18  delightful !  It  is  jolly !  And  let  us 
alwaj's  be  glad,  if  through  training  or 
idiosyncrasy  we  have  come  to  this,  my 
reader,  that  whenever  you  and  I  enjoy 
this  tranquil  feeling  of  content,  there 
mingles  with  it  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to-day,  if  I  did  not 
know  Whom  to  thank  for  all  this.  I  like 
the  simple,  natural  piety,  which  has  given 
to  various  seats,  at  the  top  of  various 
steep  hills  in  Scotland,  the  homely  name 
of  liest  and  be  t/iankful  /  I  trust  I  am 
now  doing  both  these  things.  O  ye  men 
who  have  never  been  overworked  and 
overdriven,  never  kept  for  w'eeks  on  a 
constant  strain  and  in  a  feverish  hurry, 
you  don’t  know  what  you  miss !  Sweet 
and  delicious  as  cool  water  is  to  the  man 
parched  with  thirst,  is  leisure  to  the  man 
just  extricated  from  breathless  hurry ! 
And  nauseous  as  is  that  same  water  to 
the  man  whose  thirst  has  been  completely 
quenched,  is  leisure  to  the  man  whose  life 
is  nothing  but  leisure. 

Let  me  j»ick  up  that  number  of  the 
Saturday  Jieviete,  and  turn  to  the  article 
which  is  entitled  Smithi's  Drag.*  That 
article  treats  of  a  certain  essay  which  the 
present  writer  contributed  to  the  June 
number  of  this  Magazine ;  and  sets  out 
the  desultory  fashion  in  which  that  essay 
wanders  about.  I  have  read  the  article 
with  great  amusement  and  pleasure.  In 
the  m:un  it  is  perfectly  just.  Does  not 
the  avowal  say  something  for  the  writer’s 
good-humor?  Not  frequently  does  the 
reviewed  acknowledge  that  he  was  quite 
rightly  pitched  into.  Let  me,  however, 
say  to  the  very  clever  and  smart  author 
of  Smith's  Drag.,  that  he  is  to  some  extent 
mistaken  in  his  theory  as  to  my  system  of 
essay-writing.  It  is  not  entirely  true  that 
I  begin  my  essays  wdth  irrelevant  de¬ 
scriptions  of  scenery,  horses,  and  the  like, 
merely  because  I  know  nothing  about  my 
subject,  and  care  nothing  about  it,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it ;  and  so  am 
glad  to  got  over  a  page  or  two  of  my  pro- 
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duction  without  bona  fide  going  at  my 
subject.  Such  a  consideration,  no  doubt, 
is  not  without  its  weight;  and  besides 
this,  holding  at  every  way  of  discussing 
all  things  whatsoever  is  good  except  the 
tiresome,  I  think  that  even  Smith’s  Drag 
serves  a  useful  end  if  it  pulls  one  a  little 
way  through  a  heavy  discussion ;  as  the 
short  inclined  plane  set  Mr.  Henson’s 
aerial  machine  off  with  a  good  start, 
without  W'hich  it  could  not  fly.  B»it 
there  is  more  than  this  in  the  case.  The 
writer  holds  by  a  grand  principle.  The 
writer’s  great  reason  for  saying  something 
of  the  scenery  amid  which  he  is  writing, 
is,  th.at  he  believes  that  it  materially 
affects  the  thought  produced,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  You 
would  not  give  a  just  idea  of  a  country 
house  by  giving  us  an  architect’s  eleva¬ 
tion  of  its  fiapade,  and  showing  nothing 
of  the  hills  by  which  it  is  backed,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  »So,  too,  with  thought.  We 
think  with  time  and  space ;  and  unless 
you  are  a  very  great  man,  M’riting  a  book 
like  Butler’s  Analogy ^  the  outward  scenes 
amid  M'hich  yon  write  will  color  all  your 
abstract  thought.  Most  people  hate  ab¬ 
stract  thought.  Give  it  in  a  setting  of 
scene  and  circumstances,  and  their  or¬ 
dinary  folk  will  accept  it.  Set  a  numlwr 
of  essays  in  a  story,  however  slight ;  and 
hundreds  will  read  them  who  would  never 
have  looked  twice  at  the  bare  essays. 
Human  interest  and  a  sense  of  reality  are 
thus  communicated.  When  any  one  says 
to  me,  “I  think  thus  and  thus  of  some 
abstract  topic,”  I  like  to  say  to  him : 
“  Tell  me  where  you  thought  it,  how  you 
thought  it,  what  -you  were  looking  at 
w'hen  you  thought  it,  and  to  whom  you 
talked  about  it.”  I  deny  that  in  essays 
what  is  wanted  is  results.  Give  me  pro¬ 
cesses.  Show  me  how'  the  results  are 
arrived  at.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  this 
is  inexpedient.  You  would  not  enjoy 
vour  dinner  if  you  inquired  too  minutely 
into  the  previous  history  of  its  comjionent 
elements,  before  it  appeared  upon  your 
table.  You  might  not  care  for  one  of 
Goldsmith’s  or  Sheridan’s  jileasantries,  if 
you  traced  too  curiously  the  steps  by 
which  it  M-as  licked  into  sharw.  Not  so 
with  the  essay.  And  by  exnibiting  the 
making  of  his  essay,  as  well  as  the  essay 
itself  when  made,  the  essayist  is  enabled 
to  preserve  and  exhibit  many  thoughts, 
which  he  could  turn  to  no  account  did  he 


exhibit  only  his  conclusions.  It  is  a  grand 
idea  to  represent  two  or  three  friends  as 
discussing  a  subject.  For  who  that  has 
ever  written  upon  .abstract  subjects,  or 
conversed  upon  them,  but  knows  th.at 
verv  often  what  seem  capital  ideas  occur 
to  him,  which  he  has  not  had  time  to 
write  down  or  to  utter  iK’fore  he  sees  an 
.answer  to  them,  before  he  discovers  th.at 
they  are  unsound.  Noiv  to  the  ess.ayist 
writing  straight-forward  these  thoughts 
are  lost ;  he  can  not  exhibit  them.  It 
w’ill  not  do  to  write  them,  and  then  .add 
that  now  he  sees  they  are  wrong.  Here, 
then,  is  the  great  use — one  great  use — of 
the  Ellesmere  and  the  Dunsford,  who 
sh.all  hold  friendly  council  with  the  essay¬ 
ist.  They,  understood  to  be  talking  off¬ 
hand,  can  state  all  these  interesting  and 
striking,  though  unsound  views ;  and 
then  the  more  deliberate  Milverton  can 
show'  that  they  are  wrong.  And  the 
three  friends  combined  do  but  represent 
the  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a 
single  individual :  for  who  does  not  know 
that  every  reflective  man  is,  at  the  very 
few'est,  “  three  gentlemen  at  once  ?”  Let 
me  say  for  myself,  th.at  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  sm.all  part  of  the  inexpressible 
charm  which  there  is  about  the  h'riends 
in  Council  and  the  ComjHinions  of  My 
Solitude,  arises  from  the  use  of  the  two 
exjKjdients;  of  exhibiting  j»rocesses  as 
well  as  results,  of  showing  how  views  .are 
formed  as  Avell  as  the  views  themselves ; 
and  also  of  setting  the  whole  abstract 
part  of  the  work  in  a  framework  of 
scenes  and  circumstances.  All  this  makes 
one  feel  a  life-like  reality  in  the  entire 
picture  presented,  and  enables  one  to 
open  the  leaves  with  a  home-like  .and 
friendly  sympathy.  Do  not  fancy,  my 
brilliant  reviewer,  that  I  pretend  to  write 
like  th.at  thoughtful  and  graceful  author, 
so  rich  in  wis<iom,  in  wit,  in  pathos,  in 
kindly  feeling.  All  I  s.ay  is  that  I  have 
leame<l  from  him  the  grand  principle, 
that  abstract  thought,  for  ordinary  read¬ 
ers,  must  gain  re.ality  and  interest  from  a 
setting  of  time  and  place. 

There  is  the  green  branch  of  the  tree, 
waving  about.  The  breeze  is  a  little 
stronger,  but  still  the  air  is  j>erfectly  warm. 
Ixit  me  Ik>  leisurely ;  I  feel  a  little  hurried 
with  writing  that  last  paragraph ;  I  wrote 
it  too  quickly.  To  write  a  paragraph  too 
quickly,  putting  in  too  much  pressure  of 
steam,  will  materi.ally  accelerate  the  pulse. 
That  is  an  end  greatly  to  be  avoided. 
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Who  shall  write  hastily  of  leisure !  Fancy 
Izuak  Walton  going  out  fishing,  and  con¬ 
stantly  looking  at  his  watch  every  five  min¬ 
utes,  for  fear  of  not  catching  the  express  ' 
train  in  half  an  hour!  It  would  he  indeed  j 
a  grievous  inconsistency.  The  old  gentle-  | 
man  might  better  have  staid  at  home.  i 
It  is  all  very  well  to  be  occasionally,  for  , 
two  or  three  d.ays,  or  even  for  a  fortnight, 
in  a  hurry.  Every  earnest  man,  with 
work  to  do,  will  find  that  occasionally  | 
there  comes  a  jtressure  of  it ;  there  comes 
a  crowd  of  things  which  must  be  done 
quickly  if  they  are  done  at  all ;  and  the 
coinlilion  thus  induced  is  hurry.  I  .am 
aware  of  course,  that  there  is  a  distinction  j 
between  haste  and  hurry — hurry  adding  ; 
to  rapidity  the  element  of  jiainful  confu-  | 
sion  ;  but  in  the  case  of  ordinary  people,  ; 
haste  generally  implies  hurry.  Aiul  it  will 
never  do  to  become  involved  in  a  mode  | 
of  life  which  implies  a  constant  breath¬ 
less  juishing  on.  It  must  be  a  horrible  ; 
thing  to  go  through  life  in  a  hurry.  It  | 
is  highly  exjwdient  for  all,  it  is  absolutely  , 
necessary  for  most  men,  tliat  they  should  ' 
have  occasional  leisure.  Many  enjoy- 1 
ments — perhaps  all  the  tranquil  and  en- 1 
during  enjoyments  of  life — can  not  be  felt 
except  in  leisure.  And  the  best  protlucts  | 
of  the  human  mind  and  heart  can  be  i 
brought  forth  only  in  leisure.  Little  does  j 
he  know  of  the  calm,  unexciting,  unweary-  | 
ing,  la.sting  satisfliction  of  life,  who  has  , 
never  known  what  it  is  to  j)lj^*e  the  leis-  j 
urely  hand  in  the  i«lle  ]>ocket,  and  to  j 
saunter  to  and  fro.  Min«l,  I  utterly  des¬ 
pise  the  idler  —  the  loafer,  as  Yankees} 
term  him,  who  never  does  any  thing —  ' 
whoso  idle  hands  are  always  in  his  idle  : 
pockets,  and  who  is  always  sauntering  to 
and  fro.  Leisure,  Iw  it  remembere«l,  is  | 
the  intermission  of  Labor  ;  it  is  the  blink  \ 
of  idleness  in  the  life  of  a  hard-working  \ 
man.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  j 
th.at  leisure  is  dignified,  commendable,  or  | 
enjoyable.  But  to  him  it  is  all  these,  and  , 
more.  Let  us  not  be  ever  driving  on.  i 
The  machinery,  ]»hysical  and  ment.al,  will 
not  stand  it.  It  is  fit  that  one  should  oo-  | 
casionally  sit  dowm  on  a  grassy  bank,  and  | 
look  listlessly,  for  a  long  time,  at  the  | 
daisies  around,  and  watch  the  patches  of 
bright-blue  sky  through  green  leaves  ov'er- 
head.  It  is  right  to  rest  on  a  large  stone 
by  the  margin  of  a  river ;  to  rest  there  on 
a  summer  day  for  a  long  time,  and  to 
watch  the  Lapse  of  the  water  as  it  ]>asses  ^ 
away,  and  to  listen  to  its  silvery  ripple  I 


over  the  pebbles.  Who  btit  a  blockhead 
will  think  you  idle  ?  Of  course  blockheads 
m.ay ;  but  you  and  I,  my  reader,  do  not 
care  a  rush  for  the  opinion  of  blockheads. 
It  is  fit  that  a  man  .should  have  time  to 
chase  his  little  children  about  the  green, 
to  make  a  kite  and  occasionally  fly  it,  to 
rig  a  ship  and  occasionally  sail  it,  for  the 
ha[>pines3  of  those  little  folk.  There  is 
nothing  unbecoming  in  making  your  New¬ 
foundland  dog  go  into  the  water  to  bring 
out  sticks,  nor  in  teaching  a  lesser  dog  to 
stand  on  his  hinder  legs.  No  doubt  Gold¬ 
smith  was  combining  leisure  with  work 
when  Reynolds  one  <lay  visited  him ;  but 
it  Avas  leisure  that  aided  the  work.  The 
j>ainter  entere<l  the  jmjcI’s  room  unnoticed. 
The  poet  wiis  seated  at  his  desk,  Avith  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  j)aper  before 
liim  ;  but  he  had  turned  away  from  The 
and  with  uplifted  hand  was  look¬ 
ing  toAAurds  a  comer  of  the  r«K)m,  where 
a  little  dog  sat  Avith  difficulty  on  his 
h.aunches,  Avith  imploring  eyes.  Reynolds 
looked  over  the  jmet’s  shoulder,  and  read 
a  couplet  Avho.se  ink  Avas  still  wet : 

“  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  be¬ 
guiled  ; 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.” 

Surely,  my  friend,  you  will  never  again 
read  that  couplet,  so  simply  and  felicitous¬ 
ly  exj)ressed,  without  remembering  the 
circumstances  in  Avhich  it  was  Avritten. 
Who  shouhl  knoAv  better  than  Goldsmith 
AA-hat  simple  pleasures  “  satisfy  the  child”  ? 

It  is  fit  that  a  busy  man  should  occa¬ 
sionally  be  able  to  stand  for  a  (piarter  of 
an  hour  by  the  drag  of  his  friend  Smith ; 
and  walk  round  the  horses,  and  smooth 
down  their  fore-legs,  and  pull  their  ears, 
•and  drink  in  their  general  aspect,  and 
enjoy  the  rich  color  of  their  bay  coats 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine ;  and  minutely 
and  critically  inspect  the  drag,  its  ])ainting, 
its  cushion-s,  its  fur-robes,  its  stejw,  its 
a|»oke8,  its  silver  caps,  its  lamps,  its  entire 
expression,  niese  are  enjoyments  that 
lu.st,  and  that  can  not  be  had  save  in  leis¬ 
ure.  They  are  are  calm  and  innocent ; 
they  do  not  at  all  quicken  the  pulse,  or 
fever  the  brain  ;  it  is  a  good  sign  of  a  man 
if  lie  feels  them  as  enjoyments :  it  shows 
that  he  h.as  not  indurated  his  moral  palate 
by  appliances  highly  spiced  with  the  cay¬ 
enne  of  exeitement,  all  of  which  border  on 
vice,  and  most  of  Avhich  imply  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  praise  of 
leisure,  that  only  in  leisure  aaiII  the  humau 
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mind  yield  many  of  its  best  products.  I  cessary  of  intellectual  existence.  There 
Calm  views,  sound  thoughts,  healthful  must  be  long  seasons  of  quiescence  be- 
feelings,  do  not  originate  in  a  hurry  or  a  tween  the  occasional  efiorts  of  production, 
fever.  I  do  not  forget  the  w’ild  geniuses  An  electric  eel  can  not  be  always  giving 
who  wrote  some  of  the  bnest  English  off  shocks.  The  shock  is  powerful,  but 
tragedies — men  like  Christopher  Marlowe,  short,  and  then  long  time  is  needful  to 
Ford,  Massinger,  Dekker,  and  Otway,  rally  for  another.  A  field,  however  good 
No  doubt  they  lived  in  a  whirl  of  wild  ex-  its  soil,  will  not  grow’  wheat  year  after 
citement,  yet  they  turned  off  many  fine  year.  Such  a  crop  exhausLs  the  soil ;  it 
and  immortal  thoughts.  But  their  thought  is  a  strain  to  f>roduce  it ;  and  after  it  the 
was  essentially  morbid,  and  their  feeling  field  must  lie  fallow’  for  a  while — it  must 
hectic ;  all  their  view’s  of  life  and  things  have  leisure,  in  short.  So  is  it  w’ith  the 
were  unsound.  And  the  l>eauty  with  mind.  Who  does  not  know’  that  various 
which  their  writings  are  flushed  all  over,  literary  electric  eels,  by  repeating  their 
is  like  the  beauty  that  dwells  in  the  brow  shocks  too  frequently,  h.ave  come  at  last 
too  tr.ansparcnt,  the  cheek  too  rosy,  and  j  to  give  off  an  electric  result  w’liich  is  but 
the  eye  too  bright,  of  a  fair  girl  dying  of  j  the  faintest  and  washiest  echo  of  the  thrill- 
decline.  It  is  entirely  a  hot-house  thing,  j  ing  and  startling  ones  of  earlier  days  ? 
and  away  from  the  bracing  atmosphere  of :  Festus  was  a  strong  an«l  unmistakable 
reality  and  truth.  Its  sweetness  palls,  its  stock ;  The.  Angel  World  was  much  w'eak- 
beauty  frightens  ;  its  fierce  j>assion  and  !  en  ;  2'he  Myotic,  w’as  extremely  weak ;  and 
its  wild  despair  are  the  things  in  which  it  The  Age  was  twaddle.  Why  di<l  the  au- 
is  at  home.  I  do  not  believe  the  stories  !  thor  let  himself  down  in  such  a  fashion  ? 
which  are  told  about  Jeflery  scribbling  off  j  The  writer  of  Featus  was  a  grand,  myste- 
his  articles  while  dressing  for  a  ball,  or  [  rious  image  in  many  youthful  minds : 
after  returning  from  one  at  four  in  the  ;  dark,  wonderful,  not  quite  comprehensi- 
moming:  the  fact  is,  nothing  good  for  ble.  The  writer  of  live  Age  is  a  smart 
much  was  ever  produced  in  that  jaunty,  but  silly  little  fellow,  whom  we  could 
hasty  fashion,  which  is  suggested  by  such  readily  slap  upon  the  back  and  tell  him 
a  phrase  as  scribbled  off.  Good  ideas  be  had  rather  made  a  fool  of  himself, 
flash  in  a  moment  on  the  mind ;  but  they 

are  very  crude  then ;  and  they  must  thackeray  and  dickens. 

mellowed  and  matured  by  time  and  in 

leisure.  It  is  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  And  who  does  not  feel  how  weak  the 
the  Poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin  was  pro-  successive  shocks  of  Mr.  Thackeray  .and 
duced  by  a  lot  of  young  men  sitting  over  Mr.  Dickens  are  grow’ing  ?  The  former, 
their  wine,  very  much  excited,  and  talking  especiall)’,  strikes  out  nothing  new.  Any 
very  loud,  and  two  or  three  at  a  time,  thing  good  in  his  recent  productions  is 
Some  happy  impromptu  hits  may  have  just  the  old  thing,  with  the  colors  a  goo»l 
been  elicited  by  th.at  mental  friction ;  but,  j  deal  washed  out,  and  with  salt  which  has 
rely  upon  it,  the  Needy  Knife-Grinder^  I  lost  its  savor.  Poor  stuff  comes  of  con- 
and  the  song  whoso  chorus  is  Niversity  1  stantly  cutting  and  cropping.  The  |>ota- 
of  Gottingen,  were  conijiosed  when  their  j  toes  of  the  mind  grow  small ;  the  iiitellec- 
anthor  w.a8  entirely  alone,  and  h:id  plenty  tual  wheat  comes  to  have  no  ears  ;  the 
of  time  for  thinking.  Brougham  is  an  j  moral  tumi|>s  are  infected  W’ith  the  finger 
exception  to  all  rules :  he  certainly  did  and  toe  disease.  The  mind  is  a  reservoir 
w’rite  his  JJiecourae  of  Natural  Theology  which  can  be  emptied  in  a  much  shorter 
while  rent  asunder  by  all  the  multifarious  time  than  it  is  )>ossiblc  to  fill  it.  It  fills 
engagements  of  a  Lord  Ch.ancellor ;  but,  through  an  infinity  of  little  tubes,  m.any 
afWr  all,  a  great  deal  that  Brougham  has  so  small  as  to  act  by  capillary  attraction, 
done  exhibits  merely  the  smartness  of  a  But  in  w’riting  a  book,  or  even  an  article, 
sort  of  intellectual  legerdemain ;  and  th.at  it  empties  as  through  a  twelve-inch  pipe, 
celebrated  Diaconrae,  so  far  as  I  romem-  It  is  to  me  quite  wonderful  that  most  of 
ber  it,  is  remarkably  poor  stuff.  I  am  the  sermons  one  hears  are  so  good  as  they 
imw  talking  not  of  great  geniuses,  but  of  are,  considering  the  uninterinittent  stream 
ordinary  men  of  education,  when  I  main-  in  whicli  most  preachers  are  compelled  to 
tain  that  to  the  laborer  whose  work  is  produce  them.  I  have  sometimes  thought, 
mental,  and  especially  to  the  man  whose  in  listening  to  the  discourse  of  a  really 
work  it  is  to  write,  leisure  is  a  pure  ue-  thoughtful  and  able  clergyman — If  you. 
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ray  friend,  had  to  write  a  sermon  once  a 
month  instead  of  once  a  week,  how  very 
admirable  it  would  be ! 

Some  stupid  people  are  afraid  of  con- 
fessiniT  that  they  ever  have  leisure.  They 
wish  to  palm  off  npon  the  human  race  the 
delusion  that  they,  the  stupid  people,  are 
always  hard  at  work.  They  are  afraid  of 
being  thought  idle  unless  they  maintain 
this  fiction.  I  have  known  clergymen 
who  would  not  on  any  account  take  any 
recreation  in  their  own  ]>arishes,  lest  they 
should  be  deemed  lazy.  They  would  not 
fish,  they  would  not  ride,  they  would  not 
garden,  they  would  never  been  seen  lean¬ 
ing  upon  a  gate,  and  far  less  carving  their 
name  upon  a  tree.  What  absurd  folly  ! 
They  might  just  as  well  have  pretended 
that  they  did  without  sleep,  or  without 
food,  as  without  leisure.  You  can  not 
always  drive  the  machine  .at  its  full  speed. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  the  machine  may  be 
so  driven  for  two  or  three  years  at  the 
lieginning  of  a  man’s  professional  life ; 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  go  on 
for  such  a  period  with  hardly  any  appre¬ 
ciable  leisure  at  all.  liut  it  knocks  up  the 
machine:  it  wears  it  out:  and  after  .an 
attack  or  two  of  nervous  fever,  we  learn, 
what  we  should  have  known  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  a  iiir  larger  amount  of  tangi¬ 
ble  work  will  be  accomplished  by  regular 
exertion  of  moderate  degree  and  continu¬ 
ance,  than  by  going  ahead  ii^the  feverish 
and  unrestful  fashion  in  which  really*  e.arn- 
est  men  are  so  ready  to  begin  their  task. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  lie  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  th.at  clergymen  should 
bre.ak  down  in  strength  and  spirits  in 
about  three  years  alter  entering  the 
church.  Some  die :  but  hapjiily  a  larger 
number  get  well  again,  and  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  days  work  at  a  more 
reasomible  rate.  As  for  the  sermons  writ¬ 
ten  in  that  feverish  st.age  of  life,  what 
crude  and  extravagant  things  they  are : 
stirring  and  striking,  perhaps,  but  hectic 
and  forced,  and  entirely  devoid  of  the  re¬ 
pose,  reality,  and  davlight  feeling,  of  ac¬ 
tual  life  and  fact.  \  et  how  many  good, 
injudicious  people,  are  ever  ready  to  ex- 
pt'ct  of  the  new  cunite  or  rector  an  amount 
of  work  which  man  can  not  do  ;  and  to  ex¬ 
press  their  disap])ointment  if  that  work  is 
not  done !  It  is  so  very  easy  to  map  out 
a  task  which  you  are  not  to  do  yourself : 
and  you  feel  so  little  wearied  by  the  toils 
of  other  men !  As  for  you,  my  young 


friend,  beginning  your  parochi.*il  life,  don’t 
be  ill-pleased  with  the  kindly-Bieant  advice 
of  one  who  speaks  from  the  experience  of 
a  good  many  yeara,  iuid  who  has  himself 
known  all  that  you  feel,  and  foolishly  done 
all  that  you  are  now  disposed  to  do.  Con- 
I  sider  for  how  many  hours  of  the  day  you 
j  can  labor,  without  injury  to  body  or 
mind :  labor  faithfully  for  those  hours, 

I  and  for  no  more.  Never  mind  about 
I  what  may  be  said  by  Miss  Limejuice  and 
I  Mr.  Snarling.  They  will  find  fault  at  any 
j  rate  ;  .and  you  will  mind  less  about  their 
:  fault-finding,  if  you  have  an  unimpaired 
!  digestion,  and  unaffected  lungs,  and  an 
I  unenlarged  heart.  Don’t  jiretend  that 
j  you  are  .always  working  :  it  would  be  a 
sin  against  (iod  and  Nature  if  you  were. 

I  Say  frankly.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
I  work  that  I  can  do  ;  and  that  I  will  do  : 
but  I  niust  have  my  hours  of  leisure.  I 
I  must  have  them  for  the  sake  of  my  parish¬ 
ioners  as  well  as  for  my  own  ;  for  leisure 
I  is  .an  essential  part  of  that  mental  disci- 
j  jiline  which  will  enable  my  mind  to  grow 
and  turn  oft'  sound  instruction  for  their 
'  benefit.  Leisure  is  a  necessary  part  of 
'  true  life  ;  and  if  I  am  to  live  at  all,  I  must 
j  have  it.  Surely  it  is  a  thousand  times 
I  better  candidly  and  manfully  to  take  up 
that  groimd,  than  to  take  recreation  on 
I  the  sly,  .as  though  you  were  ashamed  of 
I  being  found  out  in  it,  and  to  disguise 
!  your  leisure  as  though  it  were  a  sin.  I 
'  heartily  despise  the  clergyman  who  reads 
'  Adam  Bede,  secretly  in  his  study,  and 
I  when  any  one  comes  in,  pops  the  volume 
{ into  his  waste-paper  basket.  An  innocent 
I  thing  Is  wrong  to  you  if  you  think  it 
I  wrong,  remember.  I  am  soriT  for  the 
'  man  who  is  ()uito  .ashamed  if  any  one  finds 
I  him  chasing  his  little  children  about  the 
I  green  before  his  house,  or  standing  look¬ 
ing  at  a  b.ank  of  primroses  or  a  bed  of 
I  violets,  or  a  high  wall  covered  with  i\'y. 

!  Don’t  give  in  to  that  feeling  for  one  seo- 
I  ond.  You  are  doing  right  in  doing  all 
[  that ;  and  no  one  but  an  ignorant,  stupid, 

'  malicious,  little-minded,  vulgar,  contempti- 
!  ble  blockhead  will  think  you  are  doing 
wrong.  On  a  sunny  day,  you  are  not  idle 
if  you  sit  down  and  look  for  an  hour  at 
the  ivied  wall,  or  at  an  apple-tree  in  blos¬ 
som,  or  at  the  river  gliding  by.  You  are 
not  idle  if  you  w’alk  about  your  garden, 
noticing  the  progress  and  enjoying  the 
I  beauty  and  fragrance  of  each  individual 
j  rose-tree  on  such  a  charming  June  day  as 
!  this.  You  arc  not  idle  if  you  sit  dowm 
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upon  a  garden-seal,  and  take  your  little  | 
boy  u|>oa  your  kuee,  and  talk  with  him  j 
about  the  many  little  matters  which  give  j 
interest  to  his  little  life.  You  are  doing  j 
something  which  may  help  to  establish  a  , 
bond  between  you  closer  thati  that  of 
blood ;  and  the  estranging  interests  of  af-  | 
ter  years  may  need  it  all.  And  you  do  i 
not  know,  even  as  regards  the  work  (if  of ; 
coiujKtsitiou)  at  which  you  are  busy,  what  ! 
good  ideas  and  impulses  may  come  of  the  | 
quiet  time  of  looking  at  the  ivy,  or  the  i 
blossoms,  or  the  stream,  or  your  child’s  ! 
sunny  curls.  Such  things  often  start 
thoughts  which  might  8<*em  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  them.  That  they  do  so, 
Is  a  fact  to  which  the  experience  of  num¬ 
bers  of  busy  and  thoughtful  men  can  tes¬ 
tify.  Various  thick  skulls  may  think  the 
statement  mystical  and  incomprehensible : 
for  the  sjike  of  such  let  me  confirm  it  by 
high  authority.  Is  it  not  curious,  by  the 
way,  that  in  talking  to  some  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  if  you  state  a  view  a  little  beyond 
their  mark,  you  will  find  them  doubting 
and  disbelieving  it  so  long  as  they  regard 
it  as  resting  u|)on  your  own  authority ; 
but  if  you  can  quote  any  thing  tliat  sounds 
like  it  from  any  printed  book,  or  even 
newsj)aper,  no  matter  how  little  worthy 
the  author  of  the  article  or  book  may  be, 
you  will  find  the  view  received  with  re- 
H|K*ct,  if  not  with  credence?  The  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been  printed,  gives  any 
opinion  whatsoever  much  weight  with 
some  folk.  And  your  opinion  is  esteemed 
as  if  of  greater  value,  if  you  can  only  show 
that  anj'  human  being  agreed  with  you  in 
entertaining  it.  So,  my  friend,  if  Mr. 
Snarling  thinks  it  a  delusion  that  you  m.ay 
giiin  some  thoughts  .aud  feelings  of  value, 
in  the  jiassive  contemplation  of  nature, 
inform  him  that  the  following  lines  were 
written  by  one  Wordsworth,  a  stami)-dis- 
tributor  in  Cumberland,  regarded  by 
many  competent  judges  as  a  very  wise 
man : 

“  Why,  William,  on  that  old  pray  stone. 

Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 

AVhy,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone. 

And  dream  your  time  away  ? 

**  One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake. 

When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 

To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake. 

And  thus  1  made  reply  : 

“  The  eye — it  can  not  choose  but  see  ; 

We  can  not  bid  the  ear  be  still : 

Our  bodies  feel,  where’er  they  be. 

Against  or  with  our  will 


“  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers, 

Which  of  them.selvcs  our  minds  impress : 
That  wc  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours. 

In  a  wise  pas.siveness. 

“  Think  you,  ’mid  all  this  mighty  sum. 

Of  tiling  forever  speaking. 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 

But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

“  Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone. 
Conversing  as  I  may, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone, 

And  dream  my  time  away  1” 

Such  an  opinion  is  sound  and  just.  Not 
that  I  believe  that  instead  of  sending  a 
lad  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make  him  sit  down  on  a  gray 
stone,  by  the  side  of  any  lake  or  river, 
and  wait  till  wisdom  came  to  him  through 
the  gentle  teaching  of  nature.  The  in¬ 
struction  to  be  thus  obtained  must  be 
supplementary  to  a  good  education,  col¬ 
lege  and  professional,  obtained  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  it  must  be  sought  in  in¬ 
tervals  of  leisure,  intercalated  in  a  busy 
and  energetic  life,  liut  thus  intervening, 
and  coming  to  sujiplement  other  training, 
I  believe  it  Avill  serve  ends  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  and  elicit  from  the  mind 
the  very  best  material  which  is  there  to 
be  elicited.  Some  people  say  they  work 
best  under  pressure:  De  Quincey,  in  a 
recent  volume,  declares  that  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  must  produce  a  cert.ain 
amount  of  writing  in  a  limited  time  has 
often  seemed  to  open  new  cells  in  his 
brain,  rich  in  excellent  thought ;  and  I 
have  known  preachers  (very  poor  ones) 
declare  that  their  best  sermons  were  writ¬ 
ten  after  dinner  on  Saturday.  As  for  the 
sermons,  the  best  were  bad ;  as  for  I)e 
Quincey,  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  Let  us 
have  elbow  room,  say  I,  when  we  have  to 
write  any  thing  !  Let  there  be  plenty  of 
time,  as  well  as  plenty  of  siiace.  Who 
could  write  if  cramped  up  in  that  chambt'r 
of  torture,  called  Little  Ea»c^  in  which  a 
man  could  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  lie,  but 
in  a  constrained  fa.shion  ?  And  just  as 
bad  Is  it  to  be  cramped  up  into  three  days, 
when  to  stretch  one’s  self  demands  at  le:i8t 
six.  Do  you  think  Wordsworth  could 
have  written  against  time  ?  Or  that  In 
Memoriam  was  penned  in  a  hurry  ? 

'[  Said  Miss  Limejuice,  I  saw  Mr.  Swet- 
ter,  the  new  rector,  to-day.  Ah !  she 
'  added,  with  a  malicious  smile,  I  fear  he  is 
growing  idle  already,  though  he  has  not 
I  been  in  the  parish  six  months.  I  saw 
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liini,  at  a  quarter  before  two  precisely, 
standing  at  liis  gate  with  his  Jiands  in  his 
])ocket8.  I  observed  tliat  he  looked  for 
three  minutes  over  the  gate  into  the 
clover-lield  he  has  got.  And  then  Smith 
drove  up  in  his  drag,  and  8topj)ed  and  got 
out ;  and  he  and  the  rector  entered  into 
conversjition,  evidently  .about  the  horses, 
for  I  saw  Mr.  Swetter  w.alk  rotmd  them 
several  times,  and  rub  down  their  fore¬ 
legs.  Now  I  think  he  should  h.ave  been 
busy  writing  his  sermon,  or  visiting  his 
sick.  8uch,  let  me  .assure  the  incredulous 
reader,  are  the  w’ords  which  I  h.ave  my¬ 
self  heard  Miss  Limejuice,  and  her  mo¬ 
ther,  old  Mrs.  Sn.arling  Limejuice,  utter 
more  than  once  or  twice.  Knowing  the 
rector  well,  and  knowing  how  he  portions 
out  his  d.ay,  let  me  e.xplain  to  those  can¬ 
did  individuals  the  st.ate  of  facts.  At  ten 
o’clock  j*recisely,  having  previously  gone 
to  the  stable  .and  walkeil  round  the  gar¬ 
den,  Mr.  Swetter  s.at  down  at  his  desk  in 
his  study  and  worked  hard  till  one.  At 
tM’o,  he  is  to  ride  up  the  parish  to  see 
various  sick  persons  among  the  cottagers, 
lint  from  one  to  two  he  has  laid  his  work 
aside,  and  tried  to  banish  all  thought  of 
his  work.  During  th.at  period  he  h.as 
been  running  about  the  green  with  his 
little  boy,  and  even  rolling  ujM)n  the 
grass ;  .and  he  has  likewise  strung  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  d.aisies  on  a  thread, 
which  you  might  have  seen  round  little 
Charlie’s  neck  if  you  had  looked  sharply. 
He  has  been  unbending  his  miffd,  you  see, 
and  enjoying  leisure  alter  his  work.  It  is 
entirely  true  that  he  did  look  into  the 
clover-tiehl  and  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  it, 
which  yon  probably  regard  as  a  piece  of 
sinful  self-indulgence.  .\ud  his  friend 
coming  up,  it  is  likewise  certain  th.at  he  '■ 
examined  his  horses,  (a  new  p.air,)  with 
much  interest  and  minuteness.  Let  me  , 
add,  that  only  contemptible  humbugs  will  ; 
think  the  less  of  him  for  all  this.  'Hie  I 
days  are  past  in  which  the  ideal  clergy-  : 
m.an  was  an  emaciated  eremite,  who  hard- 1 
ly  knew  a  cow  from  a  horse,  and  was  <|uito  i 
incapable  of  sympathizing  with  his  hum- 1 
bier  parishioners  in  their  little  country  I 
c.ares.  .^nd  some  little  knowledge  as  to 
horses  and  cows,  not  to  mention  potatoes 
and  turni])s,  is  a  most  valuable  attainment  I 
to  the  country  parson.  If  his  parishioners  j 
find  that  he  is  entirely  ignor.ant  of  those 
matters  which  they  understand  best,  they 
will  not  unn.aturally  draw  the  conclusion 
that  he  knows  nothing.  'While  if  they 


find  that  he  is  fairly  acquainted  with  those 
things  which  they  themselves  understand, 
they  will  conclude  th.at  he  knows  every 
thing.  Helplessness  and  ignorance  api)ear 
contemptible  to  simple  folk,  though  the 
lielplessness  should  appear  in  the  lack  of 
I  power  to  man.age  a  horse,  and  the  ignor- 
'  ance  in  a  man’s  not  knowing  the  way  in 
which  }>otatoe8  are  ])lanted.  To  you. 
Miss  Limejuice,  let  me  further  say  a  word 
as  to  your  jtarish  clergyman.  >Ir.  Swet¬ 
ter,  you  prob.ably  do  not  know,  was  Senior 
Wrangler  at  Cambridge.  He  chose  his 
present  mode  of  life,  not  merely  because 
Ijv  felt  a  special  leaning  to  the  sacred  pro¬ 
fession,  though  he  did  feel  that  strongly; 
but  also  because  he  saw  that  in  the 
Chtirch,  and  in  the  care  of  a  cpiiet  rural 
,  parish,  he  might  hope  to  combine  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  with  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  leisure  for  thought ;  he  might 
be  of  use  in  his  generation  without  being 
'  engaged  to  that  degree  that,  like  some 
great  barristers,  he  should  grow  a  stranger 
to  his  children.  He  concluded  that  it  is 
one  great  happiness  of  a  country  parson’s 
life,  that  he  m.ay  work  hard  Avithout  work¬ 
ing  feverishly ;  he  may  do  his  duty,  yet 
not  bring  on  .an  early  paralytic  stroke. 
Swetter  might,  if  he  had  liked,  have  gone 
in  for  the  (ireat  Seal ;  the  man  who  Ava? 
second  to  him  Avill  ]>robably  get  it ;  but 
;  he  did  not  choose.  Do  you  not  remem¬ 
ber  hoAv  Baron  Alderson,  who  might  Avell 
'  haA'e  aspired  .at  ]»eing  a  C’hief  Justice  or  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  fairly  decided  th.at  the 
prize  Avas  not  Avorth  the  cost,  and  was 
content  to  turn  aside  from  the  worry  of 
the  bar  into  the  comparative  leisure  of  a 
puisne  judgeship  ?  It  wa.s  not  worth  his 
while,  he  rightly  considered,  to  run  the 
risk  of  Avorking  himself  to  death,  or  to 
live  for  years  in  a  breathless  hurry.  No 
doubt  the  m.an  who  thus  judges  must  be 
content  to  see  others  seize  the  great  prizes 
of  human  affairs.  Hot  and  trembling 
hands,  for  the  most  part,  grasp  these. 
And  hoAv  many  work  breathlessly,  and 
give  uj)  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life,  yet 
never  grasp  them  after  all ! 

There  is  no  perifnl  .at  Avhich  the  feeling 
of  leisure  is  a  more  delightful  one,  than 
during  breakfast  and  after  bre.akfast  on  a 
beautiful  summer  morning  in  the  countiy. 
It  is  a  sl.avish  and  painful  thing  to  knoAV 
that  instantly  you  rise  from  the  breakthst- 
table  you  must  take  to  A'our  work.  And 
in  that  case  your  miiu\  Avill  be  fretting 
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and  worry away  all  the  time  that  the  ] 
hurrieil  meal  lasta.  But  it  is  delightful 
to  bo  able  to  breakftist  leisurely  ;  to  reatl 
over  your  letters  twice ;  to  skim  the 
Times,  just  to  see  if  there  is  any  thing 
particular  in  it,  (the  serious  reading  of  it 
being  deferi-ed  till  later  in  the  day ;)  and 
then  to  go  out  and  saunter  about  the 
garden,  taking  an  interest  iu  whatever 
operations  may  be  going  on  there ;  to 
amlk  dowu  to  the  little  bridge  and  sit  on 
the  ^>arapet,  and  look  over  at  the  water 
foaming  through  below ;  to  give  your  j 
dogs  a  swim ;  to  sketch  out  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  outline  of  a  kite,  to  be  completed  m 
the  evening;  to  stick  up,  amid  shrieks  of' 
excitement  and  delight,  a  new  colored 
picture  in  the  nursery ;  to  go  out  to  the 
stable  and  look  about  there  ;  and  to  do  all 
this  with  the  sense  that  there  is  no  neg¬ 
lect,  that  you  can  easily  overtake  your 
day’s  work  notv^nthstanding.  For  this 
end  the  country  human  being  should 
breakfast  early ;  not  later  than  nine 
o'clock.  Breakfast  will  be  over  by  half¬ 
past  nine ;  and  the  half  hour  till  ten  is 
as  much  as  it  is  safe  to  give  to  leisure, 
without  running  the  risk  of  dissipating 
the  mind  too  much  for  steady  application 
to  work.  After  ten  one  does  not  feel 
comfortable  in  idling  about,  on  a  common  | 
working-day.  You  feel  that  you  ought , 
to  be  at  your  ta.sk ;  and  he  who  would  , 
enjoy  a  country  leisure  must  beware  of 
fretting  the  fine  mechanism  of  his  moral 
perceptions  by  doing  any  thing  w’hich  \ 
he  thinks  even  in  the  least  degree  wrong. 

And  here,  after  thinking  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  half-hour  of  leisure  befoi*e  you ; 
sit  down  to  vour  work,  let  me  advise  that ! 
when  you  lairly  go  at  your  work,  if  of 
composition,  you  should  go  at  it  leisurely. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  work  with 
half  a  will,  M’ith  a  wandering  attention, 
with  a  mind  running  away  ujion  some- 
tiling  else.  What  I  mean  is,  that  you 
should  beware  of  flying  at  your  task,  and 
keeping  at  it,  with  such  a  stretch,  that  j 
every  fiber  in  your  body  and  your  mind 
is  on  the  strain,  is  tense  and  tightened  : 
up ;  80  that  when  you  stop,  after  your  | 
two  or  three  hours  at  it,  you  feel  quite 
Mattered  and  exhausted.  A  great  many 
men,  especially  those  of  a  nervous  and 
sanguine  temperament,  write  at  too  high 
a  pressure.  They  have  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Every 
nei^’e  is  like  the  string  of  Robin  Hood’s  , 
bow.  All  this  does  no  good.  It  does 


not  appreciably  affect  the  quality  of  the 
article  manufactured,  nor  does  it  much 
accelerate  the  rate  of  production.  But  it 
weare  a  man  out  awfully.  It  sucks  him 
like  an  orange.  It  leaves  him  a  discharged 
I.K'yden  jar,  a  torpedo  entirely  used  up. 
You  have  got  to  walk  ten  miles.  You  do 
it  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  You 
accomplish  the  distance  in  two  hours  and 
a  half ;  and  you  come  in,  not  extremely 
done  up.  But  another  day,  with  the  same 
walk  before  you,  you  put  on  extra  steam, 

,  and  walk  at  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour, 
perhajis  at  five.  {Mem:  people  who  say 
they  M'alk  six  miles  an  hour  are  talking 
nonsense.  It  can  not  be  done,  unless  »>y 
a  trained  peilestrian.)  \  ou  are  on  a  i>ain- 
ful  stretch  all  the  journey :  you  save,  after 
all,  a  very  few  minutes ;  and  you  get  to 
your  journey’s  end  entirely  knocked  up. 
Like  an  over- driven  horse,  you  are  off 
'  yonr  feed  ;  and  you  can  do  nothing  useful 
all  the  evening.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  good  advice  contained  in  this  para¬ 
graph  will  not  have  the  least  effect  on 
I  those  who  read  it.  Kungar  inani  munere. 
I  know  how  little  all  this  goes  for  with  an 
!  individual  now  not  far  away.  Ami,  in¬ 
deed,  no  one  can  say  that  Lecause  two 
men  have  produced  the  same  result  in 
w'ork  accomplished,  therefore  they  have 
gone  througli  the  same  amount  of  exer¬ 
tion.  Nor  am  I  now  thinking  of  the  vast 
differences  between  men  in  jiolnt  of  intel¬ 
lectual  power.  I  am  content  to  suppose 
that  they  shall  bo,  intellectually,  precisely 
on  a  level :  yet  one  shall  go  at  his  work 
with  a  painful,  heavy  strain  ;  and  another 
shall  got  throngh  his  lightly,  airily,  as  if 
it  were  ]>astime.  One  shall  leave  off  fresh 
and  buoyant ;  the  other,  jaded,  languid, 
aching  all  over.  And  in  this  resjiect,  it  is 
probable  that  if  your  natural  constitution 
IS  not  such  as  to  enable  you  to  work  hard, 
yet  leisurely,  there  is  no  use  in  advising 
you  to  take^things  easily.  Ah  !  my  poor 
friend,  you  can  not !  But  at  least  you 
may  restrict  yourself  from  going  at  any 
task  on  end,  and  keeping  yourself  ever  on 
the  fret  until  it  is  fairly  finishe<i.  Set 
yourself  a  fitting  task  for  each  day ;  and 
on  no  account  exceed  it.  There  are  men 
w'ho  have  a  morbid  eagerness  to  get 
through  any  work  on  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  They  would  almost  wish  to  go 
right  on  through  all  the  toils  of  life  and 
be  done  with  them  ;  and  then,  like  Alex¬ 
ander,  “sit  down  and  rest.”  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  thing  yet  to  do,  appears  to 
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ren<ler  the  enjoyment  of  present  repose 
impossible.  There  (an  be  no  more  un- 
healtbfnl  state  of  mind.  The  day  will 
never  come  when  we  shall  have  got 
through  our  work :  and  well  for  us  that 
it  never  will.  Why  disturb  the  quiet  of 
to-night,  by  thinking  of  the  toils  of  to¬ 
morrow  ?  There  is  deep  wisdom,  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in 
the  advice,  given  by  tlie  soundest  .and 
kindest  of  all  advisers,  and  applicable  in  a 
hundred  ca.st‘8,  to  “  Take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow.” 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  these  days  of 
hurried  life,  a  great  and  valuable  end  i.s 
served  by  a  class  of  things  which  all  men 
of  late  have  t.aken  to  abusing — to  wit,  the 
e.\tensive  class  of  dull,  heavy,  uninterest¬ 
ing,  good,  sensible,  }»ious  sermons.  They 
afford  many  educated  men  almost  their 
only  intervals  of  waking  leisure.  You 
are  in  a  cool,  quiet,  solemn  place :  the 
sermon  is  going  forward:  you  have  a 
general  inq)re8sion  that  you  are  listening 
to  many  good  advices  and  important  doc¬ 
trines,  and  the  entire  result  upon  your 
mind  is  beneficial ;  and  at  the  s:ime  time 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Ic.xst  striking  or 
startling  to  destroy  the  sense  of  leisure, 
or  to  painfully  arouse  the  attention  ami 
quicken  the  pulse.  Neither  is  there  a 
syllable  that  can  jar  on  the  most  fastidi¬ 
ous  taste.  All  points  and  comers  of 
thought  are  rounded  off  The  entire 
composition  is  in  the  highest  degree  gen¬ 
tlemanly,  scholarly,  correct ;  l^it  yon  feel 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attend  to  it. 
And  you  do  not  attend  to  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  you  do  not  quite  turn  your 
attention  to  any  thing  else.  Now,  yon 
remember  how  a  dying  father,  once  n|)ou 
a  time,  besought  his  prodigal  son  to  spend 
an  hour  daily  in  solitary  thought :  and 
what  a  beneficial  result  followed.  The 
dull  sermon  may  serve  an  end  xs  desira¬ 
ble.  In  church  you  are  alone,  in  the 
sense  of  being  isolated  from  all  compan¬ 
ions,  or  from  the  possibility  of  holding 
communication  Avith  any  l>ody :  and  the 
wearisome  sermon,  if  utterly  useless  other¬ 
wise,  is  useful  in  giving  a  man  time  to 
think,  in  circumstances  which  will  gener¬ 
ally  dispose  him  to  think  seriously.  There 
is  a  restful  feeling,  too,  tor  which  you  are 
the  better.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  feel  that 
church  is  a  place  where,  if  even  for  two 
hours  only,  you  are  quite  free  from  world¬ 
ly  business  and  cares.  You  knoAV  that  all 
these  are  waiting  for  you  outside :  but  at  I 


least  you  are  free  from  their  actual  en¬ 
durance  here.  I  am  persuaded,  and  I 
am  happy  to  entertain  the  persuasion, 
that  men  are  often  mnch  the  better  for 
being  present  during  the  preaching  of 
sermons  to  which  they  pay  very  little  at¬ 
tention.  Only  some  such  belief  as  this 
could  make  one  think,  Avithout  much  sor¬ 
row,  of  the  thousands  of  discourses  Avhich 
are  j»reached  every  Sunday  over  Britain, 
and  of  the  class  of  ears  and  memories  to 
which  they  are  given.  You  see  that 
country  congregation  coming  out  of  that 
ivy-covered  church  in  that  beautiful 
church-yard.  Look  at  their  faces,  the 
ploAvman,  the  diary-maids,  the  drain-dig¬ 
gers,  the  stal)le-boys :  what  could  they  (To 
toAvards  taking  in  the  gist  of  that  aa'oII- 
reasoned,  scholarly,  elegant  piece  of  com¬ 
position  which  has  occupied  the  last  half- 
hour  ?  Why,  they  could  not  understand 
a  sentence  of  it.  Yet  it  ha.s  done  them 
good.  The  general  effect  is  Avholesome. 
They  have  got  a  little  push,  they  have 
felt  themselves  floating  on  a  gentle  cur¬ 
rent,  going  in  the  right  dir(K*tion.  Only 
enthiLsiastic  young  divines  expect  the  mass 
of  their  congrcg.ation  to  do  all  they  ex¬ 
hort  them  to  do.  You  must  advise  a 
man  to  do  a  thing  a  hundred  times,  pro¬ 
bably,  before  you  <nin  get  him  to  do  it 
once.  You  knoAv  that  a  breeze,  blowing 
at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  does  very  well 
if  it  carries  a  large  ship  along  in  its  oAA'n 
direction  at  the  rate  of  eight.  And  even 
so,  the  practice  of  your  hearers,  though 
truly  influenced  V»y  AA’hat  you  say  to  them, 
lags  tremendously  behind  the  rate  of  your 
preaching.  Be  content,  my  friend,  if  you 
can  maintain  a  movement,  sure  though 
slow,  in  the  right  way.  And  don’t  g(?t 
.angry  with  your  rural  flock  on  Sundays, 
if  you  often  see  on  their  blank  faces,  Avhile 
you  are  preaching,  the  evidence  that  they 
are  not  taking  in  a  word  you  say.  And 
don’t  be  entirely  discouraged.  You  maj^ 
be  doing  them  good  for  all  that.  And  if 
you  do  good  at  all,  you  know  better  than 
to  grumble,  though  you  may  not  be  doing 
it  in  the  fiishion  that  you  AA'ould  like  best. 
I  have  known  men,  accustomed  to  sit 
quiet,  pensive,  half-attentive,  under  the 
sermons  of  an  easy-going  but  orthodox 
preacher,  who  felt  quite  indignant  when 
they  went  to  a  church  where  their  atten¬ 
tion  Avas  kept  on  the  stretch  all  the  time 
the  sermon  lasted,  whether  they  would  or 
no.  Tliey  felt  that  this  intrusive  interest 
about  the  duxxiurse,  compelling  them  to 
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attend,  was  of  the  nature  of  an  assault, 
and  of  an  unjustifiable  infraction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Their  feeling  was : 
“  \Vliat  earthly  right  has  that  man  to 
make  ns  listen  to  his  sermon,  without 
getting  our  consent  ?  We  go  to  church 
to  rest :  and  lo !  he  compels  us  to  listen !” 

I  do  not  forget,  mu.sing  in  the  shade 
this  beautiful  summer  day,  that  there 
may  be  cases  in  M*hich  leisure  is  very 
much  to  be  avoided.  To  some  men,  con¬ 
stant  occupation  is  a  thing  that  stands 
between  them  and  utter  wretchedness. 
You  remember  the  poor  man,  w’hose 
storv'  is  so  touchingly  told  by  Borrow  in  j 
The  Romany  Rye^  who  lost  his  wife,  his  j 
children,  all  his  friends,  by  a  rapid  sue- 1 
cession  of  strokes ;  and  who  declared  that  i 
he  would  have  gone  mad  if  he  had  not 
resolutely  set  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Only  constant  labor 
of  mind  could  “keep  the  misery  out  of 
his  head.”  And  years  afterwards,  if  he  | 
paus(Hi  from  toil  for  even  a  few  hours,  the  j 
misc'ry  returned.  The  poor  fisherman  in 
Tft(  Antiquary  was  WTong  in  his  j)hilo- 
sophy,  when  Mr.  Oldbuck  found  him,  I 
with  trembling  hand.s,  trying  to  i-epair  his  ' 
battered  boat  the  day  after  his  son  was  : 
buried.  “  It’s  weel  wi’  you  gentles,”  he  | 
said,  “  that  can  sit  in  the  house  wi’  hand- 
kerchers  at  your  een,  when  ye  lose  a  ^ 
freeiui ;  but  the  like  o’  us  maun  to  our ' 
wark  again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as  ' 
hard  as  my  hammer !”  W e  love  the  . 
kindly  sympathy  that  made  Sir  Walter  ! 
write  the  words:  but  bitter  as  may  be  j 
the  effort  with  which  the  poor  man  takes 
to  his  heartless  t.ask  again,  surely  he  will 
all  the  sooner  get  over  his  sorrow.  And 
it  is  wath  gentles,  who  can  “  sit  in  the  j 
house”  as  long  as  they  like,  that  the  great  I 
grief  longest  lingers.  There  is  a  wonder-  I 
fill  efficacy  in  enforced  work  to  tide  one  I 
over  every  sort  of  tri.al.  I  saw  not  long 
since  a  number  of  juctures,  admirably  j 
sketched,  which  had  been  sent  to  his  | 
family  in  England  by  an  emigrant  son  in  ‘ 
Canada,  and  which  represented  scenes  in  * 
daily  life  there  among  the  remote  settlers. 
And  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  sad  I 
expression  which  the  faces  of  the  emi-  j 
grants  alwaju  wore,  whenever  they  were 
represented  in  repose  or  inaction.  I  felt  j 
sure  tliat  those  pensive  faces  set  forth  a  | 
sorrowful  fact.  Lying  on  a  great  bluff,  j 
looking  down  upon  a  lovely  river ;  or  / 
seated  at  the  tent-door  on  a  Sunday,  j 
when  his  task  was  laid  a)*art ;  however  I 


the  back-woodsman  was  depicted,  if  not 
in  energetic  action,  there  ivas  always  a 
very  sad  look  upon  the  rough  face.  And 
it  was  a  peculiar  s,adnes8 — not  like  that 
which  human  beings  would  feel  amid  the 
scenes  and  friends  of  their  youth :  a  look 
pensive,  distant,  full  of  remembrance, 
devoid  of  hope.  You  glanced  at  it,  and 
you  thought  of  Lord  Eglintoun’s  truthful 
lines : 

“  From  the  lone  shieling  on  the  misty  island, 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  seas : 

But  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is 
Highland, 

And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides  : 

Fair  these  broad  meads,  tliese  hoary  woods 
are  grand — 

But  wo  arc  exiles  from  our  fathers’  land  !” 

And  you  felt  that  much  leisure  will  not 
suit  there,  nierefore,  you  stout  b.ack- 
woodsman,  go  at  the  huge  fore.st-tree ; 
rain  upon  it  the  blows  of  your  axe,  as 
you  c.an  stand ;  watch  the  fragments  Jis 
they  fly;  and  jump  briskly  out  of  the 
way  as  the  reeling  giant  falls :  for  .all  this 
brisk  exertion  Avill  stand  between  you  and 
remembrances  that  uamld  unman  you. 
There  is  nothing  very  philosophical  in  the 
plan,  to  “dance  s.ad  thoughts  away,” 
which  I  remember  .as  the  chorus  of  some 
C.an.adi.an  song.  I  doubt  whether  that 
|K‘Culiar  specific  will  do  much  good.  But 
you  may  vork  s.ad  thoughts  away ;  you 
ni.ay  crowd  morbid  feelings  out  of  your 
mind  by  stout  daylight  toils ;  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  satl  remembrances,  too  long  in¬ 
dulged,  tend  strongly  to  the  mainllin. 
Even  Werter  w.as  little  better  th.an  a  fool ; 
.and  a  contemptible  fool  was  Mr.  Augustus 
Moddle. 

How  many  of  man’s  best  works  take 
for  granted  that  the  majority  of  cultivate*! 
tersons,  capable  of  enjoying  them  shall 
lave  leisure  in  which  to  <lo  so.  The  ar¬ 
chitect,  the  artist,  the  landscape-ganlener, 
the  poet,  s|)i‘nd  their  pains  in  producing 
that  which  can  never  touch  the  hurried 
man.  I  really  feel  that  1  act  unkindly  by 
the  man  who  di*l  that  elaborate  picking- 
out  in  the  painting  of  a  railway  carri.age, 
if  I  rush  uj)*)n  the  platform  at  the  last 
moment,  pitch  in  my  luggage,  sit  down 
and  take  to  the  Times.,  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  noticed  whether  the  coh)r  of  the  car¬ 
riage  is  brown  or  blue.  Tliere  si'ems  a 
dumb  pleatling  eloquence  about  even  the 
accurate  diagonal  arr:uigcment  of  the 
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little  woolen  tufts  in  the  morocco  cush- 1 
ions,  and  the  interlaced  network  above 
one’s  head,  where  umbrellas  go,  as  though 
they  said:  “We  are  made  thus  neatly  to 
be  looked  at,  but  we  can  not  make  you 
look  at  us  unless  you  choose;  and  naif 
the  ptKiple  who  come  into  the  carriage  are 
so  hurried  that  they  never  notice  us.” 
And  when  I  have  seen  a  fine  church-spire, 
rich  in  gracefid  ornament,  rising  up  by 
the  side  of  a  city  street,  where  hurried 
crowds  are  always  passing  by,  not  one  in 
a  thousand  ever  casting  a  glance  at  the 
beautiful  object,  I  have  thought.  Now 
surely  you  are  not  doing  what  your  de¬ 
signer  intended !  When  he  spent  so 
much  of  time,  and  thought,  and  pains  in 
planning  and  executing  all  those  beauties 
of  detail,  surely  he  intended  them  to  be 
looked  at ;  and  not  merely  looked  at  in 
their  general  effect,  but  followed  and 
traced  into  their  lesser  graces.  But  he 
wrongly  fancied  that  men  would  have 
time  for  that ;  he  forgot  that,  except  on 
the  solitary  artistic  visitor,  all  he  has  done 
Avould  be  lost,  through  the  nineteenth 
century’s  want  of  leisure.  And  you  ar¬ 
chitect  of  Melrose,  when  you  designed 
that  exquisite  tracery,  and  decorated  so 
l>erfectly  that  flying  buttres.s,  were  you 
content  to  do  so  for  the  jileasure  of  know¬ 
ing  you  di«l  your  work  thoroughly  and 
well ;  or  did  you  count  on  its  producing 
on  the  minds  of  men  in  after  ages  an  im- 
pre.ssion  which  a  prev.ailing  hurifr  ha.s  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  produced,  save  perhaps 
in  one  c.ase  in  a  thous.and  ?  And  you,  old 
monk,  who  spent  half  your  lile  in  writing 
.and  illumitiating  that  magnificent  missal ; 
w.as  your  work  its  own  reward  in  the 
pleasure  its  execution  gave  you ;  or  did  1 


1  vou  actually  fancy  that  mortal  man  would 
have  time  or  patience — leisure,  in  short — 
to  examine  in  detail  all  that  you  have 
done,  and  that  interested  you  so  much, 
and  kept  you  eagerly  engaged  for  so 
m.any  hours  together,  in  days  the  world 
has  left  four  hundred  years  behind?  I 
deebare  it  touches  me  to  look  at  that 
laborious  appeal  to  men  with  countless 
hours  to  spare  :  men,  in  short,  hardly  now 
to  be  found  in  Britain.  No  doubt,  all 
this  is  the  old  story :  for  how  great  a  part 
of  the  higher  and  finer  human  work  is 
done  in  the  hope  that  it  will  produce  an 
effect  which  it  never  will  produce,  and 
attract  the  interest  of  those  who  will 
never  notice  it !  Still,  the  ancient  missal- 
writer  pleased  himself  with  the  thought 
of  the  admiration  of  skilled  observers  in 
days  to  come;  and  so  the  fancy  served 
its  purpose. 

Thus,  at  interv.als  through  that  bright 
summer  d.ay,  did  the  writer  muse  at  lei¬ 
sure  in  the  shade;  and  note  down  the 
thoughts  (such  as  they  are)  which  you 
have  here  at  length  in  this  essay,  llie 
sun  was  still  warm  and  cheerful  when  he 
quitted  the  lawn  ;  but  some  how,  looking 
back  upon  that  day,  the  colors  of  the 
scene  arc  ]>alcr  than  the  fact,  and  the  sun¬ 
beams  feel  companatively  chill.  For 
memory  can  not  bring  back  things  fresh¬ 
ly  as  they  lived,  but  only  their  faded 
im.ages.  Faces  in  the  distant  ]>a.st  look 
wan  ;  voices  sound  thin  .and  distant ;  the 
land.scapc  round  is  uncertain  and  shadowy. 
Do  you  not  feel  some  how,  when  you  look 
hack  on  ages  forty  centuries  ago,  as  if 
|>eoplc  then  s])okc  in  whispers  and  lived 
1  m  twilight  ? 


Rkmedt  for  the  Bite  or  Mad  Dooa. — .\  Saxon 
forestor,  named  (»a»t ell,  now  of  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty -two,  unwilling  to  take  to  the  grave  with  him 
a  secret  of  so  much  importance,  has  made  public  in 
the  Leipzig  Journal  the  means  which  he  nas  used 
for  fifty  years,  and  wherewith  he  affirms  he  has 
rescued  many  human  beings  and  cattle  from  the 
fearful  tleath  of  hydrophobia.  Take  immediately 
warm  vinegar  or  tepid  water,  wash  the  wound 
clean  therewith,  and  then  dry  it;  then  pour  upon 
the  wound  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
iierause  mineral  acids  destroy  the  poison  of  the 
saliva,  by  which  means  the  latter  is  neutralized. 
VOL  XL  nil.— NO.  IV. 


Barnsn  Arsociatiox. — ^Thc  British  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Science  holds  its  anniversary 
meetings  this  year  at  Aberdeen.  The  first  meeting 
will  be  opened  by  the  Prince  Consort,  as  President 
of  the  Society,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September ;  and 
his  Royal  ifighncss  has  we  understand,  ezjiressed 
his  intention  to  be  present  during  the  business  of 
the  first  two  days.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  holding  an  exhibition  of  ancient  relies, 
representative  of  historical  facts  and  geological 
remains  connected  with  the  north  of  Gotland ; 
and  several  concerts  are  to  be  given  at  the  new 
Music  hall,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  this  occasion. 
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From  Bltekwood't  Mtsizlno. 

A  DREAM  OF  THE  DEAD. 


I  DKEAMED  that  I  found  myself  sudden¬ 
ly  in  a  place  which  impressed  me  •with  an 
instantaneous  sense  of  strangeness  ;  it  was 
like  nothing  I  had  ever  seen.  I  then  be¬ 
came  aware  that  my  own  state  of  feeling 
was  like  nothing  I  had  ever  felt.  It  was 
a  sensation  of  inexj^ressible  physical  relief ; 
all  ailment  to  which  I  had  b^n  familiar¬ 
ized  was  gone — gone  all  weariness,  heavi¬ 
ness,  inertness  of  muscle,  of  nerve,  of  spi¬ 
rit.  Time  and  its  effects  palpably  —  ab¬ 
ruptly  —  lifted  from  me  as  a  load  may  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  a  tired  and 
sinking  man.  I  was  conscious  of  an  elas¬ 
ticity  and  lightness  of  frame,  to  which  that 
of  a  vigorous  schoolboy  bounding  into  the 
play-groimd  can  be  but  inadequately  com- 
jrared.  My  first  idea  W'as  that  I  was  made 
young  again ;  my  second  idea,  which 
dashed  on  me  as  conviction,  made  me 
aware  that  I  was  dead.  I  said  to  myself: 

“  1  am  dead,  and  amongst  the  dead.” 
With  that  consciousness  came  no  awe,  no 
fear,  only  the  sensation  of  unutterable 
strangeness,  and  a  sentiment  of  intense 
curiosity.  The  place  in  which  I  stood 
was  the  far  end  of  an  immense  hall  or  ! 
chamber  —  so  immense  that  it  baffles  all 
attempt  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  space. 
Its  walls  w'cre  proportionably  lofty,  it  was 
without  roof ;  above  it  a  dull  blue  sky, 
without  cloud,  w’ithout  sun,  moon,  or 
stars.  Along  this  hall  hutnan  beings, 
dressed  as  we  dress  in  life,  were  hurrying 
in  various  groups  or  detachments.  But 
so  v.ast  W'as  the  place,  that  though  I  w'as 
aware  there  w'ere  millions  of  such  beings 
within  the  walls,  they  appeared  like  tiny 
rivulets  running  on  through  a  mighty 
plain.  I  hastened  towards  one  of  these 
detachments,  accosted  a  inan,  and  said : 
“  Tell  me,  is  it  true  that  I  am  dead  ?” 

“You  are  dead,  of  course,”  said  the 
man  impatiently,  without  stopping. 

“  And  you,  too  ?”  I  asked. 

“All  here  are  dead!  We  art  The 
Dead.” 

I  caught  the  man  by  the  arm,  which  I ' 


felt  inquisitively.  I  wondered  to  find  it 
so  materi.al,  contrary  to  all  my  precon¬ 
ceived  notions. 

“  But  you  are  no  spirit  ?”  I  said  ;  “  this 
arm  is  flesh  and  blood.  Can  you  e.x- 
plain  ?” 

“Nothing  is  ever  explained  here,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  man,  shaking  me  off  He 
hurried  on  after  the  rest,  and  disappeared 
within  what  may  be  called  a  doorway ; 
but  there  was  no  door.  There  were  many 
ojwuings  as  for  doors  in  the  hall — none  of 
them  liad  doors.  This  also  excited  my 
curiosity.  Why  no  doors?  I  walked 
lightly  across  the  floor,  pleased  at  the 
briskness  of  my  own  8t<“p,  and  again  I  ac¬ 
costed  a  fellow'-inmateof  this  strange  j)lace. 

“I  beg  pardon,”  said  I  courteously, 
“  but  W'hy  is  this  hall  left  unfinished ; 
why  no  doors  wdiere  these  lofty  openings 
are  left?” 

“  Find  out  for  yourself;  no  explanations 
are  given  here.” 

“Stop  one  moment,  I  am  a  stranger 
just  arrived.  Many  dear  friends  have 
come  here  before  me.  Tell  me,  I  pray, 
how  I  am  to  find  them  ?” 

“  Find  them  !  This  is  Infinity.  Tliose 
who  move  on  never  rettirn  to  the  same 
j)lacc  ;  those  who  come  .after  never  catch 
up  those  who  have  gone  before.” 

“AV  hat !  shall  I  never  see  even  my  own 
mother  ?” 

“  Never.  This  is  Eternity  ;  once  lost, 
forever  lost.” 

“  But  my  own  mother  !  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  her?  whither  has  she  gone  ?” 

“  How'  do  I  know  !” 

“  But  I  shall  overtake  her,”  I  exclaimed 
angrily. 

“And  if  you  do?”  said  the  ntan  dryly, 
“you  would  not  know' each  other  —  you 
do  not  wear  the  same  bodies  as  you  did 
in  life.  I*(*rhaps  you  and  I  w'ere  intimate 
friends  once.  You  do  not  know  me  now, 
nor  I  you.  No  knowledge  of  each  other 
amongst  The  Dead.” 

The  man  hurried  on  through  the  open- 
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injT.  I  w'as  so  amazed  at  what  he  said 
that  I  awoke. 

“This  is  tlie  most  extraordinary  dream,” 
I  said  to  myself,  when  awake.  “  How  I 
wish  that  1  could  continue  it!”  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  asleep  again,  and  there  I 
was  —  exactly  in  the  same  ]»lace  in  that 
hall  where  the  man  had  letl  me,  near  the 
opening.  I  followed  a  string  of  passen¬ 
gers  through  that  opening  into  a  narrow 
corridor  —  the  same  hight  of  Mall,  the 
same  dull  blue  sky  overhead. 

“How  light  it  is,”  I  siiid  to  a  m.an  in 
the  throng,  “  .and  yet  there  is  no  sun,  and 
no  moon,  an<l  no  stars.  Is  it  always  as 
light  here,  .and  is  this  day  or  is  it  night  ?” 

“  Neither  day  nor  night.  No  day, 
no  night,  to  the  dead.  Time  here  is  dead 
too !” 

I  tried  in  vain  to  kee|>  this  man  in  con¬ 
versation.  I  tried  ill  vain  to  make  friends 
with  others  ;  all  answered  curtly  and  im¬ 
patiently,  shaking  me  otf  and  hurrying 
on.  What  noiv  began  most  to  perplex 
me,  M  as  the  utter  absence  of  all  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  No  one  seemed  to  talk  to  an¬ 
other;  no  two  |K‘rsons  walked  arm-in-arm. 
I  said  to  myself:  “  In  any  city  on  earth 
one  stranger  may  accost  another,  and  get 
some  information  wh.at  he  is  to  do — M’here 
he  is  to  lind  a  lodging.  Society  seems 
dissolved  here  —  every  one  for  himself. 
It  is  M-ell  at  least  that  I  feel  so  strong  and 
so  young.” 

I  passed  my  hands  over  ^ny  limbs. 
Yes,  I  ic(M  flesh  and  blood.  Suddenly  I 
began  to  feel  hungry.  This  amazed  me. 
Again  I  .accosted  one  of  the  throng. 
“Can  it  be  true  that  one  feels  hunger 
here?  do  the  Dead  know  hunger V” 

“  Hunger  !  of  course  ;  you  have  a  body, 
h.ave  you  not  7” 

“  And  hoM’  can  one  get  food  ?” 

“  Find  out  for  yourself.” 

“  Sto]),  must  one  jiav  for  it?” 

“Pay;  of  course,  of  course ;  you  can 
not  rob  The  Dead.”  The  man  was  gone. 

I  hurried  on  M’ith  the  hurrying  throng, 
and  began  to  feel  in  my  )>ockets.  In  my 
right  trowsers-pocket  I  found  a  sovereign 
and  tM'elve  shillings  in  silver,  exactly  the 
sum  that  I  ha<l  in  my  imckct  M’heii  I  went 
to  bed  the  night  of  that  dream.  Again  I 
began  to  M’onder :  “How  did  I  bring  this 
_ money  with  me,  M'hy  no  more?  Can  I 
get  no  more  money  ?  Is  this  all  that  is 
to  provide  for  me  throughout  eternity 
Several  of  the  croM-d  now  stoppetl  before 
a  recess  iu  the  corridor ;  in  tliLs  recess 


persons  M’ere  serving  out  coffee,  which  I 
observed  those  mIio  took  p.aid  lor.  I 
longed  for  the  coffee,  but  I  M’as  seized 
with  a  prudent  thrift  I  thought:  “I 
must  not  fritter  aw  ay  any  part  of  so  small 
a  sum,  until  I  knoM-  at  least  how  to  get 
more.”  I  resisted  the  coffee-shops,  and 
continued  to  rove  on — alM  ays  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  ahvays  in  a  labyrinth  of  lialls,  and 
chambers,  and  passages.  I  observed  that 
none  of  them  seemed  formed  for  residence, 
none  of  them  were  furnished,  except  here 
and  there  Mas  a  thin  comfortless  bench 
against  the  tall  undecorated  M'all.  But 
alM  ays,  aUvays  a  building — ahvays,  always 
.as  Mithiii  a  single  immeasurable  house. 
I  Mils  seized  with  an  intense  longing  to 
get  out.  “  If  I  could  but  find  my  M  ay 
into  the  lields,”  said  I  to  myself  “if  1 
could  but  M’ander  into  the  country,  I  have 
been  iihvays  so  fon»l  of  nature.” 

Again  I  accosted  a  man.  “  Hom’  can  I 
get  out  of  this  building?” 

“  You  can’t  get  out  of  it,  you  are 
de.ad.” 

“  Yes,  I  knoM'  I  am  dead ;  but  I  still 
long  to  see  Nature.” 

“  There  is  no  Nature  here.  Nature  is 
finite — this  is  inlinity.” 

“  But  is  infinity  circumscribed  to  this 
building  ?  no  escape  from  these  walls  ? 
Explain.” 

“  Explain  !”  interrupted  the  man  M-ith 
great  anger,  .as  if  I  had  uttered  something 
u  icked  ;  “  nothing  is  ever  explained  here. 
Wretch,  leave  me.”  And  the  man  broke 
auay. 

I  C/Ontinued  to  stride  on  through  the 
building,  ahvays  trying  to  escape  out  of 
it.  Miles  and  miles,  and  leagues  luid 
leagues,  I  went  on — .always  between  those 
lofty  Willis,  under  that  unchangeable  sky. 
Ami  I  could  never  get  a  jieep  into  what 
lay  beyond  ;  for  to  those  M'alls  there  M’ere 
no  M'indoMS. 

I  said  to  myself:  “  If  I  Mere  alive  I 
should  have  dropped  M'ith  fatigue ;  but  1 
feel  no  fatigue — not  the  le.a8t  tired.  Still, 
if  I  am  to  remain  here,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  quiet  lodging  to  myself'.  Where 
can  I  rest  ?” 

So  again  I  stopped  a  man  —  I  say  a 
man  ;  for  hitherto  1  had  seen  only  men, 
no  women  —  men  much  as  one  sees  every 
<lay  in  Oxford  street  or  Cheapside.  I 
ittopped  a  man,  say  I  ?  The  expression  is 
incorrect:  no  man  ever  stopped  at  my 
biilding,  but  walked  on  while  I  spoke, 
and  only  walked  luster  when  he  escaped. 
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And  never  again  did  I  come  up  to  the 
same  man.  Well,  then,  I  accosted  a 
man  :  “  What  are  the  rules  of  this  place  ? 
Can  one  have  a  home  as  on  earth  ?  can  I 
have  a  lodging  to  myself  somewhere  ?” 

“  Of  course  you  can.”  I 

'“Wliere  shall  I  go  for  one?  how  am  I 
to  contrive - ?” 

“  Find  out  for  yourself ;  no  one  helps 
another  here.” 

“  But  stay.  I  have  only  got  about  me 
one  jtound  twelve.  Is  there  difference  of 
fortune  in  this  place?  are  there  wealth 
and  poverty  ?  do  some  j)eople  come  with 
more  riches  than  others  ?” 

“  To  be  sure.” 

“  And  is  it  as  good  a  thing  to  be  rich  j 
here  as  it  is  on  earth  ?”  I 

“  Better.  Poverty  here  is  dreadful ;  i 
or  here  none  lend,  and  none  give.”  | 

“  I  left  a  great  deal  of  money  behind  i 
me  ;  can’t  I  get  at  it  now  ?”  I 

“  Certainly  not ;  you  should  have  j 
brought  more.” 

“  Alas !  I  did  not  know  I  was  coming  I 
here.  But  I  am  quick  and  hard-working  :  1 
I  could  make  money  easily  enough  in  the  j 
earth  I  came  from.  Can  money  be  made  ! 
here  ?”  j 

“  Y es !” 

“  How — how  ?” 

“  Find  out  for  yourself.” 

Tl\e  man  escaped  me. 

I  woke  a  second  time,  revolving  all  I  j 
had  seen  in  my  dream,  and  much  struck  j 
by  the  prosaic  and  practical  char.acter  of  1 
the  whole.  “  So  very  odd,”  I  sjiid,  “  that  I 
money  should  be  of  use  amongst  the  dead,  i 
I  will  write  down  this  dream  to-morrow  i 
morning ;  and  I  began  to  imjwess  all  its  ; 
details  on  my  memory.  While  so  em- ! 
ployed  I  fell  asleep  ag.ain,  and  again  found  , 
myself  exactly  in  the  same  spot  on  which 
I  had  last  stood  in  this  singular  dream,  j 
I  felt  my  }K)ckets — only  one  pound  twelve 
still.  “  What  a  fool  wsis  I  not  to  take  I 
advajitage  of  my  w.aking  and  bring  more 
money  with  me !”  I  s:ud  M’ith  a  sigh. 

I  now  came  into  a  desolate  banquet- 
hall  :  in  the  midst  was  an  immense  table, 
and  several  thousand  jKjrsons  were  sitting 
down  to  a  feast.  I  observed  ornaments 
of  plate  on  the  table,  and  great  profusion 
of  wine.  I  approached  ;  the  table  was 
full;  there  was  no  room  for  me.  And, 
indeed,  though  still  hungry,  I  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  join  the  banqueters.  I.felt  as  if  I 
were  not  of  them ;  no  social  sentiment 
bound  me  to  them.  But  now,  for  the  tirst 


time,  I  perceived  women — women  at  the 
table.  That  sight  gave  me  pleasure.  I 
began  to  count  them.  At  lirst  I  only 
distinguished  one  or  two ;  gradually  the 
number  grew — so  many  that  I  ceased  to 
count.  “VV’^ell,”  I  s.aid,  “now  I  shall  see 
something  like  gallantry  and  gayety  and 
affection  amongst  The  Dead.”  I  was  soon 
undeceived ;  people  ate  and  drank  as  on 
earth,  but  without  mirth  or  talk — each 
helping  himself.  The  men  had  no  care 
for  the  women,  the  women  had  no  care 
for  the  men.  A  dreary  consciousness  that 
love  existed  not  amongst  The  Dead  came 
over  me,  and  I  left  the  banquet-hall.  I 
now  o.ame  into  another  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which,  to  my  great  joy,  I  descried 
what  seemed  a  more  open  space.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  green  trees.  A 
great  throng  was  hurrying  towards  this 
space.  I  jircssed  forward  in  advance  of 
tiie  throng,  and  entered  tirst ;  but  I  was 
dis.aj>|Knnted :  the  space  was  still  M-ithin 
the  building,  the  walls  round  it ;  only  it 
resembled  what  the  French  call  a  Place 
d'artnes.  The  trees,  planted  in  a  formal 
row  on  either  side,  as  they  are  in  a  Place 
d'armes,  were  small,  stunted,  and  tho 
foliage  clipjK'd.  Looking  more  narrowly, 
I  perceived  that  they  were  not  real  trees, 
but  of  some  painted  metal ;  and  1  thought 
of  the  words :  “  There  is  no  nature  here.” 
While  I  was  thus  gazing  on  the  trees,  the 
lower  end  of  this  court  had  become  tilled 
with  the  crowd ;  and  suddenly,  from  an 
opening  opposite  to  that  by  which  I  and 
the  crowd  had  entered,  I  heard  a  regular 
tramp  as  of  the  quick  march  of  soldiers, 
and  presently  a  detile  of  armed  men  came 
into  the  Place  —  so  quickly  that  I  had 
only  time  to  draw  on  one  side  to  escape 
being  trodden  down.  They  hastened  to 
the  up])er  part  of  the  Place,  and  formed 
themselves  at  the  word  of  command. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  fear ;  for 
these  soldiers  did  not  seem  to  me  so 
human  as  all  I  had  hitherto  seen.  There 
was  something  preterhuman  and  ghastly 
in  their  .a.spect  and  their  movements.  They 
were  armed  with  muskets.  In  another 
moment,  to  my  inconceivable  surprise  and 
horror,  tln*y  fired  upon  the  crowd  at  the 
far  end,  and  then  charged  with  the  bayo¬ 
net.  They  came  so  close  by  me,  that  I 
felt  one  of  the  soldiers  graze  me.  But  I 
did  not  recede ;  on  the  contrary,  I  put 
myself  somewhat  in  the  wav  of  the  charge. 
For  my  predominant  sentiment  through¬ 
out  all  this  dream  was  curiosity,  and  I 
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wislioJ  to  know  if  I  could  be  ciioable  of 
bodily  wound  or  bodily  |»ain.  Jbit  the 
soldiers  spared  me,  and  cliarjjed  only  on 
the  crowd  below.  In  an  instant  the 
pround  was  covered  with  victims — bruised, 

I  wounded,  proaninp,  shriekinp.  This  ex-  ! 

jiloit  jK'rformed,  the  soldiers  departed 
down  the  pass.ape  they  had  entered,  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  marched  in. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  felt  no  pity  for 
the  crowd  and  no  resentment  apamst  the 
soldiers.  I  only  felt  an  exceeding  sur¬ 
prise.  However,  I  approached  the  suft’or- 
ers  and  said :  “  Hut  are  you  sensible  of 
wounds,  being  already  dead?”  A  man, 
mangled  and  lacerated,  answered  impa¬ 
tiently  :  “  Ye.s,  yes — of  course.” 

“  liiit  still,  being  dead,  you  can  not  be 
killed,  and  that  is  some  comfort.” 

I  got  no  answer  to  this  remark.  The 
suflerers  gathered  themselves  uj»,  no  one 
helj)ing  the  other;  and,  liminng  and  ; 
groaning,  dispersed.  I  then  addressed  a  j 
man  who  was  one  of  the  few  who  were 
unhurt.  He  was  taller,  of  better  mien, 
and  with  a  less  busy  and  anxious  expres 
sion  of  countenance  than  those  I  had  : 
hitherto  questioned.  He  gave  me  the 
idea  of  a  jterson  of  rank.  i 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  insinuating  into  my  man- ' 
ner  all  the  jKdite  res|)ect  I  could  convey  j 
to  it,  “the  appearance  of  soldiers  here  h:is 
startled  me;  for  where  there  are  sohlicrs 
there  must  be  law  and  government. 
Hitherto  I  h.ave  seen  no  trac®  of  either.  1 
Is  there,  then,  a  government  to  this  place  ?  i 
Where  can  one  see  it?  Where  does  it  re-  , 
.  side?  What  are  the  laws?  How  can  | 

one  avoid  displeasing  them  ?”  | 

“  Find  out,”  answered  the  man,  in  the  | 
same  form  of  words  which  had  so  often 
chilled  my  questions,  but  in  a  milder  , 
voice.  I 

■(  “  At  all  events,  then,  there  is  a  law  of  i 

brute  f(»rce  that  j)revails  here  as  on  the  1 
earth,”  I  said  in  extreme  wonder.  | 

“  Yes ;  but  on  earth  it  is  understood.  , 
Here  nothing  is  explained.”  i 

j  “  Can  I  know  even  why  that  crowd  was  . 

punished ;  whence  the  soldiers  came ; 

[  whither  tliey  have  now  gone  ?”  j 

“  Search  —  this  is  iutiiiity.  You  have 
leisure  enough  before  you;  you  are  in  j 
I  eternity.”  ; 

I  The  man  was  gone.  I  passed  very  i 

timorously  and  very  w'istfully  along  the  j 
I  passage  from  which  the  soldiers  had  ■ 

f  emerged. 

The  object  of  my  curiosity  notv  was,  to  i 


pet  at  the  seat  of  that  Law  of  Force 
which  was  so  contrary  to  all  my  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions.  I  felt  a  most  awful  con¬ 
sciousness  of  uncertainty.  One  might 
then,  like  that  crowd,  .at  any  time  be 

Iiiinished ;  one  did  not  know'  wherefore, 
low  act  so  as  to  .avoid  offense?  While 
thus  musing  the  atmosphere  seemed  dark¬ 
er,  and  I  found  that  I  was  in  a  very  s(pialid 
part  of  the  building;  it  resembled,  indeed, 
the  old  lanes  and  courts  of  St.  (itiles’s,  (only 
still  Avithin  the  mansion,)  and  infinitely 
more  wretched. 

“  So  theti,”  I  said,  “  I  do  see  poverty 
here  at  last,”  and  I  felt  with  proud  sati.s- 
faction  my  one  poimd  twelve.  A  miser¬ 
able-looking  lad  now'  was  beside  me.  He 
was  resting  on  a  heap  of  broken  rubbish. 
Looking  at  him  I  observed  that  he  avas 
deformed,  but  not  like  any  deformity  I 
had  seen  in  the  living.  I  can  not  describe 
how'  the  defonnity  differed,  except  that 
ho  showed  me  his  hands,  and  they  were 
not  like  hiimati  hands,  but  were  distorted 
into  shapeless  knots  and  lumps.  And  I 
said  :  “No  wonder  yoti  are  poor,  for  you 
can  not  w'ork  with  those  hands.  Man’s 
physical  distinction  from  the  brutes  is 
chiefly  in  the  formation  of  his  hand.  Your 
h.and  is  not  the  hand  of  man.” 

And  the  lad  laughed,  and  that  was  the 
first  laugh  I  had  heard  amongst  the  dead. 

“  Hut  are  you  not  very  unhappy?”  said 
I  in  .amaze. 

“Unhappy!  No!  I  am  dead.” 

“Did  you  bring  your  infirmities  w'ith 
you,  or  did  you  contract  them  here  ?” 

“  Here !” 

I  w'as  appalled. 

“IIow'V  by  what  misfortune  or  what 


sin  ?” 

The  lad  laughed  again,  and  jumping 
off  his  block  of  rubbish,  sidled  away, 
mocking  at  me  as  he  went  with  a  vulgar 
gesture. 

“  Catch  me  at  explaining,”  said  he,  and 


w'.os  lost. 

N  ow'  a  sort  of  despair,  but  an  intellec¬ 
tual  despair,  seized  me.  I  say  intellectual, 
for  with  all  my  amaze  and  all  my  sense  of 
solitude  in  that  crowd,  I  never  felt  sad 
nor  uidiappy ;  on  the  contrary,  I  ke})t 
constantly  saying  to  myself:  “After  all,  it 
is  a  gre,at  thing  to  htive  done  with  life. 
And  to  feel  so  w'ell  and  so  young !”  But 
my  intellect  opjwessed  me ;  it  was  in  my 
Avay;  my  curiosity  was  so  intense,  my 
perplexities  so  unsolved,  even  by  con¬ 
jecture. 
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I  pot  out  of  the  sqtialid  part  of  tlic 
buildinp;  and  in  a  wnall  lobby  I  en¬ 
countered  a  solitary  being  like  myself. 

I  joined  him. 

I  said:  “You  and  I  seem  both  .alone  in 
this  vast  space.  Can  we  not  explore  it  in 
company  ?” 

“  Certainly  not ;  my  way  is  not  your 
way,  nor  yours  mine.  No  two  have  the 
same  p-aths  through  infinity.” 

“  Hut,”  said  I  angrily,  “  I  always  un¬ 
derstood  on  the  earth,  that  when  we  left 
it  we  should  come  into  a  region  of  spirits. 
Where  are  the  angels  to  guide  us  ?  I  see 
them  not.  I  have  seen  poverty  .and  suf¬ 
fering,  and  brute  force.  Hut  of  blessed 
spirits  above  mankind,  I  have  beheld  none. 
And  if  this  be  infinity,  such  spirits  must 
be  here.” 

“  Find  them  out  for  yourself  then,  as 
I  must  find  them  out  for  myself.  This  is 
my  w'ay,  that  is  yours.” 

“  One  w'ord  more  ;  since  I  can  not  dis¬ 
cover  those  who  have  gone  before  me, 
W’hom  I  loved,  I  w  ill  wait  for  some  one 
•whom  I  h.ave  left  on  earth,  .and  he  will  be 
my  companion,  for  he  will  be  as  strange 
to  this  place  as  I  .am,  and  will  want  a 
friend,  as  I  want  some  one.  Tell  me 
M’here  I  can  watch  and  sea*  the  de.ad  come 
here  from  life.” 

“Yes,  that  I  can  tell  yon.  There  art* 
plenty  of  pl.aces  in  which  you  will  see  the 
dead  drop  down  —  there  is  such  a  jtlace 
close  by.  You  see  that  passage;  take  it, 
and  go  straight  on.” 

I  did  as  the  man  told  me.  I  came  to 
an  open  space  always  between  blind  walls, 
but  the  outer  w.all  seemed  far  loftier,  soar¬ 
ing  tip,  and  soaring  np,  till  the  dull  blue 
sky  that  rested  on  it  appeared  immeasur¬ 
ably  remote. 

And  dow’n  at  my  feet  from  this  wall 
dropped  a  man.  “You  are  one  of  the 


I  dead,”  said  I,  approaching  anxiously, 

I  “just  loft  the  world  of  the  living?” 

He  seemed  bewildered  for  a  moment ; 
at  last  he  answ'ered,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  voice:  “Yes,  I  am 
dead.” 

“  Let  us  look  at  each  other,”  said  I ; 
“  perhaps  we  were  friends  in  life.” 

We  did  look  at  each  other  without  re¬ 
cognition.  Hut,  indeed,  as  I  had  been 
told,  not  amongst  the  myriads  I  had  met, 
had  I  recognized  one  being  I  had  ever 
known  on  earth. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  this  is  the  strangest 
'  place !  There  is  no  getting  on  in  it  alone ; 

I  no  one  will  put  you  into  the  w’ay  of  things. 
Let  you  and  I  be  friends  now,  whatever 
we  were  before.  Take  my  arm  ;  w’e  can 
not  fiiil  to  be  more  comfortable  if  we  keep 
together.” 

The  man,  who  seemed  half-asleep,  took 
my  arm,  and  we  went  on  together.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  and  exceedingly  proud 
to  have  found  at  last  a  companion.  I  told 
him  of  all  I  had  witnessed  and  experi- 
ence<l,  of  all  my  doubts  and  jierplexities. 
He  listened  with  very  little  interest  or  at¬ 
tention,  still  I  was  glad  that  I  had  got  him 
safe  by  the  arm. 

“  lint  the  first  thing,”  said  I,  “  is  to  find 
a  lodging  to  ourselves ;  and  are  you  not 
hungry  ?  I  am.  Hy  the  by,  what  money 
have  you  brought  with  you  ?” 

Thereon  my  man  looked  at  me  suspi¬ 
ciously,  and  extricating  himself  from  my 
arm,  broke  off ;  .and  though  I  hastened  to 
follow  him,  he  was  lost  in  the  infinity,  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  once  more  amidst  infinity 
— dead  and  alone. 

So  I  awoke,  and  I  wrote  down  this 
dream  just  as  it  ha]>pened ;  and  attempt¬ 
ing  no  explanation,  for  no  explanation  wtis 
given  to  me. 


At  a  moeting  in  Paris,  the  other  day,  of  the 
sitaieholders  of  the  proposed  Italian  railway  by  the 
tampion,  it  was  stated  that  upon  the  completion  of 
the  proposed  tunnel  under  the  Simplon,  the  Alps, 
tliat  formerly  took  twelve  hours  to  pwss,  will  be 
passed  over  in  half  an  hour.  In  that  short  time  the 
traveler  will  pass  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  valley  d’Ossola,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  will 
be  only  four  hours  from  the  Lago  iUaggiore. 


M.  Charles  Blanc,  brother  of  Louis  Blanc,  has 
just  issued  the  first  part  of  a  magnificent  work, 
edited  by  him,  entitled.  L'  (Euvre  compift  de  Item- 
hremdt.  It  contains  some  forty  engravings,  in  the 
I  highcet  style  of  art,  of  the  cfiie/  d'auvret  of  the 
groat  Flemish  painter,  besides  a  biographical  and 
j  critical  commentary,  and  a  complete  catalogue  of 
;  all  Ids  works. 
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Among  “  tlie  miraculous  chances  ”  by 
which,  according  to  M.  Michiels,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Empire  lias  so  frequently  been  pre¬ 
served  in  seasons  of  extreme  «lan<ror,  pos¬ 
terity  will  in  all  probability  include  the 
celebnited  treaty  of  V’^illafranca.  While  | 
jKiliticians  are  debatins:  at  Zurich  the  | 
precise  terms  of  this  confused  pacification,  i 
an<l  the  Official  Gazette  oi  Wowwrx  ojiens 
to  the  subjects  of  the  monarchy  ju-ospects 
of  much-needed  reforms,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  study  the  internal  history  of  the 
late  disasters,  and  to  trace  in  them  the 
operation  of  causes  Ion"  at  work.  Scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  Charles  V.  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Euroiie.  Absolute  masters  of  Spain,  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  Austrian  domains, 
and  M’e  may  almost  add  of  Italy,  as  w'ell 
as  Emperors  of  Germany,  no  dynasty 
since  the  time  of  the  Ca'sars  had  wielded 
so  vast  a  sw.ay  as  the  IIapsbur"8.  The 
title  of  “Majesty,”  which  Charles  V.  was 
the  first  of  European  monarchs  to  assume, 
but  faintly  indicated  the  extend  of  a  pow¬ 
er  which  neither  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Christendom,  nor  the  gallant  armies  of 
France,  could  resist.  The  sun  never  set 
on  the  dominions  of  him  whom  the  poor  j 
monk  of  Wittemberg — alone,  save  with  j 
(iod  and  his  IJible — confronted  at  Worms,  j 
Yet  h.as  he  prove<l  that  stone  cut  without  ■ 
hands,  which  has  gradually  broken  to 
jiieces  the  colossal  emj)ire  that  succeed- 1 
etl  and  represented  ancient  Home.  The  I 
Netherlands  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  | 
Charles’  son ;  Spain,  no  longer  under  i 
Ilapsburg  rule,  has  sunk  apj)arently  no  | 
more  to  rise ;  Italy  is  emancip.ated ;  the  j 
stipremacy  of  Germ.any  has  ])asaed  into 
the  hands  of  Protest.ant  Prussia,  and  the 
Austrian  monarchy  itself  Is  shaken  to  its 
very  foundation.  Twice  within  the  hast 
ten  years  has  the  imminent  ruin  of  the 

*  A  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Goverr,fnent, 
and  of  its  Systematic  Persecutions  of  Protestants. 
Compilod  from  OflBcial  Documents.  By  Alfbed 
Micuielb.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1859. 


Ilapsburg  family  been  staid  —  in  1848, 
by  foreUjn  aid  in  the  interest  of  Absolut¬ 
ism  ;  in  1859,  by  foreiynwcaknessy  in  that 
of  the  Papacy.  The  pauses  of  all  these 
disasters  were  tlie  same,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue,  the  destruction  of  that 
Empire  m.ay  be  delayed,  but  can  not  be 
averted.  Truly,  Charles  V.  and  his  vast 
realm  died  in  a  monastery. 

That  countries  which  contain  so  many 
elements  of  j)rosperity  should  prestmt  such 
evidence  of  weakness  and  decay,  may  well 
excite  astonishment.  The  provinces  which 
compose  the  Au.strian  monarchy  are  .as 
large  and  fertile  as  any  in  Europe ;  the 
vast  plains  of  Hungary,  Gallicia,  and  Bo¬ 
hemia  yield  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  grain,  and  fruits  of  every  variety  ;  the 
mountains  are  rejdete  with  ores;  broad 
I  andj  navigable  rivers  afford  [unrivaled 
means  of  internal,  and  .an  ample  seaboard 
I  of  external  intercourse  and  commerce ; 
the  .populations  are  brave,  loyal,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  M'ell  disposed.  Y^et  with  all 
these  resources,  defeat  has  followed  defeat 
— the  finances  are  utterly  ruined,  the  army 
dispirited,  whilst  a  Large  force  is  continu- 
.ally  required  to  keep  mutinous  provinces 
in  unwilling  subjection.  We  repeat  these 
well-known  facts  in  no  spirit  of  nancorous 
hostility  to  the  house  of  Austria,  such  as 
M.  Michiels  discovers  on  every  page  of  his 
book.  On  the  contrary,  strange  though 
it  may  appear  to  some,  u  e  believe  them 
to  have  been  mostly  kind  a  nd  humane 
rulers,  who.se  opj)rcssion  and  misgoveni- 
ment  •were  rather  the  consequence  of  a 
system,  than  the  result  of  natural  cruelty, 
or  unbounded  selfishness.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  further,  and  in  great  measure 
to  accept  the  apology  of  P.  von  Harter., 
the  latest  advocate  of  Ilapsburg  rule  and 
I  Jesuit  intrigue,  and  to  admit  that  even 
Ferdin.and  H.,  tv’ho  originated  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  and  almost  exterminated 
Protestantism  in  Austria,  was  sincere  in 
his  efforts  for  what  he  deemed  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  th.at  the  tears  which  he  shed 
over  his  victims  •were  caused  by  unfeigned 
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prief^  and  that  the  masses  which  he  order¬ 
ed  for  the  heretics  whom  he  executed,  j 
are  a  correct  indication  of  his  real  feelinps  j 
towards  them.  All  the  more  hateful, 
then,  a^ears  to  us  the  system  of  which  j 
this  policy  of  desjwtLsm  and  bloodshed 
lias  been  the  exponent,  and  to  which  not  | 
only  the  miseries  of  countless  thousands, 
but  the  present  state  of  the  Empire  must  j 
be  traced.  Not  from  relipious '])arti8.an-  I 
ship  or  sectarian  hatred,  but  as  the  result  | 
of  calm  and  impartial  historical  studies, 
we  record  it  as  our  conviction  that  priest- 
crafl,  Jesuitry,  Ultramontanism,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  you  may  designate 
unlimited  devotion  to  the  authority  and 
objects  of  Home,  and  not  any  hereditary 
taint  of  mailness'  in  the  Hapsburg  lamily, 
(such  as  M.'Michiels  suggests,)  has  brought 
that  race  and  their  rule  to  the  brink  of 
destruction. 

But  neither  this  explanation,  nor  the 
admission  of  occasional  excesses  on  the 
part  of  Protestants,  and  of  that  vile  secta¬ 
rianism  with  which  they  are  justly  charge¬ 
able,  must  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  ma¬ 
king  itself  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Rome,  the  house  of  Austria  has  jirobably 
been  guilty  of  greater  crimes  than  any 
other  dynasty.  Among  the  blood-stained 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  darkest 
IS  that  which  records  the  relation  between 
Protestanism  and  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
persecutions  in  our  own  country,  the  suf 
ferings  of  the  Huguenots,  even  the  fires 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  were  not  so 
atrocious  as  the  systematic  hostility,  the 
unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  constant  in¬ 
trigues  to  which  the  adherents  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  have  been  exposed,  so  fiir  as  the 
influence  of  Austria  has  extended.  For 
centuries  the  real  8e.at  of  the  l^apacy  has 
been  by  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  not  on 
those  of  the  Tiber  ;  and  unless  the  prom¬ 
ised  measures  of  relief  shall  inaugurate  a 
perfect  change,  only  the  fortu  not  ihafact 
of  persecution  can  be  said  to  have  ceased. 
In  this  respect,  M.  Michiels  rightly  identi¬ 
fies  Hapsburg  with  Jesuit  rule.  We  wish 
we  could  equally  have  agreed  with  him  on 
other  points.  A  Secret.  History  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  compil^  from 
Official  Documents,  would  indeed  prove 
a  work  of  no  common  interest.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  the  book 
presently  under  review,  can  not  in  any 
sense  be  regarded  as  such.  The  docu- 1 
ments  from  which  its  information  is  de- 1 
rived  have  long  been  known  and  accessi-  i 


ble.  To  call  a  superficial  gleaning  from 
the  works  of  Caraffa,  llortneyr,  FessUr, 
or  llnrter,  “  a  secret  history,”  is  certainly 
a  strange  misnomer.  Of  original  or  hith¬ 
erto  unpublished  documents,  we  h.ave  not 
discovered  a  trace,  nor  learned  a  single 
fact  which  has  not  frequently  and  much 
more  accurately  been  told.  But  wo  have 
observed  a  number  of  mlstikes,  many 
most  important  omissions,  and  an  obvious 
jiersonal  aim,  which  greatly  detracts  even 
from  the  limited  value  of  the  book.  The 
story  of  the  earlier  persecutions  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  which  is  found  m  most  works  on  the 
subject,  is  pretty  fully  given  ;  the  history 
of  Protestantism  in  Hungary*  is  most  im¬ 
perfectly  treated,  and  the  record  of  later 
events,  from  1789  to  1859,  is  summarily 
dismissed  for  the  jiresent  with  the  remark, 
that  “  historical  works  can  not  be  impro¬ 
vised,  and  considerable  time  is  required  to 
read  and  study  documents.”  We  could 
have  wished  that  the  same  caution  had 
been  observed  with  regard  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  history.  In  that  case  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian  H., 
and  Ilodolph  II.,  might  have  been  more 
correctly  drawn ;  instead  of  irrelevant 
chapters  about  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  private  habits  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  and 
the  relations  between  France  and  Austria, 
more  inqKirtaiit  information  would  have 
been  furnished,  and  in  general  the  contin¬ 
ual  straining  after  theatrical  effect,  given 
place  to  the  sobriety  of  a  proper  historieal 
style.  A  history  like  this  requires  not,  in 
order  to  give  it  effect,  the  aid  of  exclama¬ 
tions,  or  of  abrujit  moralizing.  I..astly, 
though  making  every  allowance  for  an  au¬ 
thor  who  dates  his  Preface  from  “  Paris, 
May  fifteenth,  1859,”  we  <lislike,  in  such 
a  composition,  the  continual  “  delenda 
Carthago"  strain  adopted  against  the 
Hapsburg  family  ;  and  we  are  far  from 
believing  that  the  moral  influence  of 
France  in  Germany  h.as  been  so  beneficial 
as  M.  Michiels  represents.  With  all  these 
di’awbacks,  as  this  is  the  only  work  in  our 
language  which  gives  information  popu¬ 
larly  accessible  on  the  subject,!  we  advise 

•  We  take  tliis  opportunity  of  recommending 
the  nistory  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craig,  (London :  Niabet 
and  Co.,  1854  ;)  a  somewhat  dry,  l>ut  full  and  trust¬ 
worthy  work,  which  M.  Michiels  unfortunately 
seem  not  to  have  known. 

f  The  KtforrruUion  and  Anti- Reformation  ia  Bo- 
hemta,  (2  vola,  London:  Houlston  and  Stone- 
man,  1845,)  gives  full  details  of  the  religious  hia- 
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our  readers  to  consult  its  papes.  In  the|  lion  sucli  names  as  Tnrcianns,  James,  a 
limited  space  assijrned  to  ourselves,  we  i  Jiemardine  monk,  and  Theodobald  of  St. 
can  do  little  more  than  trace  the  outlines  |  Lawrence  in  Austria;  Conrad  of  AVald- 
of  this  history,  and  indicate  the  jtresent  hausen,  Milic  and  JunoAV,  the  illustrious 
state  and  the  just  demands  of  Protestants  '  precursors  of  lliiss  in  Bohemia.  The  his- 
in  Austria.  I  b)ry  of  IIuss  himself,  and  of  his  friend 

At  the  j)eriod  of  the  Heformation,  the  |  Jerome  of  Prague,  is  well  known.  The 
domains  of  thetierman  branch  i  reformation  at  which  they  aimed  was  not 
of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg  were  compara-  j  so  much  that  of  dogmas  as  of  life.  The 
lively  small.  The  crown  of  Bohemia,  to  |  C^uirch,  as  existent  in  their  days,  formed 
which  the  electoral  dignity  in  Germany  j  so  glaring  a  contrast  to  the  biblical  idea 
attached,  and  that  of  Hungary,  were  of  “the  comjtany  of  the  Elect,”  that  they 
de^ctivt.  So  far  as  the  latter  country  '  unhesitatingly  denounced  it  as  the  Baby- 
is  concerned,  that  fact  is  nnqucstione<l ;  j  Ion  and  anti-Christ  of  revelation.  The 
and — whether  you  call  it  choice  or  ratiti-  j  flames  to  which  an  assembled  council  con- 
cation — even  the  most  ardent  advocates  [  signed  the  Bohemian  j)roto-martyr3  in 
of  the  “  right  divine”  can  not  deny,  that  |  1415  and  1416,  were  not  able  to  consume 
whatever  claims  family  treaties  niay  have  their  writings  or  their  labors.  AH  Bohe- 
given  the  Ilapsburg  family,  the  Diet  of ;  mia  rose  to  avenge  the  treacherous  deed 
Bohemia  always  took  the  initiative  in  the  '  of  Constance,  and  neither  the  forces  of  the 
appointment  of  a  sovereign.  In  point  of.  Emperor  Sigi.smund,  nor  the  liberal  prom- 
fact,  these  Parliaments,  including  the  i.ses  of  indulgences  to  the  new  Crusaders, 
Estates  of  Austria,  wielded  a  very  great !  proved  sufticient  to  suppress  the  Hussite 
jK)wer.  Laws  had  to  be  sanctioned,  and  I  movement.  At  hist,  the  warriors  of  Zisea 
suj)plies  were  granted  by  them ;  on  their  |  and  Procop  obliged  the  Church  to  come 
own  domains  the  nobles  exercised  an  al- .  to  terms,  and  the  celebrated  “Compac- 
most  uncontrolled  authority,  and  only  the  tales”  of  the  council  of  Basle  conceded 
subjects  of  the  crown  lands,  or  the  inhabi- 1  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Euchaj'ist  to  the 
tants  of  towns,  could  be  said  to  be  direct-  j  laity’,  free  preaching,  the  secularization  of 
ly  under  the  rule  of  the  monarch.  These  '  the  lands  of  the  clergy,  and  a  more  satis- 
cireumstances,  the  turbulent  dispositions  1  factory  administration  of  discipline.  From 
of  the  lords,  and  the  continual  danger  to  I  Bohemia  the  tenets  of  the  Hussites  rapidly 
which  especially  Hungary  and  Austria  !  spread  to  Moravia,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
were  exposed  from  the  Turks  —  with  |  But  already  the  opponents  of  Home  at 
whom  malcontents  readily  gjitered  into  ^  Prague  were  divided.  The  more  lax 
alliances  —  rendered  absolute  des])otism  !  party,  Avhlch  was  satisfled  with  the  letter 
imjx)ssible.  As  in  other  countries  so  in  i  of  the  Compactates,  bore  the  name  of 
Austria,  the  Ueformation  had  long  been  '  Calixtines,  (from  the  Chalice  for  which 
preparing.  The  ignorance  and  vices  of '  they  had  cojitended ;)  the  more  strict, 
the  clergy’,  their  rapacity  and  hypocrisy,  !  which  indeed  wjis  not  wholly  free  from 
greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  those  |  fanatical  extravagances,  that  of  Tsiborites. 
secret  dissidents  from  Rome,  who,  under  |  In  the  contest  between  these  two  parties, 
the  v.ague  ap|>cllation  of  Waldenses,  were  j  the  Taborites  were  ultimately'  routed  and 
spread  over  the  whole  Continent  of  Eu-  extenninated.  But  their  jilace  was  soon 
rope.  About  the  year  1315,  no  less  than  taken  by  the  “  BohemLan  brethren.”  A 
eighty  thousand  of  these  sectaries  are  sjiid  more  interesting  record  scarcely  exists 
to  have  existed  in  the  Austrian  domains ;  than  that  of  the  unattected  simplicity,  the 
aWut  a  century’  and  a  half  later,  the  first  deep  luety,  the  fervent  love,  and  the  un¬ 
ministers  of  the  “  Bohemian  brethren”  ceasing  persecutions  of  the  “  Brethren.” 
were  ordained  by  a  Waldensian  “bishoj)”  Had  we  no  other  evidence,  even  the 
in  Austria.  Nor  were  voices  w.anting  in  measures  which  Ferdinand  I.  took  against 

these  unoftending  Christians  would  suflice 
to  prove  that  this  monarch  was  not  the 
tolerant  and  liberal  ruler  whom  M.  Mi- 
chiels  introduces  to  his  readers.*  Thus 

•  See  a  ftketvh  of  tlie  history  of  the  “  Brethren,” 
in  an  ensay  entitled,  Bohemian  Rrfortners  and 
German  Ptditicians,  in  the  Free  Church  Essays. 
Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Co.  1858. 


the  Churcli  ot  Koine  to  denounce  the 
ecclesiastical  degeneracy  of  their  days, 
and  with  more  or  le.ss  distinctness  to  i*ro- 
claim  a  different  Ev:ingel  from  that  of  the 
Curia.  Among  these  preachers  we  men- 


tory  of  that  country  especially  during  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  LL  I 
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prepared,  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation 
found  ready  acciws  in  the  Austrian  domin¬ 
ions.  After  some  wavering,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  I. 
decided  against  the  Reformation,  and  i 
those  cruel  measures  were  inaugurated  by  i 
which  bigotry  has  ever  sought  to  establish 
its  dominion.  In  1522,  Paul  Speratus  | 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Luther  in  Vieu-  I 
ua,  and  soon  afterwards  Caspar  Tauber,  i 
:md  other  citizens  of  Viennit,  became  its  ' 
tirst  martyrs.  In  Iloheinia  it  was  found 
impossible  to  suppress  these  tendencies,  ! 
while  in  Hungary,  which  at  that  time  was 
not  under  direct  Ilapsburg  sway,  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Luther  spreail  very  early,  and  in 
1523,  Grymeus  and  Viezheim,  pntfessors 
at  Ruda,  jnastor  Cordatus,  and  Ilenkal, 
the  chaplain  of  Queen  Mary,  openly 
pre.ached  the  groat  doctrines  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  In  vain  King  Louis  and  the 
priests  of  Hungary  hurled  “  terrible 
edicts”  against  the  Reformers;  already 
pious  monks  —  Ambrose  and  George  of 
Silesia,  suid  John  Surdiister — had  giiinod 
numerous  converts  for  the  truth,  and  plied 
their  work  under  the  powerful  protection 
of  Count  Mark  Pernpllinger.  Unexpec¬ 
ted  reverses  for  a  time  arrested  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  obliged  Charles  V.  to  accord  to 
the  Protestants  the  treaty  of  Psvssan,  (Au¬ 
gust  second,  1552,)  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  (September  twenty-tifth, 
1655,)  which  secured  indeed  the  legal  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  New  Church,  but  by 
introducing  the  characteKistic  principle 
“  cujus  regio,  ejus  religio,”  gave  the  se¬ 
cular  princes  uncontrolled  }>ower  over  the 
consciences  of  their  subjects.  These  meas- 
ui"e8,  and,  perhaps,  a  closer  ac«piaintance- 
ship  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  disposed  Ferdinand  1.  to  greater 
toleration.  On  him  devolved,  jifter  the 
resignation  of  Charles  V.  the  crown  of 
Germany,  even  as  long  before  he  had 
reigned  over  the  hereditary  Haj)sburg 
|>08sessions  in  Germany,  over  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary. 

Ferdinand  I.  w:is  not  uninfluenced  by 
the  growing  political  power  of  Protest¬ 
antism,  nor  by  his  knowledge  of  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Rome.  An  official  visitation 
of  the  Austrian  clergy  revealed  the  as¬ 
tounding  fact  that  “in  122  monasteries, 
along  with  436  monks  and  160  nuns,  no 
less  than  199  concubines,  55  wives,  and  443 
bastards  had  been  found,  while  scarcely 
any  of  the  secular  clergy  remained  un¬ 
married.”  The  efforts  of  Bishop  Faber 


to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Refonnation  in 
Austria  had  proved  so  unavailing,  that 
scarcely  one  out  of  thirty  still  j)rofesse«l 
to  belong  to  the  Old  Church ;  though 
Protestantism  was  not  legally  recognized, 
almost  all  the  nobility  ha<l  their  private 
chaplains,  and  sent  their  sons  to  study  at 
Wittemberg  or  Leif)zig ;  the  monks  and 
their  ceremonies  were  the  object  of  public 
derision;  the  Bishop  of  Vienna  was  about 
to  demit  his  office  in  a  diocese  which  no 
longer  owned  his  jurisdiction,  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  himself  was  so  deeply  impreased 
with  the  necessity  of  reforms,  that  he  in¬ 
structed  his  envoys  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  to  insist  on  allowing  the  cup  to 
the  laity,  and  decent  marriage  to  the 
clergy.  But  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Popish  Church  commenced  witli 
the  introclnctiou  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
!  Vienna,  in  Pragtie,  in  Hungary — in  short, 
wherever  the  black  fraternity  gained  a 
footing — their  influence  soon  made  itself 
felt,  and  the  reaction  which  issued  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  commenced.  Fer¬ 
dinand  1.  was  succeeded  both  in  Austria 
and  in  the  empire  of  Germany,  by  his  son 
Maximilian  II.  This  truly  liberal  prince, 
who  had  been  educated  by  Protestants, 
for  some  time  kept  Dr.  Pfander,  a  Lu¬ 
theran  j)reacher,  as  his  private  chaplain. 
These  well-known  leanings  exposed  him 
to  persecution  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand, 
and  in  anticipation  of  ]>erKonal  danger  an 
asylum  had  even  l>een  bespoken  for  him 
in  Germany.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  party  were  at  his  accession 
doomed  to  sjid  disappointment.  Whether 
from  inatural  indecision,  from  )>oiitical 
motives,  from  disgust  at  the  endless,  un- 
meanuig,  and  most  acrimonious  disputes 
among  Protestants  themselves,  or  from 
the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  such  a 
devotee  that  the  Jesuits  would  fain  have 
seen  her  canonized,  even  before  her  death 
— or  from  all  these  causes  combined — 
Maximilian  remained  outwardly  attached 
to  the  communion  of  Rome.  While  ex- 
I  tending  the  utmost  toleration  to  the  New 
I  Church,  and  guaranteeing  religious^libcrty 
I  to  all  his  subjects,  ho  .allowed  the  sable 
advisers  of  the  empress  free  scope  both  at 
the  court  and  throughout  his  dominions. 
I  The  fruits  of  this  policy  .appeared  under 
the  reign  of  Rodolph  IL,  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  That  sovereign,  whose  gloomy 
seclusion,  habitual  suspiciou8nes.s,  and 
abominable  debaucheries,  too  clearly  be¬ 
trayed  the  mental  disease  under  w’hich  ho 
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Iftborod,  had  boon  trainwl  by  the  .Tcstiits, ' 
and  so  far  as  ho  Ixisiod  himself  with  aftairs 
of  state,  his  adiniiUKt ration  was  decidedly 
liostile  to  the  Protestant  Clmroli.  Pro- 
te.stant  cotmcilors  of  state  ami  other  ofti-  ^ 
cials  were  disinis.sed,  and  the  worship  of 
the  Keforiners  interdicted  in  the  royal 
cities.  The  internal  dls.sensions  of  the  . 
Prote.stants,  in  Au-stria  as  in  (iermany,  j 
jjreatly  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  j 
who  numbered  annually  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  convert.s,  amouLf  them 
sotne  a|>ostate  pastors,  Put  as  yet  the 
measures  of  the  pi  ie.xtly  party  were  chiefly  ■ 
j)reparatory.  '1\»  e.xcite  mutual  distrust, 
jealousies,  divisions,  and  tumults,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  state,  pro¬ 
mised  more  rapid  and  ijeueral  success 
than  the  slower  process  of  persuasion  or 
of  bribery.  The  risings  of  1589,  1590, 
and  the  |»eas:uit  war  of  1594,  which  laste«l 
for  three  years,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  a  “  riding  commission”  settled  Po- 
j»ish  priests  in  every  district,  were  only 
the  prelmle  to  those  scenes  which  inau¬ 
gurated  the  counter-reformation  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  In  Hungary  the  consequence 
of  this  policy  ])roved  serious  to  Kodolph  | 
II.  When  in  1604,  he  venture*!,  of  his 
own  will,  to  .add  to  the  «lecrees  of  the 
Diet  an  .article  which  ordered  the  removal 
of  all  sects  and  heresies,  a  rebellion  broke 
out  which  finally  led  to  the  tlethronement 
«»f  Kodolph.  The  Im])erial  faiuily  had 
long  witne.ssed  with  .a])prehen!^on  the  mad 
freaks  of  Kodolph,  and  by  a  “family 
treaty”  resolved  gr.adually  to  deprive  him 
of  his  dominions.  The  Hungarian  troubles 
afforded  the  desired  opportunity.  ]M.at- 
thias,  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  Emperor, 
espouwd  the  cause  of  the  Prote.stants — 
.at  le.ast  outwardly;  .and  at  the  head  of , 
an  army  furnished  by  them,  obliged  his 
brother  to  cede,  first,  the  crowns  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Austria,  .and,  finally,  that  of 
Kohemia  also.  The  .advantages  which 
the  Protestants  reaped  from  this  act  of 
treach(*ry  were  only  ajiparent.  K<*dol}th 
had,  indeed,  been  obliged  to  sign  the 
“  Letters  of  Majesty” — the  Magna  Ch.arta 
of  religious  liberty  in  Bohemia,  w'hile 
Matthias  had  .accorde*!  similar  rights  to 
the  Protestants  in  Austria  and  Hungary; 
but  these  concessions  were  only  wrung 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  In 
truth,  they  remained  in  Austria  in  many 
res|>ects  a  de.ad  letter,  while  in  Bohemia 
they  gave  ri.sc  to  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
The  “  Letters  of  Majesty,”  while  profess- 
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ing  to  grant  most  ample  liberty  of  worahip 
to  all  parties,  and  in  all  places,  had  not 
made  express  mention  of  the  domains  of 
the  clergy.  An  attempt  to  build  churches 
in  there  localities  was  strenuously  resisted. 
Matthias,  to  whom  the  Protestants  a|>- 
]>ealcd,  took  the  ])art  of  the  clergy.  As 
remonstrances  had  j>roved  vain,  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  nobles  resolved  to  redre.ss  their 
wrongs.  An  armed  deputation  appeared 
to  remonstrate  in  the  ca.stle  of  Prague, 
and  by  May  of  summary  punishment,  the 
leading  Popish  advisers  M'ere  thrown  out 
of  the  MindoMS.  Thirty  directors  M'ere 
appointe*!  to  c.arrj'  on  the  Government, 
the  Jesuits  banished,  and  an  army  levied. 
Under  these  diflicult  circumstances,  M'hei» 
the  malcontents  of  Austria  ami  Hungary 
shoM  cd  signs  of  esjHJUsing  the  cause  of 
the  Bohemi.ans,  Matthias  behaved  M'itli 
his  usual  irresolution.  Promises  alter¬ 
nated  M’ith  threats;  he  negotiated,  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  marauding  bands 
into  Bohemia,  till  his  death  put  the  helm 
of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II. 

With  this  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
nominated  the  Virgin  commander-in-chief 
of  his  armies,  and  took  a  solemn  vow  to 
uproot  all  heresy,  the  counter-reformation 
reached  its  highest  ]>oint.  At  his  .acces¬ 
sion,  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Ha|)S- 
burg  Mere  at  their  loMe.st  ebb.  The 
violent  measures  by  M’hich  Ferdinand  had 
some  ye.ar8  before  sMcpt  the  Protestant 
Church  from  Styria  and  Carinthi.a,  de¬ 
stroyed  its  last  traces,  and  banished  all 
its  adherents,  in  fullillimait  of  his  declara¬ 
tion,  that  he  Mould  rather  have  “a  Masted 
than  a  cursed  land,”  h.ad  preposaos.se«l  the 
Protestant  world  against  him.  Bohemia 
was  in  open  revolt  against  his  rule,  and  a 
rebel  army  besieged  him  in  Vienna ;  the 
Estates  of  Austria  made  no  secret  of  their 
sympathy  in  the  movement,  while  the 
ruler  of  Transylvania  had  taken  arms  to 
vimlicate  the  liberties  of  the  Hungarians. 
The  good  SM'ord  of  Bethleu  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  preserved  the  rights  of  the  Mag¬ 
yars,  and  the  fearful  perw-cutions  M-hicb, 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  desolated 
all  Germany,  left  Hungary  comparatively 
unhanned,  till  the  peace  of  Lintz,  in  1645, 
(between  Ferdinand  HI.  and  Kakotzi,) 
once  more  secured  the  privileges  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  It  M-.as  otherwise  in 
Bohemia,  Austria,  and  even  in  Germany. 
The  first  care  of  Ferdinand  II.  Mas  to 
i  procure  the  Imperial  crown.  Deserted 
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by  his  own  subjects,  with  finances  utterly 
exh.iusted,  and  without  an  army  to  sup¬ 
port  his  cause,  Ferdinand  betook  himself 
to  Frankfort,  wdiere  the  Electors  had  met 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  Matthias.  The 
I*rotestant  opposition  in  Germany  was 
headed  by  the  weak  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederic  V.,  the  husband  of  our  own  he¬ 
roic  Elizabeth  Stuart,  dauffhter  of  James 
VI.  But  the  ])lans  of  the  Protestant 
princes — divided,  helpless,  or  debauched 
—  were  e.asily  defeated;  the  protest  of 
the  BohemLan  Estates  remained  unheed¬ 
ed,  and  Ferdinand  II.  was  elected  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ca'sars.  On  the  very  day 
of  his  coronation  tidings  arrived  that  the 
Diet  of  Prague  had  solemnly  de|>osed 
him,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Elector 
Palatine  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia. 
But  Ferdin.and  had  alrea«ly  taken  his 
measures.  By  enormous  conces-sions  he 
bought  the  armed  a-ssistance  of  Maximi¬ 
lian  of  Bavariii,  his  cousin  and  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  “  Ponish  League  ”  lent  its 
aid  to  crush  the  «langerous  rising.  For¬ 
saken  by  the  “Protestant  Union”  of 
(ierman  jwinces,  at  the  mercy  of  the  end¬ 
less  negotiations  of  his  father-in-law — that 
“  wisest  of  fools,”  as  Sully  not  inaptly 
<‘alled  him — with  an  army  utterly  disor- 
ganizA'd,  and  supplies  exhausted,  poor 
Frederic  was  ill  prepared  to  meet  his 
enemies,  among  whom  even  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Duke  of  Saxony  appeared.  The 
battle  on  the  “  White  Mountain,”  near 
l*rague,  decided  the  fate  of  Bohemia. 
Frederic  fled  ju'ecinitately,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  Ilollana.  Still  the  war  con¬ 
tinued  ;  the  Palatine  family  were  deprived 
of  their  possessions,  which  along  with  the 
forfeited  electoral  dignity,  became  the  re¬ 
ward  of  ^Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
counter-reformation  commenced  its  bloody 
work  in  Germany.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
puqK)se  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  that  |)eri- 
od,  or  to  describe  the  unparalleled  horrors 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  battles  of 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  the  victories  of 
th.at  glorious  hero  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  misery  and  desolation  of  Germany, 
w’here  packs  of  wolves  roamed  over  what 
had  once  been  the  most  fertile  districts, 
and  soldiers  had  to  guard  burying-places, 
in  order  to  scare  famishing  peasants  from 
the  unnatural  feasts  to  which  they  crowd¬ 
ed  ;  finally,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  by 
which,  in  1048,  Ferdinand  III.  restored, 
to  some  extent,  the  rights  violently  taken 
away  by  his  father,  and  Charles  Louis, 
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the  son  of  the  ill-starred  “Winter-King” 
of  Bohemiii,  recovered  part  of  his  ances¬ 
tral  dominions — are  matter  of  general  his¬ 
tory.  But  in  Bohcmui  and  Austria  the 
Jesuits  had  done  their  work.  Those 
whom  a  short  truce  after  the  surrender 
of  Prague  had  deceived,  now  experienced 
the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand.  In  one  day 
the  noblest  and  the  best  of  Bohemia  fell 
under  the  sword  of  the  executioner  ;  others 
had  their  estates  confiscated,  or  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  vexatious  and  ruinous  ]>unish- 
ments.  The  charter  of  Bohemian  liberty 
was  torn,  and  commissioners,  accompanied 
by  dragoons,  soon  effected  “the  conver¬ 
sion  ”  of  the  country.  The  numerous  ex¬ 
iles  who  found  8.afety  in  other  lands  — 
especially  in  the  neighboring  Saxony  — 
have  left  us  some  touching  memorials  of 
the  untold  sufferings  to  which  their  coun¬ 
trymen  were  subjected.  From  that  peri¬ 
od  till  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  B(»hemia  may  be  said  to  have  been 
all  but  extinct.  Similar  measures  effected 
the  pacificJition  of  Austria  Proper;  the 
exercise  of  Protestantism  was  interdicted, 
|)reachers  and  schoolmasters  were  ban¬ 
ished,  and  the  revolts  excited  by  these 
arbitrary  i»roceedings  quelled  in  the  blood 
of  the  recusiiuts.  When  in  1652  a  com¬ 
mission  of  ten  Jesuits  went  thnmgh  the 
country,  their  inquiries  could  only  elicit 
the  existence  of  seventy-two  noble  fami¬ 
lies  who  still  profes.sed  a  timid  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformation. 

This  state  of  matters  continued  with 
little  alteration  during  the  reigns  of  Leo- 
}K)ld  L,  (1657-1705,)  and  of  Joseph  L, 
(1705-1711.)  Under  the  administration 
of  Charles  VI.  (1711-1740)  fresh  troubles 
broke  out.  In  the  b(“autiful  district 
around  Salzburg,  ami  in  the  neighboring 
mountains,  the  Ueformatioii  had  early 
found  access  to  a  hardy,  industrious,  and 
uncorrujtted  race,  among  whom  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  sj>read  without  for  some  time 
attracting  attention.  Tlie  first  persecu¬ 
tion  broke  out  in  1684,  when  about  sixteen 
humired  of  these  humble  Christians  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  being  in  many  cases 
compelled  to  leave  not  only  their  j)roj)erty 
but  their  children  behind  them.  After 
that  period  the  reigning  archbishops  ig¬ 
nored  the  existence  of  Protestant  meet¬ 
ings,  the  more  so  Jis  they  were  held  secret¬ 
ly  at  night  and  in  xvoods,  while  there  was 
no  open  secession  from  the  Church  of 
Home.  But  in  1729  Archbishop  Count 
Firmiiui  sent  Jesuits  among  the  unsus- 
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pccting  'mountaineers,  and  the  persecu- 1 
tions  soon  recommenced.  Tlie  mterccs- 
tion  of  tlie  Protestant  princes  of  (iermany 
only  prevailed  so  fiir  that  .at  last  the  dis¬ 
sidents  were  allowed  to  emigrate.  Many 
of  these  j>oor  |H>ople  were  forced  to  leave 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  amidst  in¬ 
credible  hardships.  IJetween  1731  and 
1740  Salzburg  lost  in  this  manner  nearly 
thirty  thousand,  or  about  one  tenth  of  its  j 
most  industrious  population  ;  a  dis.aster  i 
this  from  which  the  country  has  never  re¬ 
covered.  For  the  same  cause  the  sovereign  I 
Abbot  of  Herehtcsg.aden  e.viled  two  thou-  j 
sand  of  hU  subjects  ;  while,  after  con- j 
siderable  delay,  about  twelve  hundred  i 
Austrian  Protestants,  who  had  hitherto  j 
worshiped  in  secret,  were  transported  to  j 
Tran.sylvania.  I temonst ranees  addressed  ‘ 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  (1740  to 
1780)  were  unavailing.  It  will  readily  be 
believed  that,  so  far  as  circumstances  al¬ 
lowed,  the  Church  in  Hungary  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  similar  treatment.  The  most 
severe  ]»ersecntion  was  that  which  befell  ' 
it  under  the  reign  of  Leo|H)ld  I.,  when  the  I 
Jesuits  contrived  to  throw  the  blame  of  a  j 
rebellion  on  the  Protestant  ministry  gene¬ 
rally,  and  thus  consigned  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  e.\ile  or  the  galleys.  Even 
iinder  the  sway  of  Maria  Theres.a,  who  ■ 
was  so  deeply  indehted  to  her  Hungarian  ■ 
subjects,  these  molestations  did  not  cease.  [ 
But  a  brighter  day  d.awned  uj>on  Austria  ■ 
when  Joseph  H.  .succeeded  to  the  Empire. 
That  jirince,  who  in  so  many  r<^pects  was  | 
in  advance  of  his  .age,  resolved  to  abolish 
the  clerical  domin.ation  which  had  so  long  I 
oppressed  the  country.  An  edict,  pul)-  | 
lished  in  1781,  gave  complete  liberty  to  ! 
the  Protestants  throughout  the  Empire,  I 
allowing  them  to  buihl  churches,  to  occu-  j 
py  places  of  trust,  and  even  to  make  con- 1 
verts.  Another  series  of  ordinances  put  ' 
an  end  to  the  interferences  of  the  Sec  of 
Rome,  prevented  the  jniblication  of  any 
paj).al  Imll  without  the  imperial  consent, 
restored  the  inde])endent  authority  of! 
bisliops,  abolishe<l  a  number  of  supersti¬ 
tions,  closed  every  mona.stery  of  which 
the  inmates  were  not  directly  engaged  in  ^ 
some  work  of  .active  usefulness,  .and,  final-  j 
ly,  ordered  the  infamous  bulls,  “  In  c<vna 
domini''  .and  “  Unigenitus''  to  be  torn 
out  of  the  “  ritu.als.”  Reforms  so  sweep-  j 
ing  excited  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Ul¬ 
tramontane  party.  But  neither  threats, 
entre.aties,  nor  a  personal  visit  from  Pope 


Pius  VI.,  could  turn  the  Emperor  from  his 
purpose.  Without  entering  more  fully 
into  the  hi.story  of  an  administration 
which,  however  glorious,  was  not  M'ithout 
its  mistakes,  we  note  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  liberal  measures,  thousand  of  se¬ 
cret  l*rotestants  in  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
whose  religion  had  lieeii  preserved  from 
father  to  son,  now  came  forward  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  Under 
Leopold  H.,  (1790-1792,)  and  es|)ecially 
under  Francis  11.,  (1792-1835,)  a  more 
retrograde  policy  Avas  again  adopted.  But 
so  long  .‘IS  the  Hungarian  Constitution  re¬ 
mained  intact,  it  was  impossible  to  oppress 
the  Church  in  th.at  country.  Successive 
Diets  passed  increasingly  liberal  ordi¬ 
nances  ;  and,  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
Palatine  Joseph  and  of  his  excellent  duch¬ 
ess,  the  Protestant  Chnrch,  Avhich  had 
sunk  to  the  loAvest  level  of  rationalism, 
gradually'  recovered,  and  showed  signs  of 
a  new  life.  The  former  restrictions  on 
the  im|K)rtation  of  Bibles  and  books  from 
.abroad  remained  a  dead  letter  ;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  large  Church  reawakening  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  other  provinces  of  the 
emjiire,  and  a  better  era  seemed  ap¬ 
proaching.  But  the  right  of  comiilete 
self-goveniment  according  to  Protestant¬ 
ism  during  the  year  of  revolution  in  1848 
Avas  of  brief  duration.  When  the  treache¬ 
ry  of  Gbrgey  put  an  end  to  the  Hungarian 
war  of  liberation,  the  administration  of 
the  country  was  intnisted  to  Haynau,  .and 
the  privileges  lately  enjoyed  gave  ])lace 
to  restrictions  more  grievous  than  had 
Wen  experienced  for  tAvo  centuries.  The 
constitution  of  the  country  Avas  abolished, 
Ultramontanism,  noAv  regarde«l  as  the 
only  secure  proj)  of  the  throne,  prevailed 
in  the  councils  ot  the  young  Emjawor,  and 
Jesuit  rule  Avas  reestablished.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Austrian  Concordat  fonned  only 
the  copestone  of  this  policy.  To  place 
the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  to  .alloAv  the  unrestricted  interfer¬ 
ence  of  Rome  in  the  ecclesi.astical  affairs 
of  the  country — in  short,  to  carry  out  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  retrograde  measurt^s 
so  dear  to  the  priesthood,  AAas  not  only 
to  arrest  every  ju’ogress  in  the  monarchy, 
but  to  excite  universal  dissatisfaction,  and 
to  isolate  Austria  from  the  rest  of  Germa¬ 
ny.  The  consequences  of  these  ruinous 
measures  haA'e  appeared  in  the  humiliating 
peace  of  Villafranca,  AA’hen  the  House  of 
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Hapsburg  not  only  lost  its  rights  in  Italy,  |  ployed  or  is  allowed  even  temporarily  to 
but  virtually  also  its  former  commanding  i  occupy  a  pulpit.  Government  nominates 
position  in  Germany  and  in  Europe.  j  the  Consistory  (or  Supreme  Ecclesiastical 
Meager  aiid  somewhat  desultory  as  this  '  Tribunal)  of  Vienna,  over  which  a  papist 
brief  outline  of  Protestant  history  has  ne-  presides  ;  even  the  theological  class-lmoks 
cessarily  been,  it  would  be  incomjdete  are  prescribe*! ;  any  thing  like  evangelical 
without  some  notice  of  the  state  of  parties  j  Christianity  is  discountenanced  and  per- 
in  Austria.  The  enactments  of  Joseph  i  secuted ;  religious  meetings  .are  inter- 
II.  were  in  great  measure  the  consequence  dieted  except  at  canonic.al  hours  ami  by 
of  the  spre.ad  of  those  “liberal  ide.as ”  government-authorized  individuals ;  inte:- 
which,  issuing  from  France,  ]  trod  need  course  with  foreign  churches  is  cut  off; 
throughout  Europe  what  we  might  desig-  the  Scottish  missionaries  in  Hungary, 
nate  as  an  ecclesiastical  reaction.  In  whose  influence  had  proved  so  beneficial, 
truth,  deism  and  French  infidelity  rapidly  have  been  banished  ;  the  Synods  of  Hun- 
spread  through  all  classes  und  deeply  in-  gary  can  no  longer  meet  freely  to  order 
fected  the  clerical  order.*  That  abject  their  own  aftairs ;  the  censorship  of  the 
superstition  and  gross  ignorance  should  press  restrains  any  thing  that  might  prove 
hav6  led  to  such  a  recoil,  can  scarcely  j  offensive  to  Home  or  prejudicial  to  her 
surprise  the  thoughtful  observer.  While  interests  ;  l*rotestants  are  again  thrust 
outw  ard  rites  and  processions  continued  as  into  corners,  and  exposed  to  those  emlless 
before,  the  Popish  clergy  and  the  educat-  vexations  and  chicaneries  which  the  Jesu- 
ed  classes  scarcely  disguised  their  unbe-  !  its  so  well  know  to  employ.  Such,  then, 
lief.  The  rich  abbacies  of  Austria  j»ro-  •  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Protestant 
vided  luxurious  Bup|K)rt  to  a  crowd  of ,  Church  in  Austria.  Unfortunately,  these 
men,  whose  lives  both  in  and  out  of  their  1  evils  luavetoo  long  remained  hidden  ;  th.at 
monasteries  were  matter  of  painful  noto-  noble  Institution,  “  the  Gustavus  A<loIphus 
riety.  At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  Verein” — to  which  perhaps  on  a  future 
(,'hurch  suffered  from  evils  scarcely  less  occ-asion  wm  may  call  the  attention  of  our 
glaring.  In  Hungary,  the  ignorance,  the  readem — has  indeed  extended  helj)  to  the 
apathy,  the  carelessness,  and,  too  often,  Protestant  4 )iaspora  in  Austria  ;  but  this 
the  «lissoluteness  of  pastors  and  |)eople,  aid  hivs  been  necessarily  limited.  Inourown 
had  long  been  cause  of  complaint,  when  country  the  sufferings  of  our  co-religionists 
the  partial  revival  to  which  we  have  re-  under  Jesuit  rule,  and  their  urgent  wants, 
ferred  led  to  a  happy  change.  Next  to  have  been  but  little  known.  Hut  matters 
liiithful  preaching,  the  first  care  of  the  ;  can  not  continue  in  their  present  state, 
more  earnest  men  in  Hungary  now  was  to  The  late  measures  of  the  papal  party  have 
improve  the  religious  literature  of  the  |  excited  deep  discontent  even  among  Ro- 
conntry,  and,  by  intercourse  with  other  man  C.atholics,  and  Austria  is,  we  believe, 
Protestant  churches,  to  introduce  a  higher  ]  in  great  measure  prepared  to  throw  off 
tone.  In  the  various  universities  of  Ger-  that  yoke  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
m.any  many  and  valuable  biu-saries,  spe-  priesthood,  which  has  proved  so  galling, 
daily  destined  for  Hungarian  students,  .  If  the  restrictions  which  now  hamper  the 
have  long  existed.  It  W’as  the  policy  of :  Protestant  Church  were  removed,  we  1k‘- 
an  absolutist  and  Jesuit  government  to  i  lieve  it  would  rapidly  extend  and  attain 
prohibit  attendance  in  these  seats  of  learn-  an  unparalleled  degree  of  prosperity, 
mg  ;  partly  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  ;  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  late  Italian  war 
of  more  liberal  ide:is,  and  partly  to  per-  '  will,  w’e  trust,  i>rove  an  occasion  of  real 
petuate  the  low  condition  of  the  Protes-  good  to  the  monarchy.  If  Francis  Joseph 
tant  Church.  For  this  purpose  a  theo-  and  his  advisei's  could  biit  learn  the  les 
logical  school  W'as  founded  at  Vienna,  sons  of  history — if  they  would  stop  short 
which  maybe  described  as  the  stronghold  in  that  course  of  suicid.al  |M)licy  which,  by 
of  the  eftete  and  driveling  rationalism  of  Inanding  over  the  country  to  the  Ultra- 
a  Paulus  of  Heidelberg.  From  this  insti-  montane  party,  has  brought  it  to  the  brink 
tution  or  from  the  numerous  smaller  acade- I  of  destruction  —  if  they  inaugurated  a 
mies  in  Hungary,  are  the  pastors  in  Aus-  series  of  progressive  and  generous  reforms 
tria  drawn  ;  no  foreigner  may  be  em-  j  — if,  .above  all,  they  allowed  the  unfettered 

_  _  _  _  _  development  of  mind  .and  heart — theAus- 

*  Of  this  we  could,  if  necessary,  furnish  proof  1 monarchy  would  not  only  recover 
from  i>ersonul  knowledge.  i  fi’um  Its  late  disasters,  but,  by  and  by. 
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occnpy  that  place  in  the  European  family 
of  nations  to  which  we  believe  it  is  lairly 
entitled.  Hut  in  this  case  temporary  expe¬ 
dients  will  not  Buffiee.  What  avc  demand, 
in  the  name  of  the  three  millions  of  Austri¬ 
an  Protestants,  is — the  complete  removal 
of  the  present  incubus  of  government  con¬ 


trol,  equal  rights  to  all  subjects,  the  power 
of  free  development,  and  that  healthful 
communication  with  universal  Protestant¬ 
ism  which  especially  a  weak  and  long 
down-trodden  Church  so  urgently  re¬ 
quires. 


From  Bentley’s  Mlscellsny. 


THE  UNKNOWN  KNIGHT 


An  Adtistorb  or  tub  Girmsb  Emperor  Mixiniliam.  (Timp.  IIsnrt  VIII.) 


BY  WALTER 


Tiir  rose  clouds  hovered  round  the  sun, 

High  up  amid  the  soft  June  blue, 

The  i>o|)pic8  brimmed  with  last  night's  rain, 
The  clover  glistened  with  the  dew, 

As  slowly  to  the  tournament 

A  knight  in  black  paced  o’er  the  field, 

II  is  vizor  down,  his  pennon  blank,^ 

No  herald  blazon  on  his  shield. 

He  pa.ssed  the  crowd  of  country  folk, 
Red-hot  and  hurrying  to  the  ring ; 

He  greeted  sages,  wintry  old, 

And  maidens  blushing  like  the  spring. 

The  blackbirds  piped  from  hedge  and  tree. 
He  answered  with  a  lusty  song ; 

When  hearts  are  young,  and  eyes  are  bright. 
The  dullest  way  seems  never  long. 

Their  crimson  housings  swept  the  field. 
Their  shields  were  blazing  golden  suns, 
The  russet  breastplates,  silver  lined, 

Were  riveted  ;  and  both  at  once 
The  trumpets  let  the  champions  go : 

They  met  with  such  a  thunder-shock, 

As  when  Atlantic  tempests  break 
Upon  the  headland’s  emerald  rock. 

The  red  went  down  ;  the  knight  in  black 
Reined  up  and  seized  another  lance  ; 

Again  the  sounding  heralds  blew. 

And  woke  the  rabble  from  their  trance. 


THORNBURY. 


A  gilded  champion  hun  ied  forth. 

And  drove  against  the  conqueror; 

Black  scarcely  moved — the  fool  was  struck 
As  tempests  hurry  down  the  fir. 

I 

If  you  looked  round  the  eddying  li.sts, 

You  saw  a  bruise  on  every  shield, 

Blood  streaming  from  a  dozen  helms. 

The  broken  lances  strewed  the  field. 

The  knight  in  black,  alone  untouched. 

Sat  like  a  statue  on  his  steed ; 

1  You  would  have  thought  his  steel  was  silk, 

His  lance  no  heavier  than  a  reed. 

A  Titian  sky  ruled  o’er  the  scene 

I  With  sapphire  heart,  and  piles  of  white 
Swelled  mountain  high ;  a  gulden  cream 
Tinged  half  of  them,  a  grayer  light 
Imbuo<l  the  rest  A  sea  of  flags 

Moved  round  the  ring  as  the  Unknown 
Rode  conqueror,  and  took  the  crown, 

Ijiying  it  at  the  judge’s  throne. 

The  jealous  knights  arose  in  arms, 

Bruised,  torn,  and  blooded,  shook  their  spears. 
And  swore  no  masker  should  receive 

The  prize.  All  shout,  but  no  one  cheers. 

IIk  stood  up,  and  his  vizor  raised, 

Then  cried ;  “Ye  haters  of  the  law, 

I  AM  YOUK  Emperok  !  Bcware !’’ 

I  They  looked,  and  trembled  as  they  saw. 
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From  Blackwood’s  Magailno. 


LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMATION:* 

LUTHER  — CAL V IN  - LATIMER  — KNOX. 


Prixcipal  Tulloch  has  given  us  here 
a  masterly  delineation  of  four  of  the  chief 
leadei‘8,  or  heroes  of  the  Reformation — 
Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox.  In 
our  judgment,  he  has  reproduced  each 
one  of  tliese  characters  with  historical 
fidelity,  and  accompanied  his  portraiture 
with  reflections  of  a  highly  intelligent  and 
liberal  description — liberal,  generous,  and 
indulgent,  but  such  as  never  compromise 
his  own  genuine  convictions,  such  as  never 
sacrifice  truth  to  courtesy.  Professor 
Tulloch  very  fairly  represents  the  sincere 
and  enlightened  Protestantism  of  the 
nineteenth  centur}'.  We  have  only  one  | 
diftionlty  in  reviewing  his  book :  we  find  ! 
so  few  opportunities  for  dissent ;  we  can  | 
not  pick  a  quarrel  with  our  author ;  we  | 
must  content  ourselves  with  obseriations 
of  a  collateral  or  explanatory  character ; 
we  m.ay  hero  and  there  extend  or  qualify 
some  of  his  remarks. 

We  wish  that  to  the  four  names  he  has 
selected  our  .author  had  added  a  fifth — 
that  of  Cranmer.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
lose  the  spirited  sketch  of  Latimer;  but 
if  any  one  man  can  be  said  to  represent 
the  Refoniiatiou  in  England,  it  is  Cran¬ 
mer;  and  if  the  number  four  was  to  be 
j)rescrvetl,  and  each  of  the  four  w.as  to 
represent  his  own  nation,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ought  to  have  occupied  the 
place  of  the  sturdy’  pre.acher  at  St.  Paul's 
cross.  Moreover,  our  reforming  Arch¬ 
bishop  Inis  been  lately  treated,  by  more 
than  one  writer,  with  undue  severity; 
and  we  think  he  would  have  receiveti  a 
lair  measure  of  justice  at  the  hands  of 
Principal  Tulloch :  not  tlmt  he  would 
have  been  a  fiivorite  with  the  Principal — 
we  rather  suspect  not  —  but  we  should 
have  countetl  on  a  generous  and  considcr- 
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ate  estimate  of  the  man.  A  reforming 
Archbishop  who  lived  much  in  courts, 
and  who  had  to  advance  his  cause  by  in¬ 
fluence  with  monarchs,  and  not  by  pas¬ 
sionate  appeals  to  the  public,  can  not  be 
expected  to  displav  the  straightforward 
simple  heroism  of  a  John  Knox,  who  is  setui 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  quite  republican 
movement.  Perhaps  he  may  still,  at  some 
future  time,  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  im¬ 
partial  yet  generous  critic. 

Of  the  four  great  names,  which,  in  the 
mean  while,  st.and  here  before  us,  Luther 
naturally  takes  the  first  place.  Of  no 
man,  jK*rhaps,  who  ever  lived  ujH)n  this 
earth,  have  so  many  and  such  contradic¬ 
tory  things  been  written ;  no  man  ever 
had  such  aitplauding  friends  and  such 
vilifying  foes;  and  we  may  safely  pro¬ 
phesy  that,  as  long  as  Christendom  en¬ 
dures,  his  n.ame  and  fimie  will  be  the 
theme  of  angry  controversy.  Not  only 
is  it  impossible  that  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  should  agree  in  their  estimate 
of  this  man  ;ind  the  work  he  accomplished  ; 
but  even  to  ^*rotestants  he  presents  so 
in.any  phases  ot  character — he  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  may  be  seen  under  so  many  different 
lights — that  any  steady  uniform  judgment 
is  almost  unattainable.  We  have  most  of 
us  felt  how  difficult  it  is  to  presen'e  at  all 
times  that  high  regard  for  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  reformer  which  we  could  willingly 
cherish,  and  which  we  have  probably  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  earliest  reading  and  from 
standard  historical  authorities.  There  is 
one  course  only  to  be  pursued,  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  keep  a  steadfiist  judg¬ 
ment — it  is  the  course  which  our  author 
pursues,  and  which,  indeed,  is  generally 
pursued,  only  not  with  sufficient  consist¬ 
ency.  We  must  not  at  once  compare 
him  with  contemporary  scholars  or  }>hi- 
losophers,  nor  must  we  merely  turn  over 
his  writings  to  i*8timate  the  man ;  we 
must  treat  him  historically.  We  must 
begin  with  the  monk — with  the  peasant 
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monk  in  Germany ;  and  M  e  must  not 
afterwards  forget  that  this  was  our  start¬ 
ing-point.  We  have  a  j)ious,  poor,  super¬ 
stitious  monk — the  son  of  a  German  peas-  j 
ant,  and  a  man  of  genius  M'ithal — and  M  e  j 
l)ave  to  M-atch  the  development  of  such  a  i 
one  at  an  era  M’hcn  learjiing  M’as  penetrat-  j 
ing  into  the  monastery.  i 

It  is  the  development  in  tliis  monk  of  a  , 
form  of  Christian  piety  that  M  e  have  to 
Match  —  a  form  of  M'liat  is  often  called 
mystical  })iety  develojied  in  defiance  of 
the  Church,  extended  amongst  the  people, 
and  combated  for  in  the  scholastic  learn- : 
ing  of  the  times.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  go  over  the  M’ell-knoMm  biography  of 
Luther,  but  from  the  day  M'hen  he  vom's  ' 
that  “God  Milling,  he  Mill  beat  a  hole  in 
Tetzel’s  drum,”  to  those  hist  fretful  years 
of  his  life  M  hen  he  jirediets  the  end  of  all 
things — sees  the  M'hole  Morld  on  the  very 
eve  of  destruction — nature  herself  in  final  j 
dissolution  —  because  he,  Martin  Luther, 
M’ith  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  his  hand, 
has  not  been  received  by  universal  Crist- ' 
endom  —  Me  trace  throughout  the  con¬ 
tinuous  develojunent  of  one  form  of 
.Christian  juety.  This  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  Keforrnation.  Our  Ger- ■ 
man  monk,  a  man  of  fervent  genius,  far  i 
outsteps  the  religion  of  such  priests  and 
confessors  .os  surrounded  him.  He  is  not 
siitisfied  M’ith  any  .attainable  standard  of 
moral  rectitude.  His  spirit  seeks  a  union 
M'ith  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  ^e  yearns  i 
after  a  purity  of  heart  M’hieh  M  ill  Justity 
such  iuspiration.  It  is  a  form  of  piety 
M  hich  aj»|K;ars  in  every  epoch  amongst  • 
solitary  thinkers,  M-ith  M-horn  religious 
meditation  has  become  a  passion.  In  this  . 
instance  it  steps  beyond  the  cloister  to  do  ; 
battle  Mith  the  Church.  Hanke,  the  his-  j 
torian  of  the  Ueformation,  states  it  M-ell — 
“  ‘  Oh  !  my  sins,  my  sins,  my  sins !’  M’rites 
our  monk  to  Staupitz,  m  Iio  M  as  not  a  little 
:vstonished  M’hen  he  received  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  so  KorroM’ful  a  penitent,  and  found 
that  he  had  no  sinful  acts  to  acknoM-ledge. 
His  anguish  M’as  the  struggle  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  alter  the  purity  of  the  Creator,  to 
M’liom  it  feels  itself  profoundly  and  intim¬ 
ately  allied,  yet  from  M’honi  it  is  severed 
by  an  immeasurable  gulf — a  feeling  M’hich 
Luther  nourished  by  inct*8sant  solitary 
brooding,  and  M'hich  had  taken  the  more 
complete  jtossession  of  him  because  no 
penance  had  poM'er  to  appease  it,  no 
doctrine  truly  touched  it,  no  confessor 
M’ould  hear  of  it.” 

VOL  XLVIIL— NO.  IV. 


When,  therefore,  it  is  popularly  said 
that  the  right  of  private  judgment  was 
the  jtrinciple  established  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  this  statement  is  only  correct  if  M'e 
are  speaking  of  a  great  result  of  the  M’hole 
movement.  It  is  plainly  erroneous  if  we 
are  spe.aking  of  the  princi[)le  M’hich 
animated  Luther  and  other  of  the  early 
Reformers.  That  M’hich  animated  theta 
M'as  a  most  dogmatic  assertion  of  their 
OM’ii  great  doctrine  of  religion.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  assertion  they  g.ave,  M’hether  they 
intended  it  or  not,  a  conspicuous  example 
of  the  freedom  of  private  judgment.  But 
left  to  themselves,  they  M'ould  verj’  M’ill- 
ingly  have  limited  this  freedom  to  those 
M’lio  M’ould  have  used  it  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  they  did.  Principal  Tnl- 
loch  very  .ably  points  this  out. 

“  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  concerning  the 
main  thought  that  moved  Luther  and  animated 
him  in  all  his  work.  It  requires  but  little 
penetration  to  discover  that  he  m  as  possessed 
by  such  a  thought — that  a  profound  principle, 
a  single  inspiring  spiritual  idea,  ran  through  the 
M’hole  of  the  great  movement,  and  more  than 
any  thing  else  gave  direction  and  strength  and 
triumph  to  it  ....  It  was  character¬ 
istically  a  .spiritual  revolt — an  awakening  of  the 
individual  conscience  in  the  light  of  the  old 
Gospel,  for  centuries  imprisoned  and  ob.scured 
in  the  dim  chambers  of  men’s  traditions,  but 
now  at  length  breaking  forth  with  renewed 
radiance.  This  was  the  life  and  essence  of 
Luther’s  on  n  personal  struggle,  and  this  it  was 
M’hich  formed  the  spring  of  all  his  labors,  and 
gave  them  such  a  pervading  and  mighty  energy. 
The  principle  of  moral  indiridualiiim—of  the 
free  re.sponsiblc  relation  of  every  soul  to  God — 
this  it  is  which  stamps  the  movement  of  Luther 
M’ith  its  characteristic  impress,  and  more  than 
any  other  thing  enables  us  to  understand  its 
power  and  8ucce.«s.  It  is  nothing  else  than 
M’hat  M’e  call,  in  theological  language,  jvttijka- 
tion  by  faith  alone,  but  we  prefer  to  apprehend 
it  in  this  more  general  and  ethical  form  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

But  this  Individualism  in  religion,  as 
the  Principal  hsis  desipjiateti  it — this  per¬ 
sonal  union  (as  m’c  should  prefer  to  de¬ 
scribe  it)  M’ith  the  Divine  I^einp  as  he 
exists  in  the  8econ<l  person  of  the  Trinity, 
could  not  be  taujyht  as  the  sole  essential, 
the  sum  and  substanee  of  Chiistianity, 
M’itbout  involvintr  in  itself  a  rebellion 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  The  right 
of  private  judgment,  or  tlie  duty  to  think 
for  ourselves,  w  as  necessarily  mingled  up 
with  tliis  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alouc.  Tlie  man  must  dare  to  think  in 
i  opposition  to  the  Church  who  can  hope  to 
33 
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bo  saved  independently  of  the  Church,  j 
And  again,  whilst  he  believes  that  his 
salvation  is  f^rtly  due  to  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church,  or  to  his  ineinl>ersliip  of  tlie 
visible  Church  as4t  exists  on  earth,  he  can 
never  extricate  himself  entirely  from  the 
doraiuion  or  authority  of  the  hierarchy. 
Thus  this  individual  piety,  which  set  :wi<le 
every  species  of  human  or  earthly  inedia- 
tiou,  iiecessarily  led  to  a  rebellion  against 
all  human  or  priestly  authority  in  the 
matter  of  religious  doctrine.  But,  con¬ 
tinues  our  author : 

“  It  was  very  far  from  Luther's  intentions, 
even  after  be  had  entereil  on  his  contest  with 
Rome,  to  a.s8ert  what  has  been  called  the  right 
af  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion. 
Even  in  the  end  he  did  not  fully  understand  or 
admit  tlie  validity  of  this  principle  ;  .and  yet  so 
far  there  was  no  other  re.sting-ground  for  him. 
lie  was  driven  to  claim  for  himself  freedom  of 
opinion  in  the  light  of  Scripture  as  the  only 
position  on  which,  with  any  consistency,  he 
could  stand.  Accordingly,  when  pressed  to 
retnict  his  views  at  Worms,  when  it  was  clearly 
made  manifest  that  authority.  Catholic  and  Im¬ 
perial,  was  against  him,  he  boldly  took  his 
ground  here  in  magnanimous  and  always  memo¬ 
rable  words.  For  tiimself  he  said ;  ‘  Unless  I 
be  convinced  by  Scripture  or  by  reason,  I  (yin 
and  will  retract  nothing  ;  for  to  act  against  my  j 
conscience  is  neither  safe  nor  honest  Here  I 
stand.’  .  .  . 

“  It  is  too  well  known,  however,  tliat  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  fellow-reformers  recognized 
the  full  meaning  and  bearing  of  this  position. 
Tliey  knew  what  their  own  necc-ssities  demand¬ 
ed,  but  that  was  all.  They  raiseil  the  ensign  of 
a  free  Bible  in  the  face  of  Rome,  but  they  speedi¬ 
ly  refused  to  allow  others  to  tight  under  this 
banner  as  w-ell  as  themselves.  What  Luther 
claimed  fur  himself  against  Catholic  authority, 
he  refused  to  Carlstadt  and  refased  to  Zwingle, 
in  favor  of  their  more  liberal  doctrinal  views, 
lie  failed  to  .sec  that  their  position  was  exactly 
his  own,  with  a  difference  of  result,  which  in¬ 
deed  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to 
him.” 

Most  true :  Luther  issued  from  his  mon¬ 
astery  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  for 
his  faith ;  he  was  prepared  to  die,  if  neces- 
Baiy,  for  his  faith.  Kight  of  freedoni  of 
inquiry  was  not  his  c.ause.  He  defied  the 
Emperor  and  the  l*ope,  not  in  the  ii.ame 
of  humanity  or  the  rights  of  man,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  ever-living  God.  lie 
looked  direct  toGo<l  for  his  supjKirt.  He 
WJis  ready  to  bei  a  martyr  for  his  faith  — 
not  for  the  alwtract  cause  of  freedom  of 
thought :  that  spetues  of  martyrdom  h.as 
yet  to  .appear  among.st  us,  if  it  ever  will. 


[December, 

“  Scripture  as  a  witness,”  thus  Principal 
Tulloch  eloquently  concludes  his  chapter  upon 
Luther,  “disappeared  behind  tlie  Aug.sburg 
Confe.ssion  as  a  standard ;  and  so  it  happened 
more  or  less  with  all  the  reformers.  They  were 
consistent  in  displacing  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  its  position  of  assumed  auUiority  over  the 
conscience,  but  they  were  equally  consistent  all 
of  them  in  rai.sing  a  dogmatic  authority  in  its 
stead.  In  favor  of  their  own  views,  they  as¬ 
serted  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  interpret 
and  decide  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  they 
had  nevertheless  no  idea  of  a  really  free  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture.  Their  orthcsloxy  every 
where  appealed  to  Scripture,  but  it  rcstcsl  in 
reality  upon  an  .\ugustinian  commentary  of 
Scripture.  They  displaced  the  medieval  school¬ 
men,  but  only  to  elevate  Augustine  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  they  had  no  conception  of  any 
limits  attaching  to  this  new  tribunal  of  herc.sy. 
Freedom  of  opinion,  in  the  mo<lcrn  sense,  was 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  There  was  not 
merely  an  absolute  truth  in  Scripture,  but  they 
had  settled  by  the  help  of  Augustine  what  this 
truth  was  ;  and  any  variations  from  this  stan¬ 
dard  were  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  idea  of  a 
free  faith  holding  to  very  dilferent  dogmatic 
views,  and  yet  equally  Christian  —  the  idea  of 
spiritual  life  and  goo<lne.ss  apart  from  theoreti¬ 
cal  orthodoxy — had  not  dawntni  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  nor  long  afterwards.  Heresy  was  not 
a  mere  divergence  of  intellectual  apjirehension, 
but  a  moral  obliquity — a  statutory  offense — to 
be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  to  be  expiated 
by  death.  It  is  the  strangest  and  most  sadden¬ 
ing  of  all  spectacles  to  contemplate  the  .slow  and 
painful  process  by  which  the  human  mind  has 
emancipated  itself  from  the  dark  dclu.sion  that 
intellectual  error  is  a  subject  of  moral  ofl'enso 
and  punishment” 

But  while  our  author  tljus  repudiates 
the  idea  that  the  progressive  intellect  of 
man,  which  God  has  created  for  forward 
and  incu8.saut  action,  should  he  checked 
and  limited  by  Augsburg  Confessions,  or 
any  articles  or  formulas  of  faith  into  which 
Chri.stiauity  was  re-cast  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  he  never  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  and  the 
great  work  they  accomplished.  AVe 
should  willingly  follow  him  in  his  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  personal  character  of  Luther, 
hut  that  other  {>ortioi)s  of  his  hook  j*re- 
sent  the  attraction  of  gre.ater  novelty. 
Ho  does  full  justice  to  the  geni.ality  and 
warmth  of  Luther's  njiture,  to  his  hoM- 
ness  and  nuagnanimity,  to  liis  fervid  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
spare  the  dogmatism  that  defaced  his  later 
years,  or  the  superstition  that  :veuom|>a- 
nied  him  through  life.  Hut  we  turn  from 
the  German  reformer  to  one  whose  jh  r- 
sonal  history  and  character,  if  leas  inter- 
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estinp,  are  less  generally  known — to  the 
second  on  the  list,  Calvin. 

Calvin  is  in  many  respects  a  contrast  to 
Luther.  Of  cold  temper,  subtle  and  sys¬ 
tematic  in  his  theology,  his  othco  was  to 
give  order  and  preci.sion  and  completeness 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  new  church.  If 
Luther  may  be  represented  ns  the  sturdy 
rea|>er  entering  first  into  the  field  with  his 
scjrthe  or  reaping-hook,  Calvin  may  be 
said  to  follow  after,  binding  the  scattered 
corn  into  symmetrical  sheaves,  which  he 
leaves  standing  there  in  due  order  in  the 
open  field.  Calvin  must  also  have  |)os- 
sessed  great  administrative  talent ;  he  was 
a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of  thought;  he 
governed  a  city,  gave  laws  to  a  republic. 
Ho  was  the  Pericles  of  (ieneva  ;  or  let  us 
SJiy  that  he  w.as  the  Lycurgus  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans. 

One  thing  is  noticeable  in  Calvin’s  edu¬ 
cation  :  Ave  find  him,  in  his  youth,  alter¬ 
nately  occupied  with  theology  and  juris¬ 
prudence.  He  enters  first  into  the  Church, 
then  transfers  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  apparently  at  the  desire  of  his  father, 
who,  hinnself  a  notary,  thought  jirobably 
that  the  legal  profession  would  lead  his 
very  able  son  to  higher  .advancenient  in 
life.  This  twofold  study  of  theology  and 
jurisprudence  w!is  training  him  for  the 
part  he  played  of  legislator  and  clerical 
orator  of  the  republican  city  of  Geneva. 
His  religious  convictions,  however,  finally 
determined  him  to  devote  his  miiul  to 
theology,  and  these  convictions  led  him 
also  gradually  to  take  his  stand  with  the 
reformers. 

“Slowly  but  surely  ho  pas.se(l  over  to  the 
Protestant  ranks,  in  a  manner  entirely  contrast-  I 
ed  with  that  of  Luther,  oven  as  his  mind  and 
character  were  so  wholly  different.  Wo  trace 
no  struggling  steps  of  dogmatic  conviction — no 
profound  smritual  agitations —  no  crisis,  a.s  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  (Jerman  reformer.  We  ohly 
loam  that,  from  being  an  apparently  satisfied 
and  devoted  adherent  of  Popery,  ho  adopted, 
with  a  quiet  but  steady  and  zealous  faithfulness,  i 
the  now  opinions.  Ho  himself,  indeed,  in  his 
preface,  when  commenting  on  the  Psalms,  j 
speaks  of  his  conversion  being  a  sudden  one ;  j 
and  to  his  own  reflection  afterwards  it  may  I 
have  seemed  that  the  clear  light  began  to  dawn  1 
upon  him  all  at  once;  but  the  facts  of  his  life  | 
seem  rather  to  show  it  in  the  light  in  which  we  i 
havo  rcprescnte<l  it,  as  a  gradual  and  consistent 
growth  under  the  influences  which  surrounded  ! 
him,  first  at  Orleans  and  then  at  Ilourges.”  | 

We  apprehend  that  these  great  changes  I 


of  opinion  may  generally  be  described  an 
both  sudden  and  gnvdual;  that  is,  there 
was  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  change, 
a  shaking  here  and  there  of  old  opinions, 
an  introduction  here  and  there  of  new 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  yet  there 
Av.ns  also  one  eiMjch,  one  day  or  hour,  whon 
the  new  point  of  view  was  once  for  all 
adopted,  and  the  man  suddenly  became  a 
cham[)ion  of  the  very  doctrine  he  had  been 
contending  against,  perhaps  persecuting. 
He  h.ad  been  zc.alously  arguing,  zealously 
persecuting,  up  to  the  last  moment ;  many 
misgivings  had  occurred  to  him ;  many 
udinunilions  or  suspicions  that  there  lay 
a  great  truth  in  the  very  creed  he  Avas 
denouncing,  had  been  silenced  or  rudely 
thrust  aside  ;  but  his  thoughts  AA'ere  never¬ 
theless  arranging  themselves  after  some 
noAV'  order,  and  he  suddenly  became  aAA'arc 
that  this  AAas  the  doctrine,  or  the  system, 
that  he  must  henceforth  teach  and  live  by. 
Calvin  proceeded  to  Paris,  (1533,)  which 
at  that  time,  under  the  teaching  of  Lefevre 
and  Farcl,  had  become  a  center  of  the 
reformed  faith.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  made  such  manifestations  of  his  opin¬ 
ions  as  obliged  him  to  quit  that  city, 
and  he  shortly  atlcrwards  settled  at 
Basle. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  proceed 
Avith  any  of  these  biographies  step  by  step, 
AA’e  pass  at  once  to  C’alvin’s  connection 
with  the  city  of  Geneva.  Tliis  is  related 
by  Principal  Tulloeh  briefly,  and  yet  Avith 
sufficient  fullness  to  render  his  account 
iustruetiv'c  and  valuable  as  an  historical 
summary.  Ho  describes  in  a  few  words 
the  political  condition  of  Geneva  at  this 
time.  A  student  of  the  middle  .ages 
might  be  delighted  with  the  complication 
this  presents.  We  have  the  feudal  baron, 
the  prince-bishop,  the  free  city,  all  assert¬ 
ing  their  claim.  Geneva  aa  os  a  free  city 
of  the  Empire ;  hut  first  its  bishop  took 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  temporal  rule ;  then 
the  bishop  does  not  e-vercisc  his  poAA'er  di¬ 
rectly,  hut  through  an  officer  called  a 
Vidomme,  (vicc-dominus,)  .and  this  officer 
or  vidomme  becomes  hereditary  in  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  In  the  bt'ginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  aao  find  the  bishop  aid¬ 
ing  the  duke  to  destroy  whatever  re- 
mainoil  of  the  free  city,  or  of  the  libortii 
of  the  Genevese.  The  citizens  rose  in 
arms.  “  By  the  help  of  the  free  Helve¬ 
tian  states,  particularly  Benie  and  Fri¬ 
bourg,  the  patriots  triumphed,  the  friends 
of  Savoy  An  ore  banisliod,  the  vidoinmate 
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abolished,  and  its  powers  transferred  to  a  I 
board  of  magistrates.” 

The  conduct  of  its  bishops  would  natu-  I 
rally  alienate  the  Genevese  from  the  an-  ' 
cient  hierarchy,  and  when  the  reformer  | 
Farel  made  his  appearance  in  the  city,  i 
(1532,)  he  found  a  large  party  ready  to 
join  him.  It  was  not  without  a  sharp  I 
struggle,  how’ever,  that  the  reformed  faitli  ! 
had  become  established  as  the  religion  of  \ 
the  republic,  and  Farel  and  his  coailjutors 
were  still  beset  by  many  difficulties  when 
Calvin  providentially  came  to  their  aid. 
He  came  to  Geneva  for  a  single  day  ;  he 
staid  to  make  a  confession  of  faith  for  a 
whole  city.  He  came  as  a  mere  traveler, 
anxious  only  to  advance  ujkui  his  journey ; 
he  staid  to  legislate  for  and  to  govern  a 
republic. 

“  His  old  friend  Tillet,  now  in  Geneva,  dis¬ 
covered  who  the  traveler  was,  and  apprised  Farel 
of  his  discovery.  Situated  as  Farel  then  was, 
almost  alone,  with  the  Reformation  hut  partly 
accomplished,  and  the  elements  of  disturbance 
smoldering  around  him,  the  advent  of  t'alvin 
seemed  to  him  an  interposition  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  He  hastened  to  see  him,  and  set  before 
him  his  claims  for  assistance,  and  the  work  of 
God  BO  obviously  awaiting  him.  But  Calvin 
was  slow  to  move.  He  urged  his  desire  to  . 
study,  and  be  serviceable  to  all  churches,  rather  j 
than  to  attach  himself  to  any  one  church  in  | 
particular.  He  would  fain  have  yielded  to  the  i 
intellectual  bias  so  strong  in  him,  and  did  not  | 
yet  acknowledge  to  himself  the  still  stronger  j 
instinct  for  practical  government  that  lay  behind  ' 
his  intellectual  devotion.  By  some  strange  in-  | 
sight,  however,  Farel  penetrated  to  the  higher 
fitness  of  tlie  young  stranger  who  stood  liefore 
him ;  and  he  ventured,  in  the  spirit  of  that  dar-  | 
iiig  cntliusiasra  which  characterized  him,  to  lay 
the  curse  of  God  upon  him  and  his  studies  if  he 
refused  his  aid  to  the  church  in  the  time  of  need. 
This,  which  seemed  to  Calvin  a  divine  menace, 
had  the  desired  effect  ‘  It  was,’  he  .said,  ‘as  if 
God  had  seized  me  by  his  awful  hand  from 
heaven.’  He  abandoned  his  intention  of  pursu¬ 
ing  his  journey,  and  joined  eagerly  with  Farel 
in  the  work  of  Reformation.” 

He  was  immediately  elected  as  Te.aeher 
of  Theology,  In  a  short  time,  both  as 
Preacher  and  as  Councilor,  his  influence 
was  supreme.  It  is  well  known  with  what 
severity  our  evangelical  Lycurgus  ruled 
his  republic.  Not  only  was  vice  punished, 
but  frivolity  was  restrained.  Dress  and 
the  dinner  were  laid  under  strict  regula¬ 
tions  ;  all  holidays,  except  Sunday,  if  that 
could  rank  as  a  holiday,  were  aboli.shed. 
Even  a  bride  might  not  wear  her  flowing 
tresses,  nor  was  she  to  be  welcomed  to 


her  new  home  with  noise  and  revelry. 
The  very  number  of  the  dishes  at  the 
wedding  fea.st  was  made  a  subject  of  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  remembered  still  by  those 
who  remember  nothing  else  of  Calvin, 
that  he  laid  sacrilegious  hand  upon  the 
marriage  feast.  An  old  man  who  ]>ointed 
out  to  our  author  the  supposed  resting- 

rtlaee  of  the  reformer,  seemed  to  have 
ittle  other  idea  of  Calvin  than  as  the 
man  who  limited  the  number  of  dishes  at 
I  dinner ! 

These  unwise  and  vexatious  restrictions 
led  to  a  reaction  or  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  the  reformer.  A  party 
arose  who  be.ar  the  name  of  the  Libertines, 
who  succeeded  in  chasing  him  out  of  the 
city.  For  three  years  Calvin  was  a  han- 
I  ished  man.  lianished  to  his  privacy  and 
j  his  books,  the  exile  was  no  doubt  suffi- 
I  ciently  content.  He  could  do  without 
j  Geneva  far  better  than  Geneva  could  do 
I  without  him.  The  Libertines  could  not 
j  govern  the  city,  and  Calvin  was  recalled. 

I  That  party,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  can 
give  to  a  community  the  indispensable 
i  blessings  of  or<ler  and  law,  iuust  rule. 

I  The  government  of  Calvin,  whatever  its 
I  defecti,  was  wanted  at  that  moment.  It 
has  this  palpable  justification.  He  who 
alone  can  give  a  people  order — sjiint  or 
sinner  —  C.alvin  or  Napoleon,  steps  by 
right  into  the  seat  of  power.  Nor  when 
Calvin  returned  did  he  abate  in  the  least 
the  severity  of  his  rule ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  refused  to  re.spoml  to  the  invitation  of 
the  citizens  till  he  had  evidence  of  their 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  reformed  discipline. 

‘‘  The  great  code  of  ecclesiastical  and  moral 
legi.dation,  which  guided  both  the  consistory 
and  council,  was  the  production  of  Calvin.  It 
was  sworn  to  by  the  wdiole  of  a  people  in  a 
great  assembly  in  SL  Peter’s,  on  the  twentieth 
November,  1541.  It  not  only  laid  down  general 
rules,  hut  entered  with  the  most  rigorous  con¬ 
trol  into  all  the  affairs  of  private  life.  From  his 
cradle  to  his  grave  the  Genevese  citizen  was 
pursueil  by  its  inquisitorial  eye.  Ornaments 
for  the  person,  the  shape  and  length  of  the  hair, 
the  modes  of  dress,  tlie  very  number  of  dishes 
for  dinner,  were  subjected  to  special  regulation. 
Wedding  presents  arc  only  permitted  within 
limits;  and  at  betn)tha1s,  marriages,  or  bap¬ 
tisms,  bouquets  must  not  be  encircled  with  gold 
or  jeweled  with  pearls  or  other  precious  stones. 

“  The  registers  of  Geneva  remain  to  show 
with  wltat  abundant  rigor  these  regulations 
were  carried  out  It  is  a  strange  and  mournful 
record,  wi«h  ludicrous  li^'hts  crossing  it  here 
and  there.  A  man  bearing  an  asa  bray,  and 
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Baying  jestingly  :  ‘  II  chantc  un  benu  psaumc,’ 
is  sentenced  to  temporary  bani.shment  from  the 
city.  A  young  girl  in  church  singing  the 
words  of  a  song  to  a  psalm-tune,  is  ordered  to 
be  whii)ped  by  her  parents.  Three  children 
are  punished,  because,  during  the  sermon,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  church,  tliey  remained  outside 
to  cat  cakes.” 

And  so  the  list  goes  on,  intermingled 
with  some  cases  of  terrible  severity. 
Death  itself  is  inflicted  upoti  a  child  where 
the  rod  has  been  alw.ays  held  to  be  the 
appropriate  punishment.  But  since  Cal¬ 
vin  based  all  his  laws  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  where,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
the  error  he  committed  ?  I  lis  consistorial 
discipline,  and  the  like,  he  declares  to  be 
“  the  yoke  of  Christ,”  and  his  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  polity  is  presumed  to  rest  upon  the 
Divine  word  —  and  ought  not  this  sacred 
authority  to  decide  upon  every  portion  of 
our  lives  ?  Surely  there  is  a  visible  church 
to  be  erected  on  earth  according  to  the 
jiattern  of  the  invisible  Church  above — or, 
m  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  a  civitas 
Dei  to  be  established  by  Christians — else 
for  what  purpose  have  men  become  Christ¬ 
ians?  Ilow  many  noble  spirits  have  la¬ 
bored  and  thought  over  this  civikis  Dei, 
this  kingdom  of  God  to  be  instituted  on 
eartli — and  could  Calvin  have  been  wrong 
in  his  attempt  to  model  (leneva  into  this 
civitfis  Dei?  Certainly  not.  But  the 
mistake  of  Calvin,  as  Principal  Tulloch 
will  tell  us,  w'as,  that  instead  of  seeking  to 
infuse  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  all 
our  relations  of  life  —  instead  of  making 
the  grand  fundamental  luincijile  of  the 
religion  the  ground  of  all  his  laws  —  he 
sought  for  specifle  laws  in  texts  of  Scri|>- 
ttire  appropriate  to  other  times,  and 
sought  by  erternal  regulations,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  kingdom  of  heaven  w'hich  must 
always  grow  from  within. 

”  Did  not  Calvin  establish  his  church  polity 
and  church  discipline  upon  Scripture  ?  and  is 
not  this  a  warrantable  course?  Assuredly  not, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it  The  funda¬ 
mental  source  of  the  mistake  is  here:  the 
Cliristian  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  a  revelation  of  church  polity. 
They  not  only  do  not  lay  down  the  outline  of 
such  a  polity,  but  they  do  not  even  give  the 
adenuate  and  conclusive  hints  of  one.  And  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  would  have  been 
entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to 
have  done  so  ;  and  because  in  r  int  of  fact,  the 
conditions  of  human  progress  do  not  admit  of 
the  imposition  of  any  unvarying  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  The  system 
adapts  itself  to  the  life,  every  where  expands 


with  it,  or  narrows  with  it,  but  is  no  where  in 
any  particular  form  the  absolute  condition  of 
life.  A  definite  outline  of  church  polity,  there¬ 
fore,  or  a  definite  code  of  social  ethics,  is  no 
where  given  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the 
spirit  of  it  is  entirely  hostile  to  the  absolute  as¬ 
sertion  of  one  or  the  other.  Calvin,  in  truth, 
must  have  felt  this  sufficiently  in  his  constant 
appeal  to  the  spirit  and  details  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  legislation.  The  historical  confusion, 
in  this  'rcsi)ect,  in  which  he  and  all  his  age 
shared,  was  a  source  of  fruitful  error  here  as 
elsewhere.” 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  Calvin  had  to 
contend  for  his  government  and  discipline 
with  the  citizens,  he  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  do  incessant  battle  with  theolo¬ 
gians  for  his  doctrine.  lie  had  wrought 
the  Contbssion  of  Augsburg  into  a  system 
which,  for  a  certain  method  and  consist¬ 
ency,  has  won  the  admiration  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  but  which  nevertheless,  in  more 
points  than  one,  has  been  often  declared 
to  offend  the  common-sense  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  to  contradict  the  general  cur¬ 
rent  of  Scriptural  langUc-ige.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  such  a  system  should  be 
unassailed  ;  nor  can  we  be  8ur])rised  that, 
at  a  period  of  great  mental  activity, 
others  besides  Luther  and  Calvin  chose  to 
adopt  bohl  views  of  their  own.  Yet  our 
spiritual  ruler  of  Geneva  seemed  to  think 
that  every  heresy  but  his  own  was  a  crime. 
And  it  must  be  a<lded  that  he  had  put  him¬ 
self  in  such  a  position  that  his  government 
depended  on  the  predominance  of  his  doc¬ 
trine.  It  is  worth  the  consideration  of 
those  who  may  still  hanker  after  some 
civitas  Dei,  such  as  Calvin  sought  to  es¬ 
tablish,  that  if  municipal  laws  are  based 
on  a  system  of  divinity,  the  State  has  put 
it  out  of  its  power  to  be  tolerant ;  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  has  become  too  intimate¬ 
ly  associ.ated  with  disobedienee  to  the 
laws. 

Amongst  the  names  of  those  w'hom  Cal¬ 
vin  enters  into  controversy  with,  there  is 
one  which  will  assuredly  arrest  the  read¬ 
er  :  he  will  give  his  tribute  of  compa-ssion 
to  the  poor  scholar,  Sebastian  Castellio. 
The  poor  scholar,  distinguished  for  his 
cla.s«ical  knowledge,  betook  himself,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  controversial  divinity.  But 
belonging  to  neither  of  the  great  factions, 
w’hat  could  become  of  the  unbefriended 
lajTnan  ?  Poverty  w’as  the  lightest  evil, 
the  most  lenient  punishment,  by  which  he 
could  have  been  visited.  We  catch  sight 
of  him  living  alone,  so  poor  that  he  goes 
oat  at  night  to  pick  up  sticks  for  firewood 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  We  must 
<]^aote  a  sentence  or  two  about  this  Sebas¬ 
tian  Castellio. 

I 

“  Calvin  had  become  acquainted  with  Castel-  { 
lio  at  Stra.sburg.  They  seem  at  first  to  have 
warmly  attracted  one  another ;  and  Calvin  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  for  some  time  very  zealous  in 
his  friendliness  to  tlie  poor  scholar,  whose  in¬ 
genious  spirit  and  classical  acquirements  had 
won  his  regard.  On  his  return  to  Geneva  he 
invited  him  thither,  and  procured  for  him  the 
appointment  of  regent  or  tutor  in  the  gymna-  I 
sium  of  the  city.  In  reality,  however,  there  ; 
were  but  few  points  of  sympathy  between  the  | 
two  men.  Castellio's  learning  was  intensely  j 
humanistic ;  his  classical  tastes  and  somewhat  j 
arbitrary  criticism  molded  all  that  he  did ;  and  , 
especially  as  he  a.spired  to  be  a  theologian,  and  i 
to  carry  this  spirit  into  his  Scriptural  studies, 
he  soon  came  into  conflict  with  Calvin.  .  .  .  | 

Castellio  desired  to  enter  into  the  ministry  ;  but  i 
Calvin  advised  the  Council  that  this  was  not  ex- 1 
pedient,  on  account  of  tome  peculiar  opiniotn  I 
which  he  held.  There  were  certain  rationalistic  | 
views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  character  of  i 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent  of  Christ  ' 
into  hell,  and  also  about  election.  Irritated  I 
probably  by  disappointment,  he  now  vehement-  j 
ly  attacked  Calvin.  After  a  violent  scene  in  | 
church,  which  is  paiuted  perhaps  with  some  | 
exaggeration  by  the  reformer,  he  was  forced  to  i 
leave  the  city.  The  two  old  friends,  now  de¬ 
clared  enemies,  did  not  spare  each  other  hence-  j 
forth.  Castellio  retired  to  Basle,  and  amongst 
his  other  employments  busied  himself  with  a  I 
free  criticism  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  ,  .  | 

It  is  but  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  polemical  | 
hatred  on  both  sides  ;  but  tiie  truculence  of  the 
theologians,  it  must  be  confessed,  bears  off  the  j 
|>alm.  Castellio  was  no  match  for  Uiem  in  | 
strength  of  argument  or  firm  consistency  of  { 
purpose.  lie  lived  on  in  great  poverty  at 
Ba.sie,  cultivating  his  garden  with  his  own  ! 
hand,  and  without  the  means  of  fucl,and  he  sat  j 
up  at  night  to  finish  his  translation  of  the  Scrip-  | 
turcs.  lie  died  in  want  in  IfitiS,  the  same  year 
as  Calvin :  and  Montaigne  has  given  vent  to  his  i 
expression  of  shame  for  his  age,  tliat  one  so  I 
distinguished  should  have  been  left  to  die  so 
miserably.  A  regretful  memory  lingers  around  ; 
his  blameless  scholarly  life — pinching  poverty  i 
and  sad  death,  and  especially  the  incident,  so  j 
touching  in  its  simplicity,  of  his  going  during  j 
the  night  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  pick  up 
pieces  of  drift-wood  fur  his  scanty  fire — a  story 
which  was  only  elicited  from  him  in  answer  to 
Calvin’s  charge  of  his  hazing  stolen  the  wood — 
a  fact  sufficient  to  prove  tlie  disgraceful  spirit 
in  which  these  controversies  were  conducted, 
and  how  deservedly  they  are  consigned  to  ob-  I 
livioa” 

But  the  name  which  beyond  all  others  | 
has  become  inextricably  as.sociatcd  with 
our  Genevese  reformer,  is  that  of  Serve- 


tus.  He,  too,  like  Calvin,  came  into  Ge¬ 
neva  for  a  single  day — came  as  a  mere 
tmveler,  intending  to  quit  it  on  the  mor¬ 
row  :  he  staid,  but  not,  like  Calvin,  to 
have  honor  and  power  thrust  upon  him. 
Our  traveler  must  needs  wander  into  the 
church ;  there  his  great  adversary  wa.s 
preaching.  Some  one  recognized  him, 
and  carried  the  news  to  Calvin.  Servetu.s, 
who  had  already  hired  a  boat  to  take  him 
across  the  lake  on  his  route  to  Zurich, 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  jirison. 
He  staid  to  l)e  tried  for  heresy,  to  be 
convicted,  .and  to  suffer  a  cruel  death. 
“The  wretcheil  man  was  fastened  to  a 
stake  surrounded  by  heaps  of  oak-wood 
.and  leaves,  w'itli  his  condemned  book  at¬ 
tached  to  his  girdle.  Tlie  wood  w.as 
green,  and  did  not  hum  readily.  Some 
lersons  ran  and  fetched  dry  fagots,  while 
lis  piercing  shrieks  rent  the  air ;  and  ex¬ 
claiming  finally,  ‘Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the 
eternal  God,  have  mercy  upon  me!’  he 
pa.ssed  from  the  doom  of  earth  to  a  high¬ 
er  and  fairer  tribunal.” 

It  is  needless,  as  Princijtal  Tulloch  re¬ 
marks,  to  iiidulge  in  any  lurthcr  outcri<‘s 
on  this,  memorable  crime.  To  contempo¬ 
rary  theologians  it  needed  no  defense : 
ha[)pily,  to  the  theologians  of  our  day  it 
admits  of  no  excuse.  We  e.an  only  ex¬ 
cuse  ami  bitterly  regret  it,  as  a  lamentable 
fruit  of  the  errors  of  the  age. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  and  on  his 
doctrinal  system,  our  author  makes  .some 
excellent  remarks,  into  which  we  should 
very  willingly  follow  him  if  our  space  j)er- 
mitted.  We  must  proceed  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  two  remaining  Reformers  on 
his  list — Latimer  and  Knox. 

The  Reformation  embraced  two  move¬ 
ments — a  reform  in  doctrine  and  a  reform 
in  life.  The  two  objects  were  constantly 
intermingled.  Still  there  were  some  men 
who  att.ached  themselves  preeminently  to 
the  new'  doctrines,  whilst  others  saw  the 
Refonnation  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  revi¬ 
val  of  religion.  Of  this  latter  description 
W'as  Latimer.  Though  he  had  embraced 
the  “  new’  learning,”  ho  st.ands  out  con¬ 
spicuously  as  a  reformer  of  manners  and  a 
teacher  of  practical  personal  piety.  His 
claims  to  represent  the  Reformation  in 
England  we  have  already  glanced  at. 
Princip.al  Tulloch,  how’ever,  accepting 
him  as  the  most  “  typical  man”  of  his 
times,  opens  his  biographical  sketch  with 
some  very  sound  observations  on  the  com¬ 
plicated  nature  of  the  reformatory  move- 
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ment  in  England.  lie  justly  observes  goveniment  of  England.  Anselm  he  de- 
that  it  w.'is  partly  p)litlcai  and  j)artly  re-  scribes  “  as  one  of  those  heroes  of  love 
ligious,  and  that  the  ]>olitical  opposition  and  humility  which  Christianity  has  pro- 
Wiis  the  earlier  of  the  two.  “  All  along  j  duoed  in  every  age.”  William  Kufus, 
from  the  Conquest  such  an  op|)ositioii  j  the  contemporary  sovereign,  stands  out 
marks  like  a  line  of  light  the  proud  histo-  before  us  as  little  better  than  a  brutal 
ly  of  England,  the  gnindest,  because  the  tyrant,  and  a  sort  of  baptized  heathen: 
richest  in  diverse  historical  elements,  that  he  is  penitent  when  sick  .and  afflicted ; 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  On  from  the  when  lie  recovers,  he  not  only  throw's 
memorable  struggles  of  the  reign  of  lien-  aside  his  sackcloth,  but  rebels,  like  a  Titan 
ry  II.,  when  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  I  or  an  old  Norseman,  against  the  hand  that 
intere.sts  stamped  the  impress  of  their  I  smote  him.  He  teon't  be  any  the  better 
fierce  contentions  so  strongly  on  the  Eng-  for  his  chastisement.  “  The  Ijord  shall 
lish  character,  Rome  appears  as  an  alien  find  no  good  in  me,  for  all  the  evil  he  has 
and  antagonistic  power  in  the  conntry.”  1  inflicteil  on  me,”  s-ays  the  inclinable  heath- 
This  is  true,  ami  we  might  go  back  to  an  |  en.  (.'an  a  greater  contrast  be  found  ? 
earlier  period  than  I  lenrv  II. ;  but  it  must  j  Yet  this  William  Rufus  was  at  his  |)Ost, 
be  addtnl  that  the  opimsltion  to  Rome,  or  j  governing  his  barons  and  his  vassals,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  power  w.os  C4irried  on  by  keeping  a  free  temporal  monai'chy  for 
the  monarch  .os  often  against  as  toith  the  England.  Better  this  rude  government 
current  of  |K>|>ular  feeling,  and  that  it  than  to  have  the  scholastic  divine  in  the 
does  not  alw.ays  run  exactly  “  like  a  line  j  seat  of  the  civil  magistrate.  If  Anselm 
of  light.”  On  the  contrary,  it  is  some-  j  could  have  controlled,  first  his  own  cor- 
times  a  mere  dogged  self-willeil  opposi-  ,  rupt  clergy,  and  through  them  a  rude  and 
tion.  Nevertheless,  one  feels  it  was,  on  pas.sionate  people,  this  would  have  been  a 
the  whole,  the  right  wholesome,  I  temporary  advantage,  to  be  followed  by 

and  having  a  certain  rmle  reason  in  it.  '  all  the  deiinnising,  eneivating  infiuences 
Let  us  transfer  ourselves  to  our  first  Nor-  which  attend  iijton  a  C’hristian  priesthood 
man  kings,  and  compare  them  witli  such  j  when  it  assumes  municipal  power.  Anselm 
jirelates  of  the  Church  as  Lanfranc  and  j  in  his  c*ontest  with  the  king  has  to  qnit 
Anselm.  These  latter  represent  whatev- :  England  and  journey  to  Rome;  we  catch 
er  the  age  couhl  boa.st  of  learning  and  of  a  glinqisc  of  him  on  his  travels ;  he  stays 
piety.  We  hail  tlieir  infiuence  on  Eng-  ;  awhile  at  Lyons,  and  there,  says  Lap{>en- 
iand  and  on  its  stern  barons;  yet  we  feel  i  berg,  “he  had  the  happiness  of  acting  a 
that  their  infiuence  or  ]K>wer  is  such  as  I  distinguished  ])art  in  the  discus.siou  of  a 
might  easily  be  carried  too  far;  nor  should  |  {loint  at  that  time  of  vital  im|)ortance — 
we  choose  to  have  it  e.stablidied  in  their  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  jiroceedrsl  solely 
successors.  We  feel  that  the  resistance  \  from  the  Father.”  Very'  fit  it  w.as  that 
of  our  rude  Norman  kings  to  these  Ital-  j  one  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  of 
ian  bishops  has  a  high  meaning,  a  dim  '  the  day  should  take  jiart  in  a  discu.ssion 
pur|M)se.,  ami,  at  all  events,  a  good  result.  1  then  deemed  of  vital  importance  ;  but 
Our  first  wish  w'ould  probably  be  to  give  '  would  it  have  beeji  well  for  England  if  a 
to  these  representatives  of  learning,  jus-  :  Byzantine  theology  of  this  description  had 
tice,  ami  piety,  the  utmost  infiuence  they  Iwen  supreme  in  its  court  and  monarchy? 
could  |>ossibly  exert  over  a  Church  ami  a  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Anselm  as  a  di- 
State  both  on  the  very  verge  of  barbar-  j  vine  or  bishop,  but  would  it  have  been  de¬ 
ism  ;  but,  on  further  reflection,  we  }>er- 1  sirable  if  he  and  his  successors  could,  with- 
ctuve  that  the  cause  of  t  lie  civil  against  .  out  stint  or  limit,  have  embodied  their 
the  ecchvsiastical,  the  tenijioral  jmwer  own  views  in,  and  impressed  their  own 
ligainst  the  spiritual,  must  in  some  way  spirit  on  the  laws  and  government  of  this 
be  upheld,  if  any  free  and  manly  life  is  to  country  ? 

be  jircserved  for  England.  No  historian  i  Happily  there  has  been  always  in  our 
has  treated  these  early  kings  of  England  island,  either  on  the  part  of  the  monarch, 
w'ith  greater  severity'  than  LapjMinberg  ;  or  of  the  peojile,  or  of  the  lawyers,  a  dc- 
nor  has  any  jiisUnian  given  a  more  liberal  termination  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
pniise  to  these  Italian  bishofis  and  divines ;  the  Church  over  the  State.  Thus  we  have 
yet  even  his  simple  narrative,  as  it  pro-  never  sunk  into  the  intellectual  stagnation 
coeds,  suggests  to  us  how  unfit  these  men  i  which  S|)ain,  fur  instance,  has  exhibited, 
were  to  hold  the  predominant  place  in  the  '  And  thus  it  liapjieus  that  in  our  Reforma- 
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tion  a  political  resisUiiice  to  Romo  plays  j 
a  considerable  part,  and  that  which  was 
of.  a  distinctly  rdiyions  character  pro-  I 
ceed-s  (as  might  be  expected  in  a  j>eople  j 
comparatively  free)  from  many  quarters  ' 
at  the  same  time  and  assumes  many  var¬ 
ious  forms.  At  no  tin>e  do  we  see  the 
people  rising  simultaneously  under  one 
common  impulse.  Tliere  are  reformers  of 
all  shades  working  together — from  those 
who  would  only  reform  iriV/ib*  the  Church 
to  those  who  would  sweep  away  the  old 
Catholic  Church  entirely. 

Latimer,  as  we  have  said,  saw  in  the 
Reformation  principally  a  revival  of  reli- , 
gion.  When  we  hrst  get  any  distinct  | 
view  of  him,  he  is  at  Cambridge,  almut 
twenty-five  years  old,  a  most  zealous  sup- : 
porter  of  the  established  doctrines  and  l 
services.  “  I  was  as  obstinate  a  Papist,” 
he  tells  us  himself,  “  as  any  in  England.”  j 
He  torments  himself  with  scruples  whe- 1 
ther  he  had  mingled  sufficient  water  with 
the  wine  in  jrerforming  imiss  ;  he  preaches  ! 
against  the  Reformers — he  takes  every  j 
opportunity  of  guarding  the  youth  of! 
Cambridge  against  the  infection  of  their 
pernicious  «loctrines.  Rut,  a.s  Principal  i 
Tulloch  well  observes,  we  get  onr  reform¬ 
ers  out  of  the  zealous  champions  of  the  I 
very  Church  that  is  to  be  reformed.  The  ' 
cold  and  moderate  man  is  seldom  oi)en  ; 
to  great  changes  of  opinion. 

“  Here,”  he  says,  “  we  have  the  old  picture  } 
of  youthful  sacerdotal  zeal.  It  is  the  very  , 
highest  qualities  of  the  ancient  sy.stcm  tlut  the  ^ 
new  spirit  ceases  upon  and  consecrates  to  its  , 
service.  Young  I^atiiner,  hailed  by  the  clergy  | 
as  a  rising  champion  of  the  Papal  cause,  and  ! 
for  his  talents  and  the  excelling  sanctimony  of  i 
his  life  preferred  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  univcr-  | 
sity  cross,  is  destined  to  l>ccon>e  the  sharp  ' 
reprover  of  the  clergy,  and  the  great  agent  in  I 
carrying  out  the  religious  change  then  threat-  | 
eniog  them.” 


Bilney  has  the  merit  of  converting  Lati¬ 
mer  ;  but  we  must  presume,  of  course,  that 
other  influences  were  at  work.  A  curious 
story  b  told  of  the  manner  in  which  Bilney 
fii-st  contrived  to  jmur  the  new  doctrine  into 
the  unwilling  ears  of  the  zealous  Papist. 
Hepretendeaa  great  desire  to  be  confessed, 
and,  under  the  form  of  his  own  confession, 
infused  his  heresy  into  the  priest.  Lati¬ 
mer  tells  the  story  himself  in  these  few 
brief  words:  “  Bilney  heard  me  at  that 
that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  was  zeal¬ 
ous  without  knowledge ;  and  he  came  to 
me  afterwards  in  my  study,  and  desired 
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me,  for  God’s  sake,  to  hear  his  confession. 

I  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  by  his  con¬ 
fession  I  learned  more  than  I  did  before  in 
many  years.  So  from  that  time  forward 
I  began  to  smell  the  word  of  God,  and 
forsook  the  school  doctors  and  such  fool¬ 
eries.”  We  wonder  whether  this  expedi¬ 
ent  for  getting  the  ear  of  a  man  lias  been 
often  adopted.  It  was  rather  a  haziirdous 
one  :  if  Bilney  had  not  found  a  favorable 
listener,  he  would  have  gone  away  with  a 
heavy  penawce. 

Latimer  now  became  a  zealous  preacher 
of  the  new  doctrines,  but  still  his  |)reach- 
ing  must  have  been  limited  to  a  faithful 
exhibition  of  j)ositive  truth :  he  could  not 
have  waged  war  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  Rome,  because  Henry  \  HI.  approved 
the  man,  and  ap|»ointed  him  one  of  his 
chaplains ;  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  also  be¬ 
friended  him,  supj»orting  him  against  the 
censures  of  Bishop  West.  Bishop  West 
had  entered  the  Church  while  Latimer  was 
preaching  at  t'ambridge;  and  when  he 
and  his  retinue  had  taken  their  seats,  the 
preacher,  observing  that  a  new  aurlienco 
re«juired  a  new  theme,  changed  his  text, 
and  oxj)0.sed  the  faults  and  shortcomings 
of  the  clergy,  in  a  manner,  we  may  be 
sure,  not  very  flattering  to  priestly  ears. 
For  this  and  other  like  offenses  the  Bhshop 
had  forbidden  him  to  preach  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  when  Latimer  took  refuge  in  a 
church  of  the  Augustine  friars,  the  Bishop 
made  com]>laint  to  Cardinal  WoLsey.  The 
Cardinal,  however,  dismissed  the  too 
faithful  preacher  with  a  gentle  admonition, 
and  granted  him  a  license  to  preach  in  any 
church  throughout  England.  “If  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  can  not  abide  such  doctrine 
as  you  have  rei>eated,”  he  said,  “  you 
shall  preach  it  to  his  beard,  let  him  say 
what  he  will.” 

A  hapjry  retort  is  here  mentioned  of 
Latimer’s  against  one  Buckenham,  Prior 
of  the  Black  Friars,  who  had  entered  the 
lists  against  him.  The  ])rior,  in  his  stw- 
mon,  did  his  best  to  jwove  the  inexped¬ 
iency  of  trusting  the  Scriptures  in  English 
to  the  vulgar.  The  arguments  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  good  prior  were  evidently 
not  of  the  highest  order  imaginable.  To 
show  what  blundering  interpretation  the 
laity  were  exposed  to,  he  cited  as  an  e.\- 
ample,  that  the  plowman  who  read  that 
“no  man  who  layeth  his  hand  to  the  plow, 
and  looketh  back,  is  worthy  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,”  might  |>eradventure  dread 
to  touch  a  plow  at  all.  The  baker. 
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also,  who  road  that  “  a  little  leaven  cor- 
rupteth  a  whole  hitnp,”  might  leave  his 
bread  unleavened.  Latimer  had  been  one 
of  his  aiiditors,  and  had  taken  notes  ;  and 
by  and  by  he  is  the  preacher  and  the  friar 
a  listener.  Cotning  to  this  })oint  of  the 
figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  he  rc- 
]»lied  that  it  was  as  easy  of  cotnprehension 
as  the  most  familiar  signs  and  symbols 
painted  on  our  houses  and  walls.  “  As, 
for  examj)le,”  he  continued,  e.asting  a 
meaning  glance  at  the  friar,  who  sat  op- 
]>osite  to  him,  “  when  men  jtaint  a  lb.\ 
preaching  out  of  friar’s  cowl,  none  is  so 
mad  as  to  take  this  to  be  a  fox  that 
preacheth,  but  know  Avell  enough  the 
meaning  of  the  matter,  Avhich  is  to  jmint 
out  to  us  what  hyjtocrisy,  craft,  and  subtle 
dissimulation  lieth  hid  many  limes  in  these 
friars’  cowls,  willing  us  thereby  to 
l)eware  of  them.”  The  contemporary 
chronicler  adds  that  Friar  lluckenham 
was  so  «lashed  with  this  sennon  that  he 
never  after  durst  j»eep  out  of  the  ])ulpit 
again.st  Master  Latimer. 

In  Latimer’s  life,  years  of  persecution 
.alternate  with  years  of  favor  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  Under  Archbishop  AVarehani  he  is 
in  danger  of  imprisonment  and  excom¬ 
munication,  if  nothing  worse.  Under  his 
successor,  (Vanmer,  he  is  raised  to  a 
bishoj)ric.  Then  a  reaction  against  reform 
seems  to  have  been  brought  about,  partly 
by  the  northern  insurrection,  aiuKIardiner 
and  lionner  took  the  lead.  Under  their 
influence  articles  M-ere  framed  which 
Latimer  could  not  subscribe;  he  resigned 
his  bi.shopric,  and  sought  to  live  in  privacy. 
Coming  up  to  London,  however,  for 
medical  advice,  he  was  brought  before 
the  Privy  Cotincil,  and  cast  into  the 
Tower.  'Hiis  hap])ened  just  before  the 
close  of  Henry’s  reign.  On  the  accession 
of  Edward  VT.  he  was  liberated,  and  his 
bishopric  again  offered  him ;  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  reiissume  the  ej)iscop.al  office,  and 
devoted  himself  to  j>re.aching.  He  made 
it  the  great  purjKjse  of  his  life  to  rouse  all 
classes  to  a  j)ractical  reform  in  their 
morals  and  religion.  He  was  the  censor 
of  his  times,  and  sometimes  the  pulpit 
satirist.  He  spared  no  class,  and  he 
pre.ached  to  all  cla.sses.  A  ivell-known 
picture  represents  him  with  uplifted  arm 
preaching  in  Whitehall  (hardens,  in  front 
of  the  young  king,  Edward  VL,  who  is 
seated  at  a  window,  while  a  dense  crowd 
surrounds  the  oiator. 

Of  the  merits  of  Latimer,  whether  as 


I 
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jireacher  or  divine.  Principal  Tulloch 
gives,  we  think,  a  fair  and  unexaggerated 
estimate.  He  was  no  learned  theologian, 
.and  his  eloquence  was  of  that  rude,  blunt, 
uncompromising  character  th.at  appeals  so 
successfully  to  the  populace.  He  delight¬ 
ed  in  invective,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
expose  individual  instances  of  oppres.sion 
that  came  before  him.  Of  the  effect  of 
his  sermons  we  must  not  judge  fiy  the 
impression  they  now  produce  on  the 
reader.  Not  to  speak  of  the  change  of 
manners  and  of  dialect,  the  eftect  of 
j»opular  eloquence  depends,  at  .all  times, 
chiefly  on  the  voice  and  the  delivery.  The 
following  summary  appcai-s  very  just : 

“  In  mere  Intellectual  strength,  Latimer  can 
Lake  no  place  beside  cither  Luther  or  Calvin. 
Ilis  mind  has  neither  the  rich  compass  of  the 
one,  nor  the  symmetrical  vigor  of  the  other. 
He  is  no  master  in  any  department  of  intellect¬ 
ual  interest,  or  even  of  theological  inquiry.  Wo 
read  his  .sermons  not  for  any  light  or  reach  of 
truth  which  they  unfold,  nor  because  they 
exhibit  any  peculiar  depth  of  spiritual  appre¬ 
hension.  but  simply  because  they  are  interest¬ 
ing,  and  interesting  mainly  from  the  very 
ab.sence  of  all  dogmatic  and  intellectual  preten- 
.sions.  Yet  without  any  mental  greatness,  there 
is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  harmony  of  mental 
power  dispLayeil  in  his  writings,  which  gives  to 
them  a  wonderful  vitality.  There  is  a  propor¬ 
tion  and  vigor,  not  of  logic,  but  of  sense  and 
feeling,  in  them  eminently  English,  and  showing 
every  where  a  high  and  well-toned  capacity. 
He  is  coarse  and  low  at  times ;  his  familiarity 
occasionally  descends  to  meanness;  but  the 
living  hold  which  he  takes  of  reality  at  every 
point,  often  carries  him  also  to  the  hight  of  an 
indignant  and  burning  eloquence.” 

We  quote  this  pa.ssage  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  lirief  critical  summary' ;  but  wc 
must  remark,  in  pcassing,  that  it  is  not  the 
most  favoi  able  specimen  of  Principal  Tul- 
loch’s  own  style ;  nor  can  we  extract  the 
pa.ssage  without  some  gentle  jirotest 
against  a  slip-slop  English  into  which  the 
Princip.al  has  here  been  betrayed  ;  it  is  a 
fault  quiteunnsual  in  him.  Such  expressions, 
as  “  wholesale  harmony,’’  “  high  and  well- 
toned  capacity,”  remind  us  of  the  jargon 
of  the  connoisseur  prating  over  his  pic¬ 
tures  rather  than  the  sober  criticism  of  an 
accurate  scholar.  Let  such  jargon  remain 
with  the  connoisseurs  of  art  who  have  a 
traditional  right  to  talk  how  they  please 
about  tonf9  and  hannonies,  no  one  but 
themselves  h.aving  the  least  interest  in 
what  meaning  they  affix  to  their  words. 

Latimer  could  not  play'  this  distinguish- 
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fd  part,  throuffh  the  rei"n  of  Kdwarti  |  you  that  to  nin  through  this  man  with  a 
VI.,  of  pulpit  satirist  and  preacher  of  the  |  sjK'ar  is  not  a  goodly  victory?” 
Iteforniation,  without  being  cjilled  to  I  Hut  the  end  of  all  tvjus  now  at  hand, 
severe  account  in  the  ensuing  reign  of !  He  and  liidley  were  condemned  to  the 
Queen  Mary.  lie  might  have  fled  the  j  flames.  At  the  closing  scene  his  spirit 
country,  and  the  new  government  tvere  revived,  and  his  was  that  terse  vigorous 
not  unwilling  that  he  should  do  so.  He  saying,  which  has  been  so  often  repeated : 
chose  to  remain,  and  was  accordingly  “  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Hut  if  his  play  the  man  ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such 
enemies  were  willing  he  should  escape  by  a  candle  by  Hod’s  grace  in  England,  as  I 
self  -  banishment,  they  spared  him  no  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.” 
severity  when  he  was  within  their  power.  As  Principal  Tulloth  remarked  in  refer- 
They  kept  the  old  man  without  fire  in  ence  to  the  martydom  of  Servetus,  so  we 
frosty  weather.  With  health  broken,  may  remark  here,  that  it  is  useless  now  to 
they  transferred  him  to  Oxford  to  undergo  utter  indignant  denunciations  against  this 
examination,  and  hold  disputations  upon  crime  of  |>crsccntion,  unless  it  should  be 
the  mas'J,  whereat  Master  Smith  of  Oriel,  thought  necessary  to  keep  the  example 
Dr.  Cartwight,  and  divers  others,  “  had  of  past  affes  before  us,  in  order  to 
snatches  at  him,  and  gave  him  bitter  preserve  ourselves  from  lapsing  into  their 
tarints,”  After  this  examination  he  was  errors.  For  it  was  a  crime  of  the  age. 
imprisoned  in  the  common  jail  in  Oxford,  All  parties,  all  sects,  are  seen  at  thisejwch 
where  he  lay  for  more  than  a  ye.ar.  From  involved  in  the  s;ime  l.amentable  error, 
the  j:iil  he  was  .again  brought  to  be  ex-  As  individual  men,  we  must  even  pity  the 
amined  before  commissioners.  Infirm  and  j  ixjrsecutors  of  olden  times — pity  them  for 
poor,  it  is  a  j»itiable  spectacle  that  is  pre-  j  Iwing  carried  away  by  one  common  infa- 
sented  to  us.  “  He  wore  an  old  thread-bare  |  tuation.  If  the  Catholics  committed  Lati- 
Hristol  frieze  gown,  girded  tohis  body  w’ith  !  mer  and  Cranmer  to  the  flames,  even 
a  penny  leather  girdle ;  his  Testament  ■was  !  Latimer  is  found  assisting  at  the  martyr- 
suspended  from  this  girdle  by  a  leather  I  dom  of  Friar  Forest,  preaching  the  public 
sling,  and  his  spectacle-s,  without  a  case,  j  sermon  on  the  occasion,  ami  thus  sanc- 
hung  from  his  neck  u]>on  his  breast.”  His  tioning  the  act;  and  Cranmer,  as  is  well 
head  was  bound  about  by  a  complication  ]  known,  could  send  a  helple.ss  woman  to 
of  night  -  caps,  surmounted  by  an  old  j  the  stake.  It  has  been  often  said,  that 
horseman’s  cap,  which,  notwithstanding  '  the  Protestants  had  less  excuse  for  their 
Foxe's  specific  description,  it  is  very  difli-  j  cruelty  than  the  Catholic.s,  who  were 
cult  to  get  .any  clear  conception  of.  In  supporting  .an  old-established  system  by 
this  8t,ate,  and  his  mind  half-torpid  by  i  harsh  measures,  which  they  deemed  could 
“long  gazing  upon  cold  walls,”  he  is  set  j  be  efteefive,  and  which, in  some  instances, 
again  to  dispute  on  points  of  divinity  with  were  ettective.  And  the  Protestants 
tlie  Hishops  of  Lincoln  and  (iloucester.  would  have  ]>erhapa  altogether  esca}>ed 
They  reproach  him  for  his  watit  of  learn-  the  deep  disgrace  of  having  c.apitally  exe- 
ing.  “  Lo !”  ho  exclaimed,  according  to  '  ented  men  and  women  for  what  they 
the  rejMjrt  of  Foxe,  “  you  look  for  !  called  heresy,  if  it  had  not  happened  that 
learning  .at  my  hand,  which  have  gone  so  :  their  hearts  were  hardened,  and  their 
long  to  the  school  of  oblivion,  making  the  !  judgments  utterly  perverted  by  that  habit 
bare  w.alls  my  library ;  keeping  me  so  [  (which  Principal  Tulloch  has  so  ably  re¬ 
long  in  prison  without  book,  or  pen,  or  1  proved)  of  looking  into  the  Did  Testament 
ink ;  mid  now  you  let  me  loose  to  come  j  for  laws  and  guulance.  An  ap)K*al  to 
mid  answer  to  articles.  You  deal  with  '  Moses  was  thought  to  decide  the  ca.se. 
me  as  though  two  were  appointed  to  fight  j  When  some  poor  woman  was  to  be  exc- 
for  life  .and  death  ;  and  over-night  the  one,  j  cuted  for  her  nonsense,  the  young  king 
through  friends  and  favor,  is  cherished,  j  Edward  w.as  reluctant  to  sign  the  warrant, 
and  hath  good  counsel  given  him  how  to  !  “  The  object  of  the  king’s  compassion,” 
encounter  with  his  enemy  ;  the  other,  for  !  8.ay8  the  histori.an  Ling.ard,  “was  the 
envy  or  lack  of  friends,  all  the  whole  night  j  future  condition  of  her  soul  in  another 
is  set  in  the  stocks.  In  the  morning  when  j  world.  He  argued,  that  as  long  as  she 
they  shall  meet,  the  one  is  in  strength  i  remained  in  error  she  remained  in  sin,  and 
and  lively,  the  other  is  stark  of  his  limbs  |  that  to  deprive  her  of  life  in  th.at  state, 
and  almost  dead  for  feeb'leness.  Think  >  was  to  consign  her  soul  to  everlasting  tor- 
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nionts.  Crnniner  was  compelled  to  moot 
the  point  with  the  younp  lheolo}fian.  The 
objection  was  solved  by  the  example  of 
Mtises,  who  had  compelled  l)lasphemers 
to  be  stoned ;  and  the  Kinj;,  with  tears, 
put  his  signature  to  the  warrant.” 

Of  the  last  of  these  ‘‘  Leaders”  on  our 
list — the  patriot  refoimer  Knox — we  sliall 
venture  to  say  but  a  few  words.  Princi¬ 
pal  Tulloeh’s  manly,  straightforward  ac¬ 
count  of  the  representative  of  the  Ueform- 
ntion  in  Scotland  can  not  fail  to  please. 
There  is  no  undue  partiality,  there  is  no 
timid  admiration. 

One  notices  three  stages  in  the  opinion 
which  Protestants  form  of  these  great 
leaders  of  the  lleformation.  The  first  is 
one  of  unwise,  umpialified  laudation  :  the 
man  is  a  type  for  all  times,  his  doctrine  a 
stamlard  for  our  own  faith.  The  second 
is  a  entieal  stage,  w’here  defects  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  narrowness  of  intellectual  view 
are  discovered,  and  the  idol  is  well-nigh 
displaced  altogether  from  its  ])edestal : 
there  is  a  greater  disposition  to  blame 
than  to  j»raise.  Tluai  follows  the  third 
stage,  in  which  ah  ideal  of  excellence  or 
of  wisdom  being  no  longer  sought,  the 
hero  is  rel[nst.ated  in  such  virtues  as  ho  can 
really  claim  :  his  conduct  is  not  faultless, 
and  his  reasoning  is  not  unimpeachable, 
but  he  stands  there  to  be  judged-  by  fair 
e«mij)arison  with  his  fellow-men,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  work  he  had  to  accomplish. 
In  this  last  stage  wo  presume  the  reading 
public  are  at  present.  They  no  longer 
wish  to  idolize  such  a  man  as  Knox.  Ho 
h.ad  his  ]>assions  like  other  men  ;  commit¬ 
ted  blunders  ns  do  other  men — all  that  Is 
understood  ;  and  now  passion  for  passion, 
blunder  for  blunder,  man  for  mart,  how 
will  you  estimate  him  as  he  stands  -there 
amongst  his  contemporaries  ?  We,  for 
onr  part,  estimate  him  very  highly,  nor 
can  we  find  any  living  man,  of  his  own 
time,  M'ho  can,  on  the  whole,  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  him. 

Someromantically-ilisposed  ])COplc  think 
to  exhibit  Knox  to  great  disadvantage  by 
l*ringing  him  before  us  in  contrast  with 
Mary,  the  beaiitiful  (iueen  of  the  Scots. 
Well  docs  Principal  Tulloch  remark,  that 
such  people  must  bo  allowed  “  simply  to 
please  themselves  with  their  own  delu¬ 
sions;”  they  are  plainly  incapabU^  of  any 
grave  historical  criticism.  They  should 
bo  condemned  to  read  novels  eternally ; 
or,  what  might  be  a  worse  penalty,  to  do 
nothing  but  writo  novels  all  their  lives. 


A  rude  word !  Sermonized  the  Queen  ! 
Why,  this  beautiful  lady  would  have  sent 
John  Knox,  if  she  had  been  able,  back  to 
the  French  galleys,  and  she  would  have 
governed  a  country,  now  nmnifestly  Pro- 
1  testant,  by  the  influence  of  her  priests, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

[  Pass  by  her  personal  frailties  —  let  the 
woman  ho  untouched — what  sort  of  queen 
[  has  Scotland  here  ?  She  is  scarce  a 
Scotchwoman — she  is  more  a  Guise  than 
I  a  Stuart.  What  good  will  the  nation  get 
out  of  her  pretty  French  manners,  licr 
I  sweet  face,  or  her  musical  voice?  Now, 
bring  opposite  to  her,  front  to  front,  our 
John  Knox,  tried  and  hardened  by  the 
I  fire  of  adversity,  whose  religion  has  be- 
!  come  a  grand  jmtriotism,  who  stands  there 
the  representative  of  a  people  who  have 
dung  od’  the  degrading  government  of 
j)nests,  who  have  become  each  one  his 
I  own  ]>riest  in  his  relations  to  God,  and 
who,  thus  free  in  religion,  must  be  free 
also  in  politics ;  who  me:ui  henceforth, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  to  be  a  self- 
governing  ]»eoplo.  Contrast  the  two 
tigures.  Chtiose  between  them.  Choose 
'  a  soft  face  and  treachery  to  the  nation,  or 
the  hard  strong  man,  selMevctcd  to  a 
gre.at  cause. 

If  the  Heforination  in  England  was  sin- 
,  gularly  complex  in  its  character,  in  Scot¬ 
land  it  assumed  a  form  marvelously  simple. 
According  to  all  accounts,  the  old  hierar- 
i  chy  had  by  its  vices  lost  all  hold  of  the 
■  adectious  or  the  reverence  of  the  peojJe — 
the  monarchy  had  lost  itscontrolling  power 
by  the  untimely  death  of  James  V. — the 
burgher  class,  impelled  and  united  by  a 
religious  movement,  became  supreme  — 
there  was  not  too  much  learning  for  unan¬ 
imity  of  opinion — the  siinjiler  faith  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  carried  all  before  it,  and  was 
destined  to  mold  for  centuries  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nation. 

The  burgher  class,  it  must  not  be  foi> 
gotten,  were  fused  with  the  mob,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  power  of  the  religious  orator 
acting  equally  upon  all.  There  is  no  respect 
of  persons  in  this  matter  of  religious  doc- 
ti-ine.  The  Keformation  becomes  a  strict¬ 
ly  democratic  movement.  Knox  jireaches 
a  sermon  at  I’erth  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  and  of  imagtvworship.  The  whole 
multitude  is  stirred. 

“  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,”  continues 
Principal  Tulloch,  “and  while  the  people  still 
,  lingered  under  the  warm  emotion  of  the  preach- 
'  er’s  words,  on  encounter  took  place  between  a 
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boy  and  a  priest,  who,  with  a  sinpiilar  dcadness 
to  the  signs  around  liim,  had  uncovered  a  rich 
altar-piece,  and  was  making  preparations  to 
celebrate  mass.  The  boy  threw  a  stone,  which 
overturned  and  destroyed  one  of  the  images. 
The  act  operated  like  a  sjiark  laid  to  a  train. 
The  suppressed  indignation  of  the  multitude 
burst  forth  beyond  all  control — the  consecrated 
imagery  was  broken  in  pieces  —  the  holy  re¬ 
cesses  invaded — the  pictures  and  ornaments  torn 
from  the  walls  and  trampled  in  the  dust  —  and, 
rising  with  the  agitation,  the  spirit  of  disorder 
spre^,  and  the  'rascal  multitude,’  as  Knox 
afterwards  called  them,  having  completed  their 
work  of  destruction  in  the  church,  proceeded  to 
the  houses  of  the  Gray  and  Rlack  Friars,  and 
the  Charter-house  or  Carthusian  Monastery, 
and  violently  ransacked  them  and  laid  them  in 
ruins.” 

Tlie  spirit  of  destruction  no  where  raged 
so  violently  as  it  did  in  Scotland.  Every 
man  of  taste  must  deplore  the  ruin  and 
defacement  of  the  noble  structures  of  the 
old  religion.  We  should  be  thought  Van¬ 
dals  ourselves  if  we  uttered  a  w'ord  of 
apology,  yet  something  might  suggest  it¬ 
self  to  a  sturdy  Protestant  to  reconcile 
him  to  this  act  of  Vandalism.  Knox’s 
plea  that  the  “  best  w.ay  to  keep  the  rooks 
from  returning,  was  to  pull  down  their  ^ 
nests,”  could  apply  only  to  the  first  era  of ; 
the  Reformation  ;  and  the  banished  rooks 
M’ould  have  retui*ne<l,  if  it  had  been  in  ! 
their  power,  and  rebuilt  their  nests.  Groat  | 
shame  and  scandal,  it  seems,  to  pull  down  I 
a  fine  old  edifice,  but  we  know — and  our  j 
own  age  has  in  some  measure  shown  how 
this  may  be  —  w’e  know  th.at  a  fine  old 
building  may,  in  its  own  dumb  way, 
preach  from  generation  to  generation,  till 
at  length,  aided  by  some  proj)itiou8  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  may  prove  a  very  persua- 
aive  orator.  Visitors  pace  W'ith  enthusiasm 


the  aisles,  let  us  say,  of  a  York  Minster ; 
tasteful  municipalities  sustain,  restore  the 
venerable  edifice ;  a  desire  might  grow, 
we  do  not  say  that  it  ever  has  grown, 
that  the  worship,  the  ceremonial,  the 
music,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
gr.and  cathedral,  and  a  revived  ceremonial 
is  followed,  amongst  the  unrcflective,  by 
a  revived  doctrine. 

The  whole  Reformation  in  Scotland  has 
an  extreme  uncompromising  character, 
which  the  liberal  .and  intelligent  citizen  of 
Edinburgh  c.an  not  .at  this  day  be  supposed 
to  approve.  No  mo.asure  of  justice  was 
dealt  towards  the  old  Catholic  Church. 
The  contest  was  too  violent  to  admit  of 
ecjuitable  controversy,  and  the  crimes  of  a 
Cardinal  lieatoun  had  helped  to  r.aise  a 
spirit  almost  .as  unchristian  as  his  own. 
Knox  and  his  companions  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  denouncing  theC.atholic  Church 
as  corrupt ;  it  was  absolutely  the  work  of 
Satan;  it  w.as  anti-Christ.  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  certain  p.a.ss.agos  in  the  Apocalypse, 
first  introduced  by  polemical  divines  in 
the  mere  heat  of  discu.ssion,  became  a  part 
of  the  national  faith  in  Scotland.  All  this 
popular  and  tmqualified  .animosity  can  not 
be  admired  by  us.  But  great  eh.anges  of 
this  description  never  yet  were  effected 
l)y  moderate  eqiiit.able  gentlemen.  We 
have  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  our  l^eformers  did  not  accomplish 
their  great  work  as  well  and  as  wisely  as 
the  times  permitted. 

We  will  not  follow'  Principal  Tulloch 
any  further  in  his  account  of  Knox ;  wo 
should  bo  only  repeating  what  he  has 
j  more  eloquently  said.  We  would  invito 
j  our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  book  it- 
I  self :  they  will  find  it  both  eloquent  and 
i  instructive. 


A  MOST  extraordinary  race  took  place  a  few  I  More  than  sixteen  years  ago  a  lady  named  Col- 
day*  ago  in  a  fashionable  ladies*  seminary  school  son,  residing  in  flydo  Park-torrace,  London,  “  re¬ 
in  the'fhiergarten,  llerlin.where  thirty-three  young  '  solved  never  to  see  the  light  of  day  sgain,”  having 
ladies  contested  for  the  championship  in  swim-  i  been  disappointed  in  her  matrimonial  views  with 

ming.  The  winner,  who  U  nineteen  years  of  age,  1  Colonel  H - .  Ever  since  the  year  1843  this  eo- 

and  very  handsome,  is  said  to  have  proved  that  centric  maiden  lady  has  lived  and  slept  in  a  chamber 
she  might  as  readily  challenge  the  other  sex  as  from  which  all  liglit  is  rigidly  excluded  save  wliat 
her  own.  |  is  furnished  to  her  by  wax  candles. 
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From  the  Eeleette  Rerlew. 

BLUNDERS  OF  VISION-COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


Some  yo-ars  ago  a  party  of  gentlemen 
were  discussing  the  question  of  Mindness 
over  tlieir  Avine  in  the  niatision  of  a  north¬ 
ern  noble.  It  W!is  stated  by  one  of  the 
company  that  persons  had  been  known  to 
lose  the  power  of  vision,  so  far  as  one  eye 
was  concerned,  long  before  they  had  any 
consciousness  of  the  tlefect.  I’olite  doubts 
were  expressed  on  the  point.  Every  one 
Avould  admit  that  a  man  might  labor  tinder 
a  mental  or  moral  cataract  without  being 
]iarticularly  alive  to  the  infirmity, but  phys¬ 
ical  opacity  was  too  conspicuous  an  evil  to 
be  long  concealed.  More  in  jest  than 
with  any  suspicion  of  the  result,  the  loud¬ 
est  of  the  skeptics  was  requested  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  his  qwn  organs  were  “  all 
right.”  Closing  one  eye,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  start  of  horror :  “  Why,  bless  me,  1 
can  scarcely  see  at  all !”  lie  himself  was 
in  the  very  predicament  he  had  refused  to 
accredit. 

However  startling  such  a  case  may 
seem,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  per- 
.sons  who  suffer  from  eccentricities  of 
vision  Avithout  ever  discovering  the  de¬ 
fect  until  they  have  ripened  (in  their  own 
opinion)  into  ])erfect  men.  Perhaps  not 
even  then.  Entering  any  assembly  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  thousand  individuals  Ave  might 
safely  exclaim  :  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
there  are  probably  tAventy  people  in  this 
res[)ectable  company  who  are  more  or  less 
affected  Avith  cliromatopseudopsis,  other¬ 
wise  parachromatism,  otherwise  dyschro- 
matopsis,  other Avise  dyschrosis,  othenviso 
Daltonism.”  Of  course  the  audience  Avould 
be  greatly  alarmed  by  this  announcement, 
and  the  fairer  portion  might  become  quite 
indignant,  naturally  supposing  that  some 
wicked  imputation  lay  concealed  under 
such  learned  terms.  To  pacify  them  it 
Avould  be  nece.ssary  to  ex])Iain  that  certain 
persons  were  incapable  of  perceiving  cer¬ 
tain  colors,  or  that  they  confounded  one 
with  another ;  in  fact,  that  the  human  eye 
Avas  subject  to  a  variety  of  chromatic 
heresies,  although  the  owner  might  think 
himself  as  orthodox  in  Ausion  as  every  man 
deems  himself  iu  the  Faith. 


I 


Cases  of  color-blindness  must,  of  course, 
have  freijuently  occurred  amongst  our 
forefathers,  but  these  esteemed  individu¬ 
als  do  not  appear  to  have  systematized 
their  observations  at  all.  Every  noAV  and 
then  a  piirson  conducts  himself  so  strange¬ 
ly  that  his  friends  are  coinjK*lled  to  cou- 
clude  that  a  “  screw  must  be  loose”  either 
in  his  eye  or  in  his  brain.  The  Avriter  of 
this  article  Avell  remembers  hoAV  he  first 
discovered  that  such  a  visual  peculiarity 
existed.  Walking  out  Avith  a  companion 
— let  us  take  the  names  of  Jones  and 
•Jenkins  for  the  moment — the  latter  ha|)- 
pened  to  make  a  remark  about  the  color 
of  a  door,  Avhlch  he  (.Jones)  declared  to 
be  red,  and  Ave  (.Jenkins)  kncAv  to  bo 
green.  Thinking  that  this  assertion  was 
a  mere  specimen  of  boyish  fun,  Jenkins 
laughed  as  Brother  Martin  might  laugh 
when  my  Lord  Peter  assured  him  (iu 
SAvift’s  Avonderful  Tale  of  a  Tub)  that  a 
loaf  of  bread  Avas  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 
But  Avhen  Jones  repeated  the  observation 
with  perfect  gravity,  and,  spite  of  all  re¬ 
monstrances,  protested  that  the  door  was 
just  as  fiery-looking  sus  a  soldier’s  coat, 
Jenkins  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
take  high  ground,  and  to  break  a  lance  in 
the  cause  of  Truth.  .Sharp  Avoids  Avero 
soon  exchanged.  “  What  on  earth,”  he 
asked,  “  can  make  you  say  that  the  door 
is  red  ?”  “  And  Avhat  on  earth,”  replied 

.Jones,  “can  make  you  say  that  the  door 
is  green?”  “Why,”  replied  .Jenkins, 
fiercely,  “  it  is  as  plain  as  possible  that 
the  door  is  green.”  “No,”  retorted 
Jones,  in  great  anger,  “it  is  as  plain  as 
possible  that  the  door  is  red.”  Well  there 
Avas  nothing  for  it  apjiarently  but  a  battle. 
We  Avere  just  at  an  agcAvlien  knotty  con¬ 
troversies  are  extremely  liable  to  finish 
Avith  a  fight.  War  Avas  accordingly  pro¬ 
claimed.  If  Jones  had  beaten  Jenkins,  aa’o 
presume  the  door  Avould  have  been  decid¬ 
edly  red;  if  Jenkins  had  beaten  Junes, 
the  door  would  have  been  as  decidedly 
green — such  is  the  logic  of  physical  force, 
ii’ortunately,  when  the  two  belligerents, 
like  the  knights  of  the  silver  shield,  were 
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on  the  brink  of  an  engajrement,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  came  by,  and  the  matter  was 
refeixed  to  arbitration.  “Pray,”  said 
Jenkins  to  the  pacificator,  “will  you  tell 
us  if  that  door  is  j^reen  ?”  “  Certainly  it 

is  green,”  said  he,  “  and  so  must  you  be  to 
put  such  a  question.”  On  further  inquiry, 
when  Jones  w!is  suflieiently  cool  to  submit 
to  an  examination  touching  his  chromatic 
perceptions,  it  appeared  that  the  two  hues 
were  indistinguishable  to  his  eye ;  that  he 
gave  the  name  of  red  to  every  object 
which  belonged  to  either  class  ;  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  a  brick  building  in  the  rlis- 
tance  was  of  the  same  tint  as  the  lawn  on 
which  it  stood ! 

Until  recently,  little  has  been  done  to 
investigate  this  infirmity  upon  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  Dr.  Dalton  of  Manchester  was 
the  first  person  in  England  who  drew  any 
marked  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
himself  could  only  perceive  two,  or  at 
most  three,  distinctions  of  hue  in  the  solar 
spectrum  ;  and,  therefore,  a  rainbow  must 
have  scemcil  to  him  like  a  tame  arch  of 
yellow  and  blue.  He  could  ])erceive  no 
distinction  between  woolen  yarn  whether 
dyed  crimson  or  dark  blue.  Specimens 
of  claret-colored  cloth  bore  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  mud.  If  stockings  had  been 
spotted  with  V»hM>d,  he  would  hardly  have 
suspected  that  the  stains  were  any  thing 
more  than  mere  dirt.  Ho  compared  a 
florid  complexion  to  a  dull  blackish  blue 
upon  a  whiU'  ground ;  so  that  a  rmldy 
countenance  proiluccd  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  retina  as  dilute  black  ink 
smearecl  upon  writing-i»a]>er.  And  when 
he  mounted  his  scarlet  gown  at  Oxford, 
be  pronounced  it  to  bo  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  grass  of  the  fields. 

It  is,  however,  t»)  Professor  George 
Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  public  is 
indepted  for  the  largest  collection  of  facts 
on  this  interesting  topic,  and  to  his  re¬ 
searches  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
illustrations  of  chrom.atic  error  almut  to 
be  adduced.  Let  tis  promise,  however, 
that  though  color-blindness  is  a  defect,  it 
is  not  exactly  a  disease.  It  is  generally 
born  with  the  individual,  and  continues 
with  him  during  life.  The  eye  ap|K>ars  to 
be  complete  in  its  structure,  and  in  other 
respects  discharges  its  duties  in  as  exem¬ 
plary  a  manner  as  the  most  re.spectable 
organ  of  the  frame. 

First,  there  are  cases  in  which  jwrsons 
are  perfectly  unable  to  distinguish  colors 
at  all.  They  know  that  black  is  black,  and 


w'hite  isw’hitc;  but  as  to  the  prismatic 
tints  they  are  completely  in  the  dark. 
Not  many  years  ago  thei  e  was  a  man  in 
Edinburgh  who  was  in  this  unlucky  con¬ 
dition.  Hy  some  freak  of  fortune,  almost 
as  whimsical  Jis  if  a  deaf  person  were  aj)- 
prenticed  to  an  organist,  this  poor  fellow 
was  brought  up  a  house-painter.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  dabble  with  colors  continually, 
lie  would  h.ave  fallen  into  the  most  egrts 
gious  blunders ;  but  marrying  a  woman 
whom  he  could  trust  to  choose  and  mix 
his  pigments,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  calling  without  any  very  violent 
breaches  of  ])ropriety.  On  one  ocaision, 
however,  when  this  valuable  helpmate 
happened  to  be  from  home,  the  husband 
undertook  to  ])aint  a  room  in  a  ])ublic 
building.  He  prepared,  jus  he  thought,  a 
caj)ital  stone-tint,  and  w:us  raphlly  cover¬ 
ing  the  walls  with  the  mixture  when  he 
was  arreste<l  by  some  one  who  told  him 
that  he  w:is  decorating  the  place  with  an 
unquestionable  blue. 

Instances  like  this,  however,  where 
there  exists  a  total  insensibility  to  all  the 
leading  tints,  are  comparatively  rare. 
More  tVecpiently  it  hap|K>ns  that  the  in- 
dividujd  is  blind  to  one  partieuhir  color, 
or  at  least  incapjtble  of  detecting  :iny 
marked  jlifference  between  two  very 
discrepant  hues.  Ked  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  shiblxdeth  of  those  who  are  im¬ 
perfectly  versed  in  the  langujige  of  vision. 
As  we  e.all  an  object  black  when  it  reflects 
no  prismjitic  ray  to  the  eye,  jKxsons  thus 
circumstanced  will  see  little  more  distine- 
tion  between  blood  arid  tar  than  a  phle- 
botomist  would  perceive  between  tl»o 
blood  of  an  Englishman  and  that  of  a 
Spaniard.  A  clerk  in  a  public  oflice  fre¬ 
quently  astonished  his  su|>criors  by  sign¬ 
ing  his  name  t(»  ofliimd  dcK'uments  in  red 
ink — he  Wlieving  that  he  was  doing  it  in 
the  legitimate  Japan.  A  gentleman  who 
had  sent  a  letter  to  his  family  whilst  on  a 
journey  was  surprised  to  learn  on  rettirii- 
ing  home  that  the  first  {tart  of  the  epistle 
wjis  in  black  ink  and  the  latter  in  red.  A 
banker  in  London  made  such  repeated 
mistakes  in  this  way  that  ho  was  at  length 
compelled  to  keep  his  inks  in  standishesof 
a  <lifterent  sha|>e.  SjRjrting  gentlemen 
have  been  knowti  who  could  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  black  cojtts  and  the  red 
ones  in  the  field,  particularly  when  the 
light  was  waning.  To  eyes  of  this  de* 
script  ion  a  regiment  of  soldiers  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  mild  in  their  habiliments  as  if  they 
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were  a  regiment  of  civilians,  and  but  for 
their  arms  and  the  warlike  cut  of  their 
garments,  a  file  of  heroes  might  almost  be 
niistakon  for  a  funeral  procession.  Many  ; 
comical  mistakes  have  aristui  from  this  I 
source.  A  gentleman  relates  in  the  Phi-  i 
losophtcal  Tranmctioiis  how  lie  was  j 
shocked  just  before  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  by  the  a])pearance  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  in  a  suit  of  black ;  for  in  earlier 
times  it  seems  that  color  was  indisj>ensa- 
ble  to  matrimony.  l*a)>a  insisted  that  tlie 
]K>or  fellow  should  go  home  and  assume  ' 
some  less  melancholy  attire ;  but  the  britle,  • 
who  would  probably  have  married  him  in  | 
sackcloth,  like  a  noble  woman — at  least  so  | 
we  suspect  —  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  | 
declared  that  her  lover  was  correctly 
clothed  in  a  rich  elaret-colored  dress. 
Huch  was  the  fact.  One  day,  after  service 
at  church,  a  gentleman  went  up  to  a  lady 
and  impiired,  with  great  concern,  for  I 
whom  she  was  in  mourning.  For  no 
one,  was  the  reply:  why  should  he  im- ; 
agine  that  such  w;us  the  case?  The  quer-  ; 
ist  explained — was  not  her  bonnet  a  deep  j 
black  ?  Certaiidy  not :  it  W!is  crimson  j 
velvet !  A  person  who  hail  lost  a  relative  • 
gre.atly  scandalized  his  friends  by  sealing  j 
his  bl.ack-edged  letters  with  red  wax,  just  j 
as  many  an  lieir-at-law  wo<ild  probably  do, 
if,  alter  testifying  liis  regard  lor  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  dcp!irte<l  by  using  a  sheet  with 
the  deepest  and  darkest  of  lH)rders,  he 
were  at  liberty  to  symbolize  his  genuine 
sentiments  when  he  came  to  the  seal. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  the  blunder  of 
an  upholsterer’s  apprentice  who  was  stmt 
to  purch-ase  some  black  cloth  to  cover  a 
coffin,  and  returned  with  a  quantity  of 
scarlet,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
as  Born>wful  a  sable  as  the  occasion  re¬ 
quired. 

Next,  let  us  mention  a  stuies  of  c.ases 
in  which  one  color  is  simply  confounded 
with  another,  lied,  for  example,  may  l>c 
habitually  mistaken  for  green,  or  crimson  I 
identified  with  blue.  Take  the  former  j 
species  of  defect ;  for  the  cla^hing  of  green  I 
with  red  is  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  | 
of  heterodoxy  in  r«*gard  to  hue.s.  A  gen-  i 
tlemnn  was  asked  if  he  saw  any  object  I 
Btretche*!  upon  a  hedge  Ho  declared  i 
there  was  none.  The  fact  was  that  a  red 
cloak  hapjKmed  to  be  thrown  over  it,  and 
though  tlie  exact  ])osition  was  pointed 
out  to  him,  he  could  not  jicrceive  any 
difference  in  color  between  the  garment 
and  the  green  of  Nature.  Boys  have 


more  than  once  become  acquainted  with 
tbeir  parachromati.sm — not  certainly  under 
that  title — by  finding  that  their  compan¬ 
ions  could  make  easy  havoc  amongst  tlie 
cherries  whilst  they,  from  inability  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  hues  of  the  fruit 
and  leaves,  were  compelled  to  explore  the 
trees  laboriously,  and  to  commit  their  de- 
jiredations  on  a  very  un.satisfactory  scale. 
The  same  difficulty  has  attended  their 
o])erations  whilst  foraging  in  the  straw¬ 
berry-beds.  Other  most  amusing  instances 
are  on  record.  A  gentleman  was  request¬ 
ed  to  pick  out  all  the  greens  frohi  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  of  stained  glass :  he  se¬ 
lected  the  red,  brown,  claret,  yellow, 
and  pink ;  and  M'lien  asked  to  say  which 
was  the  most  emphatic  green  of  the  group, 
ho  unhesitatingly  fixed  upon  the  claret. 
A  surgeon  called  upon  his  tailor  intending 
to  order  a  pair  of  brown  pantaloons  :  he 
selected  the  cloth  himself ;  but  when  the 
garment  came  home,  the  color  proved  to 
be  as  sanguinary  as  if  he  were  on  the 
])oiiit  of  starting  for  the  wars.  He  went 
on  another  occasion  determined  to  secure 
his  favorite  brown,  but  not  l)eing  ju-opcrly 
aware  of  his  defect,  the  result  was  just 
!xs  unfoilunate  .as  before:  this  time  the 
color  adopted  was  a  violent  green  ;  and 
the  ])oor  fellow  was  compelled  to  get  the 
articles  dyetl  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  soldier  or  a  hunt.sman. 
.•V  nobleman,  Avhose  vision  was  similarly 
affV*ete«l,  began  to  banter  his  lady  one 
(lav  lor  wearing  a  scarlet  dre.ss.  Her 
ladyship  was  at  a  loss  to  underst.and 
the  joke,  for  lu‘r  dress  was  as  verdant 
.as  the  garb  of  spring.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  fond  of  (Iniwing  used  to  perfM?- 
trate  landscapes  in  which  the  trees  were 
adorned  with  red  foliage;  and  when 
he  attempted  to  execute  a  marine  view, 
his  Avaves — contrary  to  all  prt'cedent,  ex¬ 
cept  they  Avere  intended  for  the  Bed  Sea 
— Avere  tipped  Avith  fine  crimson  crests. 
A  mediciil  student  discovered  his  defect 
in  a  curious  AA'.ay.  Whilst  attending  a 
course  of  chemical  lectures,  the  professor 
performed  the  usual  experiments  to  sIioav 
i»ow  the  colors  of  vegetable  extracts  might 
be  changed  by  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalies.  Pouring  his  alkaline  solution 
into  an  infusion  of  red  cabbage,  he  an- 
uounced  that  the  liquid  Avould  finally  be¬ 
come  greenish.  The  student  watched  the 
process,  but  the  red  cabbage  seemed  to 
be  very  refractory.  Ho  waited  long,  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  to  see  the  little 
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prodijry  performed.  The  professor,  mean¬ 
while,  did  not  appear  at  all  distressed. 
There  was  no  chuckling  on  the  part  of 
the  stu(k‘nts  at  his  discomfiture.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  retire  from  the 
exjwriment  as  if  he  were  perfectly  victor¬ 
ious  ;  and  the  pupils  on  inquiry  asserted 
that  the  vegetable  tincture  had  succumbed 
without  demur,  and  that  the  operation 
had  come  off  with  flying  colors. 

There  are  many  varieties,  however,  of 
chromato  -  pscudopsis  —  that  abominable 
Greek  compound  again !  In  one  large 
class  of 'cases,  namely,  those  in  which 
people  are  required  to  distinguish  between 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  composite 
colors.  Professor  Wilson  considers  that 
inability  is  the  rule  .and  not  the  e.\cej)tion. 
Want  of  space  forbids  us  touch  upon  the.se, 
and  for  the  same  reason  we  must  abstain 
from  discussing  the  different  theories 
which  have  been  adduced  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  color  blindness.  Dr.  Dal¬ 
ton,  who  had  a  right  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  since  his  name  has  been 
attached  to  the  infirmity,  suggested  that 
one  t»f  the  humors  of  the  eye  might  be 
tinged  with  some  hue  which,  in  his  ca.se, 
he  supposeti  to  be  “  some  modification  of 
blue  !”  Consequently  the  light  transmit¬ 
ted  through  the  optic  chamber  would  be 
affected  on  the  same]principle,  as  if  a  little 
window'  of  stained  ghass  w’ere  inserted  in 
the  organ.  Hut  when,  after  the  chemist’s 
death,  a  scientific  inquest  was  held  ujx>n 
his  eye,  the  humors  were  found  to  be  per- 
fectlv  pellucid,  and  the  crystalline  lens 
exhibited  the  yellowish  tinge  which  is 
customary  in  the  aged.  Failing  to  detect 
the  cause  in  the  liquids  of  the  organ,  Sir 
David  Hrewster  conjectured  that  the 
retina  might  possibly  be  colored  ;  but  of 
this  there  is  no  .s.atisfactory  proof.  Hesides 
tho.se  and  other  chromatic  hypotheses, 
there  arc  theories  which  refer  the  defect 
to  some  specialty  either  in  the  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  brain,  or 
in  both.  A  phrenologist,  of  course,  settles 
the  question  by  pointing  to  the  region 
immediately  above  the  eye  but  beneath 
the  eye-brow,  and  if  he  finds  it  unsatisfac¬ 
torily  developed,  he  exclaims :  “  Sir,  num¬ 
ber  Tw'enty  -  six  is  miserably  deficient, 
what  can  you  ex|>ect  ?♦  Thank  your 
stars  if  you  can  tell  a  judge  in  crimson 


*  Oolor  ia  numbered  twentj-eix  in  Spurzheim’s 
■jitem. 


from  an  undertaker  in  sable.”  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  as  the  cause  of  the 
infirmity  is  so  subtle,  and  its  exact  seat 
not  yet  ascertained,  all  theory  must  rest 
upon  a  basis  of  mere  conjecture. 

Hut  whatever  may  be  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  ofthis  phenomenon,  color-blindness  has 
been  productive  of  much  inconvenience, 
and  in  some  instances  completely  cripples 
the  patient  so  lar  as  certain  occupations 
are  concerned.  A  bookbinder  had  .an  ap- 
jirentice  whom  he  was  obliged  to  dis¬ 
charge,  because  the  youth  ran  him  into 
frequent  scrapes  with  his  customers  by 
binding  books  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
hues.  An  artist  (had  a  disciple  who  was 
compelled  to  abandon  painting,  for  in 
copying  a  picture  he  made  the  roses  blue, 
he  flushed  his  sky  with  crimson  instead  of 
azure,  and  a  hor.se  which  ought  to  have 
figured  in  the  land.scape  in  a  modest 
brown  hide  was  dyed  a  bluish  green.  A 
milliner  once  mended  a  lady’s  black  silk 
dress  with  crimson,  and  a  tailor  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  to  whom  a  dark  blue  coat  was 
sent  to  bo  tinkered,  returned  it  patched 
at  the  elbows  with  jiieces  as  bright  jw 
arterial  blood.  A  tailor’s  man,  who  had 
just  been  promoted  to  a  post  which  re¬ 
quired  him  to  match  colors  for  the  jour¬ 
neymen,  aftplied  to  Professor  Wilson  in 
great  distress  saying  that  he  must  lose  his 
.situation  unless  he  could  be  cured.  Num¬ 
ber  twenty-six  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  insanity,  for,  amongst  other  freaks,  it 
had  ]>ersuaded  him  to  order  green  strings 
for  the  back  of  a  scarlet  livery  waistcoat, 
to  mate  greens  with  browns,  and  to  put 
red  stripes  on  some  trowsers  in  place  of 
blue.  A  haberdasher  was  a.ske<l  wh.at 
iK'came  of  shopmen  whose  number  twenty- 
six  was  sadly  at  fault.  From  his  rejily  it 
seems  that  these  unfortunates  frequently 
take  refnj^e  in  mourning  establishments, 
where,  ot  course,  no  appreciation  of  lints 
is  required,  either  in  t  lie  “  deep  affliction 
hue,”  or  in  the  “  mitigated  sorrow  de¬ 
partment.”  Chemists  h.ave  been  embar¬ 
rassed  in  their  pursuits  by  inabilitv  to  de¬ 
termine  the  colors  of  their  precipitates, 
and  a  geologist  h.as  been  known  to  t.ake  a 
person  with  him  whilst  examining  a  red 
sandstone  district,  to  point  out  in  the  di.s- 
tance  where  the  herbage  cinled  and  the 
red  rock  aiipcared.  We  remember  a 
question  of  title  arising  with  regard  to 
some  pro|R‘rty  described  on  a  plan,  and 
stated  in  the  deeds  to  be  colored  red.  Hut 
there  was  a  fine  long  slip  of  ground  which 
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manifestlv  exhibited  the  same  tint,  though 
judging  trom  certain  extrinsic  evidence  it 
ought  to  have  been  painted  green.  Had 
not  the  p.arties  concerned  been  amicably 
disposed,  the  mistake  of  a  color-blind 
clerk  might  thus  have  given  rise  to  a  su¬ 
perb  amount  of  litigation.  Imagine,  too, 
a  young  painter  madly  in  love,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  portray  the  idol  of  his  heart.  What 
would  be  her  consternation  on  discover¬ 
ing  that  her  soft  blue  eyes  were  a  flaming 
red  ;  that  her  nose  was  of  the  greenest 
tint,  and  that  her  locks  hung  in  rich  purple 
ringlets  upon  a  neck  of  spotless  drab  ? 

There  is  one  very  serious  form,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  color-blindness  might  be 
jiroductive  of  disastrous  results.  You  are 
traveling  by  railway ;  you  observe  in  the 
distance  a  man  waving  a  flag.  If  that 
flag  is  r(‘d  it  indicates  danger  ;  if  green, 
it  siinjily  denotes  caution.  Hy  night  the 
same  purpose  is  answereil  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  lamps  of  corresponding  hue.  The 
train  goes  rushing  on.  There  happens  to 
be  some  obstruction  in  the  road.  Then 
follows  a  crjish  ;  and  in  an  instant  scores 
of  men  who,  but  a  moment  before,  were 
full  of  life  and  perfect  of  limb,  lie  mang¬ 
led  bene.ath  the  shattered  vehicles.  How 
is  this?  The  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
lioist  the  signal  of  danger  is  color-blind, 
and  has  seized  the  wrong  flag,  or  the 
driver,  whose  business  it  was  to  interpret 
it,  is  dc.ad  to  the  difterence  between  red 
and  green.  It  m.ay  be  true  that  catJistro- 
phes  clearly  tr.aceable  to  this  cause  may 
never  have  occurred  on  our  iron  highways; 
but  considering  that  red  and  green  are 
the  hues  which  are  most  frequently  con¬ 
founded  in  color-blindness  —  that  red  is 
especially  treacherous  during  twilight  be- 
cau'jo  it  soonest  dis.appe.ar8  —  and  that 
until  recently  signal  -  men  were  never 
subjected  to  any  practical  examination 
to  test  the  integrity  of  their  vision,  we 
may  well  shudder  at  the  thought  that  our 
lives  have  repeatedly  been  staked  upon  the 
chance-sufficiency  of  an  official's  sight. 


Tliere  are  three  or  four  points  connect¬ 
ed  with  color  -  blindness  which  wo  can 
barely  note.  First,  it  is  frequently  here¬ 
ditary  in  families.  A  Dr.  Earle,  of  the 
United  States,  ascertained  that  amongst 
his  own  rehatives  there  were  at  least 
tw’enty  individuals  who  suffered  from  this 
oddity  of  vision.  Secondly,  ladies  are 
said  to  be  comparatively  exempt.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  states  that  in  his  researches 
he  never  heard  of  more  than  six  feminine 
instances  of  color  blindness  in'this  country, 
and  of  these  he  only  succeeded  in  c.aptur- 
ing  a  single  decided  specimen.  Cases 
however  have  turned  up  which  show  th.at 
the  men  do  not  boar  the  exclusive  burden, 
as  all  polite  individuals  would  doubtless 
wish  the  sex  to  do.  Tliirdly,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  number  of  color-blind 
persons  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends 
IS  inordinately  large,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  this  inference  upon 
philosophical  grounds,  for  it  has  been  said 
that  the  practice  of  wearing  apparel  from 
which  all  gay  tints  are  excluded,  must 
ultimately  tell  upon  the  eye,  and  in  the 
course  of  several  generations  the  conse¬ 
quences  will  mount  up  until  they  apjiear 
as  a  decided  }>hysical  impci  fection.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  this  theory  Quakers  are 
not  always  looking  .at  their  clothes,  nor 
are  they  shut  out  from  the  varied  hues  of 
nature  and  art,  nor  does  their  defect  bear 
any  distinct  relationship,  complimentary 
or  otherwise,  to  the  prevalent  drab  of 
their  denomination.  The  fact  that  Dalton 
tvas  a  member  of  thpir  persuasion,  and 
fh.at  consequently  minuter  researches  may 
h.ave  been  instituted  amongst  the  body, 
will  explain  W’hy  they  have  furnished  so 
large  a  contingent  of  patients.  Lastly,  it 
hits  been  calculated  th:it  one  individual  in 
every  fifty  is  decidedly  color-blind,  .and 
taking  milder  cases  into  account,  it  is 
conjectured  that  one  in  every  twenty  may 
be  more  or  less  affected. 


a 


Ur  Jobard,  of  nrusscla,  has  invented  an  arti- 1 
ficial  statuary  marble,  which  is  to  bg  [>rcpared  for 
Kulptiiro  in  a  liquid  state,  and  can  bo  molded  with 
the  plaatc-r  figure.  It  is  said  to  be  puro  and  spotless 
as  Currara ;  transparent,  polished,  and  hard  as  the 
real  substance  taken  from  the  quarry. 
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Madamc  Jrnnt  Lird  Gouiscituidt  performed  at 
a  miscollanoous  concert,  in  Dublin,  on  Monday 
evening.  The  /Veeman’s  Juurnal  says  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fair  singer  created  quite  a  scene, 
all  the  vast  assemblage  seeming  to  bend  forward 
whilst  peal  after  peal  of  welcome  greeted  her. 
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From  the  Notional  Rerlew. 

THE  TENERIFFE  ASTRONOMICAL  EXPEDITION.* 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes  in  his 
Optics,  “  that,  as  telesooiies  can  not  lie  so 
formed  as  to  take  away  that  confusion  of 
•rays  which  arises  from  the  tremors  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  only  remedy  is  a  most 
serene  and  quiet  air,  such  as  may  perhaps 
be  found  on  the  tops  of  the  higliest  moun¬ 
tains,  above  the  grosser  clouds.”  The 
second  edition  of  the  Optics,  in  which  this 
suggestion  first  occurs,  was  piddished  in 
the  year  1718.  In  1852  Mr.  IMazzi  Smyth, 
the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Observatory  a  scheme  for  c.ir- 
rying  out  Newton’s  suggestion  by  a  sum¬ 
mer  expedition  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
On  the  second  of  May,  1856,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
-  I'onsented,  on  behalf  of  the  (ioveniment, 
to  the  j>roposed  experiment,  and  notified 
to  ]ilr.  Smyth  that  for  this  purpose  the 
Treasury  would  place  five  hundred  pounds 
at  his  disposal.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
•Inly  Mr.  Smyth  had  commenced  his  work, 
on  tlie  rim  of  the  great  cnater,  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
three  feet  above  thejevel  of  the  sea.  On 
the  twentieth  of  August  he  tninsferred  his 
olwervatory  to  a  loftier  jiosition,  at  a  hight 
of  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two 
feet,  on  the  central  cone  itself  —  the  re¬ 
nowned  Peak ;  whence  he  wa.s  driven 
down  by  the  weather  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September. 

These  dates  show  how  long  a  valuable 
suggestion  may  be  in  fructifying.  They 
may  also  enable  those  of  our  readers  who 
will  bear  them  in  mind  while  perusing  the 
following  pages  to  form  some  estiniate  of 
the  astonishing  amount  and  variety  of 
work  which  a  properly  qualified  and  zeal¬ 
ous  observer  may  accomplish  in  a  few 
weeks  on  such  a  station.  Indeed,  ISIr. 
Smyth  spent  his  two  months  on  the  Pe.ak 

•  Jlepftrl  of  the  Teneriffe  Astronomieal  Experi¬ 
ment  of  ]8M,addret$ed  to  the  Jjorde  Commierionere 
of  the  Admiralty.  London  and  Edinburgh,  1859. 

Teneriffe;  an  Aetronomer't  Experiment.  8»o. 
London,  1858. 


SO  profitably,  as  almo.st  to  atone,  on  behalf 
of  his  countrymen,  for  their  having,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  treated  with 
such  unaccountable  neglect  the  propo.sal 
of  a  great  philosopher,  u|)on  whoso  fame 
their  intellectual  rank  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions  so  largely  rests. 

We  have  now  before  us  that  part  of 
Mr.  Smyth’s  Official  Report  which  h.as 
just  been  issued  from  the  press,  together 
with  a  popular  narrative  of  the  expedition 
he  |Mil)lished  last  year.  As  we  have  now 
used  the  word  “expeditiem,”  we  must  at 
once  inform  our  readers,  that  in  this  ca.se 
it  me.ans  Mr.  Smyth  alone;  for  through¬ 
out  he  had  no  assistance,  excepting  that 
of  his  brave,  enduring,  and  not  unlearned 
wife  :  this  we  collect  from  the  jiages  of  the 
|)Opular  narrative  just  mentioned.  The 
part  of  the  Report  now  published  contains 
only  three  of  the  ten  books  of  the  entire 
manuscript.  In  these  three  we  have  the 
astronomical,  the  jihysical  and  meteorolo¬ 
gical,  and  the  botanical  results  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  first  six,  still  unpublished, 
comprise  the  journals  of  the  work  done  in 
the  different  departments  of  observation. 
The  tenth  is  comi>osed  of  seventy-four 
photographic  illustrations  of  the  geology 
and  botany  of  the  mountain.  Really  we 
are  bewildered  at  the  variety  of  objects 
to  which  Mr.  Smyth’s  attention  was  unre¬ 
mittingly  directed,  and  of  the  scientific  in¬ 
struments  by  the  aid  of  which  his  obser¬ 
vations  were  made.  We  find  him  noting 
the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  iMdiation, 
wind,  magnetism,  clouds,  and  rain,  and 
collecting  geological  and  bot.anic.al  facts 
as  carefully  and  scientifically  as  ho  ob¬ 
serves  the  heavenly  bodies  them.selves. 
Nothing  worth  noting  in  the  heaven 
.above,  and  on  or  within  the  mount.aiu 
beneath,  was  forgotten.  Such  an  amount 
of  valu.ablc  facts  was,  we  believe,  never 
before  amassed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
by  a  single  observer. 

And  here  we  must  request  our  re.aders 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  expedition, 
though  called  an  astronomical  one,  was, 
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however,  undertaken  for  astronomical  1  Greenwich,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  Re¬ 
purposes  of  80  novel  a  description,  that  port,  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not 


many  other  matters  than  astronomy  pur 
et  simple  necessarily  engaged  our  ob¬ 
server’s  attention  ;  while  not  one  of  the 
appliances  for  observing  could  be  supplied 
by  the  locality  itself.  On  the  contrary, 
not  only  had  every  instrument  to  be  taken 
out  from  this  country,  and  carried  up  the 
mountain,  but  an  observatory  .also  to 
receive  them  had  to  be  built  by  the  as¬ 
tronomer  himself  after  his  ascent,  and  at 
a  bight  where  no  materials  for  building 
could  bo  found,  excepting  an  abundance 
of  loose  stones ;  ami  it  was  requisite  that 
this  structure  should  be  not  merely  wind 
and  water-proof  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
also  such  as  would  admit  of  the  proper 
employment  of  a  variety  of  scientific  in¬ 
struments.  Now  here,  at  home,  with  .all 
the  advantages  of  architects  .and  skilled 
woi  kinen,  and  in  close  jiroximity  to  our 
largest  cities,  the  mere  erection  of  the 
walls  of  an  observatory,  in  the  building  of 
which  many  jirecautions  must  be  taken, 
is  generally  a  work  of  some  years,  and 
the  correct  establishment  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  a  work  of  as  many  more.  We  find 
Mr.  Smyth,  however,  without  any  assist¬ 
ance,  exce|»tiug  that  of  a  native  servant 
and  two  Hritish  tars,  who  had  accompa- 
nied  him  up  the  mountain,  constructing  in 
a  few  days,  we  may  .almost  say  in  a  tew 
hours,  sutlicient  shelter  for  himself,  and  a 
locus  standi  et  ojierandi  for  hU  instru¬ 
ments,  out  of  the  loose  stones  already 
mentioned,  together  with  some  canvas 
and  a  few  pl.anks  that  had  been  providen¬ 
tially  brought  up  .at  the  time  of  the  ascent. 
We  notice  this,  not  merely  as  an  instance 
of  considerable  met'hanic.al  resource  on  the 
part  of  our  astronomer  combined  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  his  instruments,  but  rather  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reminding  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  become  familiar  with  the 
orderly,  but  jierhaps  at  times  somewhat 
ponderous,  reports  of  our  long-established 
and  thoroughly-furnished  home  institu¬ 
tions,  that  they  must  not  be  displeased  at 
finding  a  gi'cat  deal  more  variety,  and  not 
quite  so  much  minuteness,  under  every 
head  in  the  Report  of  a  summer  astro- 
iiomic.al  expedition  to  a  previously  unin- 
V(‘stigated  and  even  uninhabited  region, 
two  thousand  miles  away  in  a  tropical 
sea. 

In  fiict,  as  was  anticip.ated  by  Mr. 
Smyth’s  brother  Astronomer  Royal  at 


j  so  much  to  observe  with  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  any 
I  new  celestial  phenomena,  as  of  deterrnin- 
j  ing  the  physic.al  qualities  of  the  place  of 
observation,  and  of  asccrt.aining  for  what 
i  scientific  purposes  it  was  adapted,  and 
j  what  might  be  probably  discovered  here- 
!  after,  if,  in  consequence  of  what  Mr. 
Smyth  might  report,  it  were  thought  de¬ 
sirable  to  erect  a  regular  observatory  on 
the  spot.  Of  course  the  physical  qualities 
!  were  mostly  meteorologicJil.  And  as  it 
I  w.a8  generally  believed  among  scientific 
!  men,  up  to  the  very  time  when  the  ex- 
!  periment  was  tried,  that  the  mountain-top 
I  would  be  found  always  enveloped  in  mist, 
i  drenched  with  rain,  and  swept  with  wind, 
and  that,  therefore,  to  go  to  such  a  ])luce, 
i  for  astronomical  purposes  would  be  only 
I  a  waste  of  money  and  time,  a  very  coii- 
,  siderable  part  of  our  observer’s  attention 
I  was  most  properly,  and  indeed  necessari- 
;  ly,  devoted  to  asccrtainiiig  the  meteorolo¬ 
gy  of  the  site.  It  was  a  good  augury  of 
j  success  that  the  first  day  upon  the  moun- 
'  tain  presented  a  transcendently  pure  and 
I  clear  sky,  and  so  w.as  directly  at  variance 
j  with  the  confident  predictions  of  exulwjr- 
j  ant  moisture.  Rut  was  this  sky  of  the 
I  first  day  the  rule  or  the  exception  ?  It 
I  was  found  to  be  the  rule.  The  despoiul- 
;  iug  piophets  would,  however,  have  de- 
i  Kponded  still,  8uj)ported  by  the  general, 

I  but  hitherto  indiscrimin.ate,  experience  of 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  luountain- 
I  tops,  had  not  Mr.  Smyth,  by  a  Avell-sus- 
!  tained  series  of  cjireful  observations,  so 
I  thoroughly  inve.stigated  the  j)oint  as  to  be 
;  able  to  ex{)lain  why  that  particular  moun- 
1  t.ain  is  enveloped  difterently  to  most 
j  others. 

I  This  is  a  good  inst.ance  of  the  way  in 
I  which  scientific  questions,  like  the  rings 
j  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  lake 
'  into  which  a  pebble  has  been  cast,  expand 
I  and  multiply  around  any  object  of  inquiry, 
j  however  narrowly  defined  at  starting. 

I  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  in  this  so-called 
'  a.stronomical  expedition,  that  not  only 
j  were  there  made  uninterrupted  series  of 
j  observations  of  the  barometer,  thermome- 
I  ter,  hygrometer,  and  other  usual  me'.eor- 
ological  instruments,  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  during  the  whole 
period  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  sojourn  on  the 
island,  but  th.at  much  attention  was  also 
paid  to  the  cumulative  evidence  as^to 
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climate  to  be  gathered  from  noting  the 
Tarious  features  of  the  vegetation  found 
a*  different  hights,  and  from  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  physical  geography.  Nor  w.as  there 
any  cessiition  from  these  labors  until  suffi¬ 
cient  data  had  been  collected  to  demon¬ 
strate  that,  for  six  months  at  least  out  of 
the  twelve,  there  would  always  be  found 
on  the  upper  j)art8  of  the  Peak  perfect 
immunity  from  cloud  and  moisture,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  moderate  breezes  and  plea.sant 
temperature. 

But  even  to  have  ascertained  all  this 
was  not  enough.  Every  astronomer  knows 
to  his  cost,  that  to  insure  the  best  per¬ 
formance  of  his  telescopes,  not  only  must 
there  be  an  absence  of  actual  cloud,  but, 
furthermore,  a  certain  rarely-obtained 
Quiescent  state  of  the  whole  atmosphere, 
JOT  in  this  alone  is  good  definition  witli 
high  magnifying  powers  possible  ;  and  so 
extremely  seldom  are  the  conditions  es¬ 
sential  for  this  state  of  the  air  to  be  found 
*t  the  sea  level,  that  Lord  Kosse  assures 
ns  that  whole  years  have  passed  away 
without  affording  him,  among  an  abuml- 
anee  of  clear  nights,  one  of  such  accurate 
defining  qn.ality  as  to  enable  him  to  use 
the  higher  magnifying  powers  of  his  groat 
reflecting  telescope  to  any  advantage. 
And  as  this  is  a  difficulty  which  continu¬ 
ally  incre.ases  with  the  size  and  excellence 
of  the  telescopes  employed,  its  solution  is 
becoming  more  important  every  day. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  attempt  made  to 
resolve  it  on  the  Pe.ak  of  Tcneriffe,  no  tes¬ 
timony  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
astronomical  public  as  convincing  unless 
procured  by  the  actual  use  of  an  optic 
tnbe  of  very  high  caliber.  This  testimony 
our  observer  was  enabled  to  supjdy  from 
the  recorded  perfonn.ance  on  the  Peak  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  equatorial  instru¬ 
ments  now  in  this  country,  (about  which 
we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say 
before  we  conclude.)  He  thus  succeeded 
in  having  satisfactorily  ascertained  the 
tiiple  fact,  of  inc.alculable  importance  to 
practical  astronomy,  that  on  such  a  station 
the  skies  are  often  freer  from  haze,  the 
stars  always  decidedly  brighter,  and  the 
definition  very  much  better,  th.an  near 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  general  results ;  but  in 
the  Report  the  8t.atement  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  numerical  de¬ 
gree  to  which  each  of  these  advantages 
was  obtained  occupies  considerable  space. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  describe 
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some  of  the  physical  observations  which 
were  made  simultaneously  with  those  we 
have  just  mentioned  —  such  as  the  obser¬ 
vations  connected  with  the  radiation  of 
the  sun,  the  heat  of  the  moon  —  a  long- 
disputed  point  at  last  satisfiictorily  set¬ 
tled  —  the  black  lines  on  the  spectrum 
under  varied  optical  conditions — .all  inter¬ 
esting  in  themselves,  and  possessing  unusu¬ 
al  importance  from  having  been  made  at 
such  a  hight  in  the  atmosphere,  tliat  nearly 
a  third  ])art  of  its  ordinary  disturbing 
effects  were  practically  eliminated ;  but 
we  deem  it  better  to  leave  these  matters 
as  they  present  themselves  to  us  in  the 
Report,  bristling  with  hard  numbers  ar- 
r.ayed  in  uninviting  columns  and  tables, 
and  pass  on  to  a  subject  nmch  more  gener¬ 
ally  attnactive  and  intelligible  —  the  use 
that  was  made  during  the  expedition  of 
photography  and  of  the  stereoscope. 

This  method  of  illustr.alion  has  such 
gre.at  and  obvious  advantages,  that  by 
adopting  it,  and  in  sucb  a  m.anner  as  to 
demonstrate  both  its  advantages  and  its 
practicability,  Mr.  Smyth  has  laid  the 
general  public,  .as  well  as  men  of  science, 
under  a  very  great  obligation.  At  all 
events,  should  it  become  universal,  as  we 
can  not  but  think  th.at  it  must,  to  him  will 
belong  the  far  from  inconsiderable  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  h.ave  had  re¬ 
course  to  it.  Of  the  seventy-four  stereo¬ 
scopic  jdiotographs  appemled  to  the  Re¬ 
port,  the  twenty  most  generally  interest¬ 
ing  m.ay  .also  be  found  in  our  author’s 
I'eneriffe^  accompanied,  in  a  j)ocket  form¬ 
ed  in  the  cover  of  the  volume,  by  a  porta¬ 
ble  folding  stereoscope,  ad.aj»ted  to  the; 
photographs  inserted  in  the  work  itself. 
In  these  illustrations  the  greatest  gait)  is 
not  the  artistic  att.ainment  of  solidity  .and 
distance,  but  the  gr.atificalion  of  our  in¬ 
stinctive  longing  for  exact  truth.  We 
here  see  each  object,  not  as  a  more  or  less 
clever  sketcher  might  have  been  able  to 
present  it  to  u.s,  or  .as  he  fancietl  that  he 
saw  it,  but  precisely  as  nature  herself 
would  liave  presenter!  it  to  our  own  eyes. 
'Fliese  stereoscopic  photographs  of  Mr. 
Smyth  produce  in  us  qtiite  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion  :  we  feel  as  if  we  were  ourselves  the 
actu.al  observers  of  the  plants,  and  of  the 
forms  and  structure  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Peak.  With  a  good  magnifier,  or  with 
our  eyes  applied  to  the  stereoscope,  wo 
feel  as  sure  of  our  facts  and  inferences  as 
we  should  were  the  objects  themselves 
before  us.  The  advantages  of  this  are  so 
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unquestionable,  and  the  feelings  which  The  Professor  next  places  on  the  summit 
accompany  the  perception  of  them  so  de-  of  Ids  solid  trunk  a  large  number  of  ma- 
liglilful,  that  we  Avould  fain  hope  that  the  jestic  branches :  the  Dragon-tree,  howev- 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  public  will  er,  as  it  belongs  to  the  liliaceous  order  of 
demand  the  ud<xption  of  this  mode  of  ilhis-  plants,  can  have  no  true  branches  at  all, 
t  ration  by  every  traveler  who  would  have  but  wlien  young  exhibits  a  single,  almost 
them  purchase  his  work,  .and  when,  con-  palm-like,  head  of  leaves,  .and  when  old,  a 
secpiently,  no  publisher  will  entertain  the  congeries  of  these  heads,  each  su[)portcd 
question  of  oftering  to  the  public  books  of  by  a  stem  of  nearly  uniform  thickness 
travel  otherwise  illustrated.  throughout.  Ilis  imaginary  branches  ha 

The  portraits  of  the  great  Dragon-tree  then  clothes  with  a  rich  and  abundant 
of  Orotava — the  subject  of  some  of  Mr.  foliage,  reminding  us  of  that  of  our  native 
Smyth’s  photographs  —  exemplify  in  an  elm;  whereas  the  foliage  of  this  Canaii- 
amusing  and  instructive  manner  the  sci-  an  vegetable  giant  consists  of  the  long 
entide  value  of  this  application  of  the  art  lanceolate  leaves  which  constitute  one  of 
of  sun-painting.  We  must  premise,  how-  the  features  of  the  n.atural  order  to  which 
over,  that  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it  belongs.  This  particular  spe  inmn 
this  celebrated  tree  is  mainly  due  to  the  grows  upon  the  rocky  broken  flank  of  the 
fact,  that  Humboldt,  misled  by  a  h.asty  mountain,  in  such  a  position  that  its 

view  of  its  bulk,  inferred  that  it  must  have  northern  side  is  elevated  five  feet  above 

commenced  its  vegetative  career  six  thous-  its  southern  ;  but  IMr.  3IacGillivray  places 
ami  years  ago  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  de-  it  ot»  the  o|*en  level  ground.  He  makes 
•luce  from  this  inference  the  existence  at  its  hight,  if  wo  measure  it  by  the  hight 
that  remote  date  of  commercial  inter-  of  the  man  he  represents  as  ascending  a 
course  between  the  Guanches,  or  their  ladder  applied  to  its  trunk,  a  hundred  and 
unknown  predecessors,  and  the  contem-  fifty  feet ;  this,  however,  is  more  llnm 
]>oraneous  occupants  of  the  Imlian  penin-  double  its  actual  hight,  which  on  the 

sula ;  thus  overturning,  by  the  unexpect-  north  side  is  sixty-six  leet,  and  on  the 

e^l  leverage  of  botanical  evidence,  the  south  fifty-one.  Now  here  are  serious 
whole  system  of  received  chronology,  and  misrepresentations,  though  perhaps  .almost 
calling  upon  history  to  admit  the  unique  !  as  unavoidable  as  serioius,  in  every  one  of 
ami  unaccountable  fact  of  a  highl^-devel-  j  the  main  features  of  this  famous  tree.  Mr. 
oped  state  of  civili/.ation  having  died  out,  ;  Macliillivray  fell  into  them  by  endeavor- 
without  leaving  the  trace  of  a  record  ex-  ing  to  copy  the  portrait  he  found  in  Hum- 
ceptiug  the  strange  one  of  the  existence  |  boldt's  Atlas  PiUarestpte  ,  and  in  so  do- 
of  a  single  tree  ;  for  when  these  islands  j  ing,  just  as  might  have  been  expected — 
were  discovered,  or  rediscovered,  in  tlie  :  for,  as  was  said  of  old,  while  truth  issinglo 
fourteenth  century,  their  simple  inhabi- 1  and  difiicult  of  attainment,  error  is  rnulti- 
tants  were  even  unac(|uainteil  with  the  ■  form  and  correspondingly  easy — deviated 

use  of  iron.  As  might,  then,  have  been  |  from  the  smaU  degree  of  truth  contiined 

expected,  we  have  many  jiortraits  of  a  |  in  Humboldt :  while  the  greatest  of  trav- 
tree  which  thus  became  invested  with  so  I  elers  had  himself  erred,  but  only  in  a  lesa 

much  historical,  or  even  pre-historical,  in-  i  degree,  from  the  same  cause ;  for  he  had 

terest.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  taken  his  portrait,  not  from  the  tree  itself^ 
is  to  be  found  in  Professor  !MacG ill iv ray’s  |  but  second-hand  from  the  sketch  of 
Epitome  of  IlumhohU's  Trai'els.  It  will  j  Ozone,  the  artist  who  accompanied  the 
be  nocess.ary  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  J  Chevalier  de  liorda  to  Teiierifte  towards 
some  of  tlie  errors  this  contains.  In  the  i  the  close  of  the  hast  century, 
first  place,  it  represents  the  tree  as  having  j  Here  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in 
a  solid  trunk,  while,  in  fact,  it  has  lost  its  |  which,  under  the  only  method  of  illustra- 
true  trunk,  which  died  ami  rotted  away  j  tion  hitherto  possible,  misrepresentatiomi 
.ages  .ago ;  that  which  now  supplies  the  ,  originated  and  were  perpetuated,  being 
jilace  of  the  true  trunk  being  a  rough  im-  magnified  at  every  step.  Mr.  Smyth,  in 
perfect  cylinder,  coinjm.sed  of  aerial  and  |  onler  to  make  this  progres.Mon  of  error 
partially  inosculating  roots,  w  hich  in  the  palpable  to  the  eye,  has  supplied  us  w  ith  a 
fashion  of  the  Indian  fig,  support  the  nu-  photograph  of  the  tree  itself,  accom|i:micd 
merous  family  of  distinct  though  cluster-  j  by  {dictographs  of  Ozone’s,  Humboldt’s, 
in^  plants  w  hich  sprang  from  the  crown  |  and  MacGillivray’s  portraits  of  it,appcDd- 
of  the  old  and  long-si uce-perished  stem.  i  ing  to  them  the  comment,  “  that  the  tree 
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in  each  succeeding  copy  rises  to  a  greater 
bight  than  before ;  its  foliage  becomes 
more  abundant,  and  conformiible  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  types;  its  trunk  more  ligneous 
and  solid,  and  the  ground  round  .about 
more  flat  and  open.  A  mere  bit  of  gar¬ 
dener’s  scaffolding  that  supports  a  bend¬ 
ing  branch,  and  th.at  has  nine  crossbars 
to  permit  vines  to  ^clamber  up,  is  trans- 
fomied  by  Ozone  into  a  ladder  with  four¬ 
teen  rounds,  increased  to  twenty  eight  by 
Humboldt,  .and  to  thirty-two  by  MacGilli- 
vray ;  each  of  them  all  the  while  profess¬ 
ing  to  give  a  faithful  reproiluelion  of  his 
predecessor’s  picture.” 

Humboldt,  who,  in  liis  AsjKcts  of  N'a- 
turty  was  the  first  to  record  the  wish  for 
a  portrait  gallery  of  trees,  in  which  the 
physiognomy  of  each  species  tnight  be 
accurately  represented,  ought  to  liavc 
been  the  first  to  welcome  Mr.  Smyth’s 
application  of  photography  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  certainly  the  only  means  by  which 
such  a  gallery  can  ever  be  obtained.  It  is, 
however,  odd  enough  that  one  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  own  great  work  should  acci¬ 
dentally  have  supplied  the  foil  for  setting 
forth  the  superiority  of  the  new  method. 
Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  late  I’lioto- 

Eraphic  Exhibition  in  Sufiblk  Street  must 
uve  had  their  attention  arrested  by  a 
group  of  Palmyra  palms  from  Madras, 
and  three  groups  (in  separate  pictures) 
of  cedars,  cypresses,*  and  other  noble 
trees  from  the  grounds  of  Stutton  llectorv 
on  the  river  Stour.  It  w'ould  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  value  and  the  interest 
of  such  pictures  as  these  ;  they  enable  us 
to  study  at  our  leisure,  not  merely  what 
no  human  hand  could  ever  have  executed 
for  us,  but  literally  wh.at,  in  its  intricacy, 
niinuteness,  and  multiplicity  of  parts  and 
knes,  no  human  eye  could  ever  have  made 
out. 

And  here  we  can  not  forbear  noticing 
the  very  opportune  and  .apiiropriate  confir¬ 
mation  of  wh.at  we  have  been  saying  on 
this  subject,  supplied  by  a  work  of  very 
grc.at  merit  that  has  just  issued  from  the 


•  The  late  Mr.  Txuidon,  in  hi*  Arhoretum  Britan- 
tticum  (toI.  It.  p.  2476,  ed.  1888)  gives  the  com- 

Earative  measurement  of  the  moat  celebrated  Eng- 
«h  cypreasee,  from  which  it  ajipears  that  one  of 
Uiete  at  Stutton  U  the  tallest  tree  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  he  found  that  it 
Was  sixty -three  feet  in  liight,  while  the  loftiest  at 
Flon  and  Fulham  were  only  fifty-two  and  fifty 
feet  respectively.  It  is  still  in  vigorous  health. 
The  Kenton  cypresa  is  its  nearest  competitor. 


press  of  Berlin — wc  mean.  Dr.  Herman 
Schacht’s  recent  volume  on  the  Botany 
of  M.adeira  and  Tenciiffe.*  Its  accom- 

I dished  .author  is  one  of  the  most  scientific 
lotanlsts  of  the  present  day,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  great  skill  as  a  draughtsman 
very  considerable  attainments  as  a  paint¬ 
er  and  artist ;  .and  the  very  object  of  his 
mis.sion  was  to  draw  up  from  observation 
on  the  spot  as  accurate  a  description  as 

1  Possible  of  the  plants  of  those  islands, 
lis  work,  like  Mr.  Smyth’s,  is  illustrated; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  science — 
Iweause  it  thus  furnishes  us  with  a  <le- 
monstration  of  the  supenority  of  the  new 
method  —  not  like  3Ir.  Smyth’s,  photo¬ 
graphically.  We  must  therefore  beg  our 
readers’  permission  to  take  them  back 
once  more  to  our  now  familiar  friend  the 
great  Dr.agon  tree  ;  for  of  course  the 
learned  doctor  could  not  but  give  ns,  in  a 
botanical  work  on  Teneriffe,  a  portrait 
of  so  celebrated  a  plant ;  to  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  have  jday- 
ed  Hamlet  with  Hamlet’s  part  omitted. 
His  portrait  is  .an  original  one — origin.al, 
however,  we  find  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  not  copied  from  a  preceding  one  ;  for 
the  errors  with  which  it  abounds  are  of 
the  ohl,  we  may  almost  s.ay  stereotyped, 
character,  and  such  as  we  shall  never  bo 
rescued  from  until  the  photographic  cam¬ 
era  is  used  for  illustrative  purposes.  As 
we  look  at  his  representation  of  the  tree 
I  by  the  siile  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  |)hotographs, 
we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  mind  of  the 
artist  was  j)reoccupied  with  the  types  of 
j  European  vegetation,  and  the  forms  of 
I  those  hot-house  exotics  he  had  been  ac- 
'  customed  to  study  iu  the  Berlin  Botanical 
Gardens,  ami  that  it  is  to  the  portraiture 
of  these  th.at  his  h.aud  has  been  trained. 
The  impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind — for 
we  can  not  again  go  into  particulars — is, 

I  that  it  exhibits  .an  exemplification  of  learn- 
i  ing  misa))plied  :  or,  to  express  ourselves 
more  in  conformity  with  our  present  ol)- 
ject,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  how  impossi- 
sible  it  i.s,  even  for  an  excellent  botanist 
and  skillful  draughtsman,  to  do  justice  to 
the  characteri.stics  of  a  peculiar  and  unfa¬ 
miliar  plant  without  the  aid  of  photogra- 
1.1, y. 

!  No  spot  upon  the  globe  could  have 
[  been  more  replete  with  interest  to  the 
student  of  nature  than  proved  to  be  the 


*  Madeira  und  Ttnerife.  mit  Hu-er  Vtgetation. 
Dr.  llxBMA.s  SocuACT.  Berlin,  1869. 
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Peak  of  Teneriffe  on  the  short  but  scarcJi- 
in<;  examination  it  underwent  on  this 
occ-asion.  No  where  else,  we  believe, 
could  such  an  important  variety  of  phen¬ 
omena  have  been  submitted  to  the  eye 
and  hand  within  such  narrow  -limits  of 
space  and  time.  Wafted  in  a  few  days 
from  our  northern  {'loom  by  a  voyage  the 
whole  length  of  which  was  in  the  direction 
of  latitude,  our  observer  was  at  once 
j)laced  at  midday  under  a  sun  almost  ver¬ 
tical,  and  at  night  under  a  sky  where  tlfo 
southern  constellations  rose  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  where  the  ecliptic  cut  the 
horizon  at  so  steep  an  angle  that  the  zod¬ 
iacal  light,  rarely  seen  either  cjistward  or 
westward  in  this  country,  was  visible  in 
both  directions  morning  and  evening. 
And  this,  too,  in  the  trade-wind  region, 
where  the  weather,  the  symbol  with  us 
of  inconstancy  and  change,  is  so  regular 
and  methodical  as  to  encourage  in  the 
ob.server  a  hope  of  his  being  enabled  to 
solve  some  of  tho.se  meteorological  pro¬ 
blems  which  elsewhere,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  appear  so  coin- 

{dicated,  that  the  only  feeling  suggested 
)y  them  is  that  of  despair.  Above  all 
these  W'as  the  wondrous  Peak  itself,  rising 
up  trom  the  very  beach,  and  hinting  by 
its  magnificently  simple  figure,  without 
valleys  or  continuous  ridge,  that  ujKm  its 
sides  many  of  the  causes  of  the  elsewhere 
confusing  interaction  of  meteorological 
phenomena  would  bo  eliminated ;  .and 
offering  at  the  same  time,  for  .astronomical 

{)urposes,  a  more  than  Babylonian  tower, 
>y  which,  though  heaven  could  not  be 
scaled,  yet  the  clouds  might  be  easily 
reached  and  passed  in  a  few  hours;  and 
W'here  the  observer,  leaving  the  clouds  far 
below  him,  might  ascend  till  he  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  north  east  trade-wind  str.atum, 
and  entered  the  sublime  aerial  region  of 
the  south-west  current,  always  .at  that 
altitude  hurrying  from  the  equator,  and 
carrying  with  it,  to  support  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  of  Eurojie,  the  moisture 
which  it  h.ad  collected  in  its  tr.an.sit  over 
the  vast  exjianse  of  occ.an  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  together  with  this  in¬ 
valuable  stratum  of  moisture,  upon  which 
the  existence  of  the  highest  development 
of  civiliz.atiou  so  largely  depends,  bnnging 
another  stratum  com|K)sod  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  dust  clouds  gathered  up  by  it  in  its 
progress  over  the  continent  of  South- 
America. 

These  thin  sheets  of  rarefied  dust-haze 


were  found  to  float  about  a  mile  above 
the  heavy  vapor-clouds  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  station  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Smyth  for  two  months. 
Most  unusual  opportunities,  therefore, 
were  presented  to  him  for  observing  their 
habitudes.  He  frequently  found  their 
their  horizontal  density  so  great  as  to 
obscure  the  sun  setting  in  the  distant 
ocean.  Some  of  their  particles  which  he 
brought  home  for  microscopic  examination 
proved,  in  confirmation  of  the  startling 
discoveries  of  Ehrenberg  and  Maury  with 
respect  to  the  s.ame  materud,  to  be  atoms 
of  sand.  In  color  they  were  generally  of 
an  ochry  yellow,  a  few  only  being  of  a 
bright  red,  with  here  and  there  an  occa¬ 
sional  fragment  of  green.  The  form  of 
almost  all  the  particles  was  that  of  quartz 
rocks  in  miniature.  Having  thus  found 
clouds  of  disintegrated  rock  crossing  the 
broad  Atlantic,  we  shall  ceas«e  to  wonder 
at  the  accounts  which  the  Times'  special 
correspondent  sent  liomc  last  autumn  of 
the  dense  and  terribly  annoying  dust- 
clomls  of  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Report, 
itself  for  fuller  particulars  of  these  and 
other  phenomena  chronicled  in  it — of  what 
may  be  called  elemental  activity,  or,  the 
expression  may  not  be  too  strong,  of  the 
life  of  nature.  They  will  be  found  not 
more  instructive  with  regard  to  terrestrial 
climate,  than  important  as  contributing  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  other  members  of  our 
planetary  brotherhood.  As  an  instance 
of  their  value  in  the  latter  respect,  we  may 
adduce  the  thought  which  flashed  on  our 
astronomer’s  mind  while  observing,  high 
up  the  flanks  of  the  culminating  cone, 
that  the  clouds  w'hich  he  beheld  at  the 
moment  passing  in  orderly  striaj  along  the 
disk  of  the  planet  Jupiter  were  identical 
in  nature  and  origin  with  the  trade-wind 
cloud-stratum  then  beneath  his  feet.  We 
can  sympathize  with  the  enthusiastic  feel¬ 
ing  W’hich  prompts  him  to  speak  of  this 
happy  thought  as  a  revelation.  Two  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  of  these  Jovian  clouds 
will  be  found  in  the  Report. 

And,  furthermore,  the  rich  flora  of  the 
mountain,  some  of  the  specimens  of  which 
arc  possessed  of  very  striking  peculiarities, 
was  most  favorably  disposed  for  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  too,  in  such  a  manner  .os 
readily  to  suggest  some  valuable  botanical 
generalizations.  For  instance,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  problem  of  the  distribution 
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of  planU  in  respect  of  latitude  and  hi^ht 
were  here  presented  in  a  form  so  singu¬ 
larly  simplified,  that  the  exact  limits  of 
the  habitat  of  different  species  were 
sometimes  determined  within  a  few  feet. 
And  this  fact  of  what  may  be  called  the 
normal  law  of  distribution,  being  here 
conjoined  to  excessively  diversified  mete¬ 
orological  conditions  —  arising  from  the 

Ksition  of  the  several  localities  above  or 
low  the  cloud,  in  the  stratum  of  the 
upper  south-west,  or  in  that  of  tlie  lower 
north  -  east  wind,  which  superinduced 
modifications  of  light  and  moisture,  in 
addition  to  those  of  heat  and  elevation — 
resulted  in  exemplifying  the  flora  of  half 
the  world  within  the  compass  of  a  day’s 
walk,  arranged  in  almost  as  orderly  a 
manner  as  specimens  in  a  museum.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  finding 
Mr.  Smyth,  with  his  botanical  scale  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  thus  tabulated  and  modified  by 
nature’s  own  hand,  spread  out  before  him, 
arriving  at  some  new  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  zones 
of  plants  are  arranged  in  relation  to  dls- 
.tance  from  the  equator,  and  hight  above 
the  sea  ;  and  insisting  on  the  necessity,  in 
questions  of  this  kind,  of  attending,  more 
than  has  hitherto  Ixien  done,  to  the 
:imount  of  radiation,  and  to  the  hygrome- 
trical  conditions  of  each  lociility.  lie 
calls  attention  to  the  way  in  which  these 
influences,  in  exact  ])roportion  to  their 
.amount — and  radiation  at  all  events  ap¬ 
peared  to  culminate  on  the  Peak — modify 
the  types  of  plants,  and  invest  them  with 
peculiar  corresjKMiding  characteristics. 
This  is  a  fact  it  is  important  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of,  inasmuch  as  our  hot¬ 
house  cultivation  is  incapable  of  sup]>lying 
those  natural  conditions  to  any  effective 
extent.  The  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  bam¬ 
boos  of  the  East  and  West-Indies  our 
gardeners  manage,  and  it  is  a  great 
triumpi)  of  their  skill,  to  keep  .alive  ;  but 
the  euphorbias  of  the  lower,  and  the 
retamas  of  the  highest  zone  of  Teneriflfe, 
require  a  climatic  temperament  which  art 
is  quite  inc.apable  of  supplying.  The  bo¬ 
tanical  student,  therefore,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  appreciating  these  interesting 
and  instinctive  plants,  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  visit  the  island  itself,  where  the 
soil  is  daily  bathed  with  inconceiv.able 
floods  of  light,  poured  down  in  surp.assing 
splendor  from  a  sun  that,  as  the  rule, 
blazes  ever  high  in  a  heaven  undimmed 
by  cloud  or  moisture. 


i 
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But  though  the  strange  and,  wo  may 
say,  .antique  beauty  of  many  of  these 
Teneriffjin  plants  is  w’hat  first  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  traveler,  recalling  to  his 
thoughts,  if  he  have  some  knowledge  of 
scientific  Ixitany,  the  Ibnns  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  w’hich  clothed  the  earth  during  some 
of  the  earlier  preiidamite  ejmehs,  still  the 
geology  of  the  isLand  must  ever  with  the 
investigator  of  nature  constitute  its  chief 
interest ;  for  here  is  to  be  studied  a 
volcano  as  high  as  Vesuvius  w’ould  be 
w’ere  it  lifted  up  to  four  times  its  present 
altitude,  .and  exhibiting,  together  with  a 
crater  eight  miles  in  diameter,  that  is  to 
s.ay,  tiventy  times  as  largo  as  the  Somma 
of  V'esuvius,  two  hundred  square  miles 
of  first-cl.ass  volcanic  eruptions  and  dis¬ 
turbance.  Ami  these,  though  for  the 
most  part  the  product  of  physic.al  events 
that  occurred  countless  ages  ago,  yet  from 
having  been  elevated  into  that  surprisingly 
arid  str.atum  of  air,  now  ascertained  to 
prevail  between  the  north-east  clouds  at 
four  thousand  feet  of  altitude,  and  the 
south-W’cst  clouds  at  fifteen  thou8.and  feet, 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  original  sharji- 
ness  of  fracture  and  distinctness  of  feature, 
but  continue  on,  millennium  after  millen¬ 
nium,  setting  forth  the  same  lessons  to 
man  of  the  ways  and  methods  of  nature’s 

[iroceedings,  and  of  the  constitution  and 
listory  of  this  our  teiTestri.al  abode. 

And  here  we  would  ask,  by  the  w'ay, 
what  attention  has  been  p.ai<l  to  these 
lessons  ?  AVhat  .attempts  have  l>oon  m.ado 
to  decipher  the  teaching  of  this  giant 
among  volcanoes?  We  fear  tli.at,  if  it 
could  make  itself  heard,  it  w’ould  complain 
that  the  im|x)rt.aut  evidence  it  is  capable 
of  ftn-nishing  had  been  too  much  neglect¬ 
ed.  Great  allow.ance,  of  00111*80,  must  bo 
made  for  the  facts  that  Tenerifte  does  not 
lie  in  the  route  of  fashionable  travel,  and 
that  the  poor  Guanches  occupy  no  place 
in  the  stirring  records  of  classical  antiipiity, 
and  have  left  in  the  p.ages  of  modern  his¬ 
tory  little  trace  of  themselves  bevond  a 
name.  The  result,  liowcver — and  to  us 
it  apjwars  not  a  little  suggestive — is,  that 
the  few  who  have  studied  on  the  spot  the 
phenomena  of  this  great  Canarian  moun¬ 
tain,  seem  to  agree  in  holding  one  theory 
of  volcanic  action  ;  while  the  many  who 
have  not  qualifieii  themselves  for  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  by  actual  in- 
sptKJtion,  entertain  another  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  theory.  And  we  can  not  here 
I  refrain  from  expressing  some  disappoint- 
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rncntat  not  yet  havin"  seen  any  boldt,  Von  Bach,  and  onr  author  on  the 

account  of  Sir  Charlc.s  Lycll’s  visit  to  the  one  side,  and  by  Scrope  and  Jukes,  with 
(’anary  Islaiuls,  which  he  undertook  now  tlieir  retainers,  on  tl)e  other,  we  will  con- 
Koine  four  years  aj;o  lor  tlie  very  purpf)se  tent  ourselves  u  itli  referrinj;  our  readers 
of  St udyinif  its  system  of  volcanoes.  The  to  the  papes  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  report,  and 
j;oological  public,  from  their  lonsr  exper-  to  his  ]H»pular  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
ienoe  of  the  high  degree  in  which  he  in  which  they  will  find  a  great  deal  said 
combines  the  faculty  of  accurate  obser\*a-  upon  the  subject,  .and  all  the  facts  which, 
tion  with  habits  of  unbiased  and  intrepid  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
rea.soning,  h.ave  become  im]»atient  to  hear  mountain  oonld  be  made  to  yield,  stated 
what  he  must  have  to  say  on  this  disputed  freely  and  lairly. 

subject.  ^\  e  have  endeavored,  in  as  few  words 

\\c  have  no  intention  of  here  dragging  ns  jmssible,  to  make  our  readers  acqiiaint- 
our  readei*8  into  a  discussion  of  the  great  ed  with  the  results  of  the  Tcneriffe  astro- 
geological  controversy  between  “  eleva-  nomieal  exi)eriment.  The  sciences  of 
tion-craters”  on  the  one  .side,  and  “  eruj)-  meteorology,  botany,  and  geology,  as  well 
tlonH^aters’’  on  the  other.  Have  the  as  that  of  astronomy,  have  unexpectedly 
former  any  existence  V  or  are  volcanoes  been  laid  under  considerable  obligations, 
to  be  classed,  some  under  one  head,  and  And  now  we  may  be  allowed  a  word  or 
some  under  the  other  or,  if  Ave  might  two  about  the  moral  of  this  history.  It 
ourselvessuggest  a  third  alternative,  would  is  simjdy  thi.s,  th.at  those  of  our  public 
not  that  be  found  the  truest  theory  which  authorities  U|)on  whom  we  have  devolved 
combined  the  two  o]){)osing  ones  ?  There  the  responsibility  of  commatiding,  or  at 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  mountains,  all  events,  of  recomm.anding,  undertakings 
and  mountain  ranges,  are  more  or  less  of  this  kind,  ought  to  make  further  tri.al 
the  result  of  an  internal  “elevation-force:”  of  means  for  .advancing  science  which, 
why,  then,  should  volcanoes,  where  this  even  in  this  necessarily  imjAcrfect  essay, 
force  must  exi.st  in  great  activity,  form  have  proved  so  extraordinarily  fertile, 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  general  We  do  not  at  all  mean  that  .another  astro- 
rule  ;  while  on  the  other  side,  volcanoes  j  nomieal  expedition — a  mere  rejK-tition  of 
are,  ex  W  termini,  instances  of  eruptive  j  the  late  one — should  be  again  sent  out  to 
force?  The  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  i  TenerittV*,  but  rather,  .as  far  ns  astronomy 
ap]>e.ar8  to  be,  that,  generally  spejjking,  j  is  eoncenied,  Avluit  we  should  wish  to  see 
these  two  forces  will  be  found  to  have  !  attempted  would  be  the  “mobilisation” 
acted  conjointlv  in  the  production  of  of  one  of  our  many  stationery  observers, 
mountains  of  this  kiml.  Thus  mountain  |  To  confine  ourselves  for  the  momenito 
imasses  may,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  i  this,  the  premier  architectonic  science, 
growth,  have  been  raised  by  this  force  I  We  have  nearly  a  d(»zen  fixed  observa- 
before  it  became  eruptive,  .ami  then  have  |  tories,  belonging  to  the  Government  or 
received  .additions  both  ill  bight  and  lateral  to  public  bodies,  but  not  one  that  is  mov- 
extension  from  subsequent  eruptions, !  .able.  Hence  the  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
w'hich  in  such  cases  would  be  the  simple  {  suit,  that  of  all  the  great  cosmical  pho- 
dinouement  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  nomena  with  which  this  science  concerns 
“  elevation-force,”  after  luaving  .achieved  itself  as  its  subject-matter,  only  those 
more  or  les.s,  had  at  l.a.st  become  irrepres-  which  manifest  themselves  Avithin  the 
sible.  To  this  must  be  appended  the  narrow  region  of  our  fixed  observatories 
corollary,  that  when  the  eruption  h.as  taken  will  be  well  observed:  AA’hatever  m.ay 
place  a  varying  amount  of  crater-forming  '  shoAv  itself  in  some  other  part  of  the 
subsidence  Avill  ensue,  consequent  on  the  ^  w  orld  will  jirobably  pass  by,  if  W’e  may 
cooling  down,  and  therefore  on  the  con- ;  borroAV  the  Avord,  unimproved, 
tnaction,  of  the  internal  mass,  Avhich  will  It  can  hardly  lie  sup|K)sml  th.at  the  ex- 
have  been  reduced  both  in  soliil  bulk  by  [  pense  to  the  country  of  such  expeditions 
the  eructed  matter,  and  also,  but  in  a  far  w’ould  form  any  bar  to  their  being  under- 
greater  degree,  by  the  collapse  of  the  taken.  A  few  hundreds  for  a  year  or  tAvo, 
remaining  inteimal  mass,  Avhich,  Avhen  occ:xsionally,  AAOuld  not  cost  more  than 
heated,  AA’.as  enormously  distended  by  1  tlio  addition  of  a  single  cajitain  to  the 
vast  volumes  of  imprisoned  gasiform  j  British  army  or  navy.  And  Avhen  wo 
matter,  lint  passing  by  this  great  geolo-  think  of  the  tens  ot  millions  that  are 
gical  mout-{>oint,  championed  by  Hum- 1  swallowed  up  every  year  for  the  unfor- 
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Innately  necessary  purposes  of  war,  we 
must  acknowlcdi^c,  but  witliout  in  the 
least  degree  grudging  our  gallant  services 
any  thing  tliey  get,  or  wishing  to  see 
them  reiluced  by  the  amount  of  a  single 
man,  that  it  seems  to  us  very  false 
economy  not  to  do  something  of  the  kind 
we  are  speaking  of  for  science,  now  that 
it  has  became  the  most  ju-oduclive  of  all 
sources  of  national  wealth.  While  mil¬ 
lions  are  being  freely  dispensed  on  every 
side,  we  ask  for  a  dole  that  in  Trejisury 
calculations  would  be  quite  inappreciable 
for  objects  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
goo<l,  and,  in  these  days  of  scientitically 
org.anize<l  industry,  in  the  highest  degree 
remunerative;  and  which,  as  the  late  ex¬ 
periment  has  demonstrated,  may  be  much 
advanced  by  the  means  we  arc  recom¬ 
mending.  Or  why  should  we  not  do  for 
science  what  we  are  doing  lor  art?  Very 
pro))erly,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  grant¬ 
ing  to  the  Keeper  of  our  National  (iallery 
a  good  stilary — it  would  l)e  invidious  to 
say  liow  many  times  as  great  ns  that  of 
our  Astronomer  Koval  —  together  with, 
which  is  also  very  proper,  sudicient  metins 
for  traveling  on  the  Continent  from  city 
to  city,  with  subordinates  to  aid  him, 
W'hile  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  pictures. 
No  one  would  say  a  word  against  the 
object  here  in  view,  or  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  out.  Art  has  an 
educational,  economical,  and  humanizing 
value ;  -and  we  do  well  to  ])romote  it  by 
the  be.st  means  in  our  j)ower.  liut  why 
not  accord  to  science  t<)r  the  same  purpose 
some  assistance  of  the  same  kind?  It 
manifestly  stands  in  no  less  need  of  it.  Is 
not  the  advancement  of  science  as  much 
a  nation.al  concern  as  the  advancement  of 
art?  Who  can  calculate  how  much 
science  has  contributed  both  to  the  social 
progress  and  to  the  material  enrichment 
of  this  country?  And  it  is  in  our  jKJwer, 
at  the  occasional  cost  of  not  so  much  as  a 
moiety  of  Avhat  is  frequently  given  for  a 
single  picture,  to  send  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  where  any  thing  is  to  be  learnt  or 
investigated,  some  able  in.an  of  science, 
who  will  bring  back  to  us  valuable  and 
serviceable  knowledge  of  the  works,  the 
productions,  and  the  processes  of  nature. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
this  re8|)ect  the  requirements  of  the  na¬ 
tural  philosopher  and  the  man  of  science 
are  wide  as  the  poles  apart  from  those  of 
the  pure  mathetuatioian  or  metaphysician. 
The  only  instruments  these  have  need  of 
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are  their  own  unaided  faculties.  All  the 
matter,  too,  of  their  observation  is  within 
themselves,  or,  at  furthest,  on  their 
shelves.  So  also  is  it  in  a  gre.at  degree 
with  the  philologer,  the  investigators  of 
the  different  fields  of  history,  and  gen¬ 
erally  with  all  literary  men.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  pursuits  which  makes 
travel  a  necessity.  Stationary  jwofo-ssor- 
ships,  therefore,  offer  the  most  appropriate 
method  for  both  promoting  and  rewarding 
all  these  studies.  These  kinds  of  philo¬ 
sophers  may  reside  jKjrmanently,  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  themselves  and  others,  either 
in  the  metropolis,  where  books  and  liter- 
ary  society  abound,  or  amid  the  academic 
groves  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam.  liut  in 
the  case  of  the  natural  philosopher  much 
of  this  is  reversed,  or,  at  all  events,  a  new 
w.ant  has  to  be  supplied.  No  amount  of 
reflective  thought,  or  of  literary  investiga¬ 
tion,  ever  le<i  to  the  discovery  of  a  single 
fact  in  natural  science.  To  think  other¬ 
wise  Avould  be  to  adopt  the  scholastic 
method  of  philoso|)hizing,  and  to  hope  to 
evoke  the  knowledge  of  new  facts,  by 
logical  legerdemain,  out  of  what  was  al¬ 
ready  known:  as  if  deduction  could  yield 
up  a  wider  and  more  fiaiitful  arr.ay  of  facts 
than  h-ad  contributed  to  the  antecedent 
induction,  and  of  facts  differing  from  them, 
too,  in  kind.  In  n-atural  philosophy  the 
very  principle  of  progress  is  the  Baconian 
practice  of  ob.serving  and  colleyting  facts, 
as  they  present  themselves,  some  here  and 
some  there,  in  the  wide  field  of  nature; 
and  in  pro(>ortion  as  the  facts  are  well  ob¬ 
served,  -and  collected  from  wider  ranges 
and  under  more  varied  circumstances,  will 
our  interpretations  of  nature  be  true  and 
profitable.  If,  then,  we  persist  in  keeping 
our  men  of  science,  foremost  among  wliom 
-are  our  astronomci’s  roy.al,  forever  anchor¬ 
ed  to  particular  buildings,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  our  largest  and  smokiest  cities — 
where,  moreover,  imlependent  observers 
will  always  be  found  in  the  greatest  number 
— many  important  phenomena  will  be  un¬ 
observed,  and  for  many  others  wo  sh.all 
be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  me-ager 
and  inaccurate  accounts  of  casual  tra¬ 
velers. 

The  day  has  gone  by  for  the  scientific, 
or  rather  quasi-scientific,  expedition  under 
a  naval  captain  commanding  two  ship.s, 
an«l  perhaps  a  thou.sand  men.  The  world 
is  now  open  to  the  single  explorer.  Wh.at 
is  required  is,  that  the  Government  should 
listen  to  the  general  voice  of  the  scientifio 
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world  M  to  what  may  from  time  to  time  . 
be  undertaken  with  reasonable  prospect ' 
of  advantage,  and  as  to  the  tittest  person  : 
for  each  particular  undertaking.  If  this 
were  done,  mistakes  either  in  tlie  objects  I 
sought,  or  in  the  ))ersons  cm])loyed,  would  ' 
be  rare.  Of  course,  no  one  would  exj)ect,  j 
or  wish  to  sec,  expeditions  of  this  kind  ' 
becoming  matters  of  yearly  oceui  rence.  ; 
The  sjiving  would  amount  almost  to  the  i 


whole  cost  of  the  old  naval  expedition  for 
scientilic  purposes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  salary  of  the  naturalist  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Kvery  one  will  understand 
that  these  observations  have  no  bearing 
upon  n.aval  exj)editions  undertaken  for 
nautical,  as,  for  instance,  for  hydrographi¬ 
cal,  purposes :  what  we  wish  to  show  is, 
that  the  contributions  Avhich  they  may 
make  to  science,  in  the  higher  and  more 
accurate  sense  of  the  word,  will  for  the 
most  part  be  fragmentary  atid  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ;  and  that  we  now  have  within  reach 
a  far  more  promising  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  Much  will  be  gained  by  making  the 
scientific  investigator  his  own  command¬ 
ing  officer  ;  for  being  able  and  zealous  — 
it  is  such  only  that  we  desire  to  see  em¬ 
ployed —  he  will  take  care,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  science  to  which  he  is  devoted 
and  for  his  own  credit,  amply  to  repay  the 
pid»lic  assistance  that  has  been  accorded 
him,  by  the  contributions  he  makes  to  our 
enlarged  and  more  profitable  knowledge 
of  nature. 

If  we  were  ourselves  called  on  to  jmint 
out  something  of  the  kind  of  which  we 
h.ave  been  speaking  that  might  be  at¬ 
tempted  at  the  present  moment,  we 
should  suggest  that  there  is  just  now  a 
very  jn'otuising  opening  for  sending  an 
enterprising  scientific  botanist  —  some 
worthy  successor  of  Kaem})fer  and  Thun- 
berg — to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  Japanese 
empire.  The  glimpses  we  have  had  of 
them,  really  we  have  not  yet  had  more, 
have  been  such  as  in  a  high  degree  to 
stimulate  our  curiosity  and  hope.  Here 
is  an  extraordinarily  dense  and  ingeiiious 
population,  posse.ssed  of  a  very  ancient 
civilization,  and  which  has  for  ages  been 
making  the  most  of  whatever  mature,  in 
the  origin.al  distribution  of  her  girts,  ap¬ 
portioned  espcci.ally  to  them ;  and  also, 
we  must  remember,  living  and  working 
under  clim.atic  conditions  not  very  dissimi¬ 
lar  to  our  own.  It  may,  therefore,  we 
think,  be  assumed  as  a  certainty  —  for  in 
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this  case  we  really  ought  not  to  speak  of 
a  probability  —  that  such  an  investigation 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  valu¬ 
able  timbertree,  as  serviceable  as  the 
Cryptorneria  or  Wellingtonia  is  likely  to 
become ;  some  grain  or  seed  useful  for 
man  or  beast,  some  kind  of  grass,  or  some 
esculent  vegetable,  which  would  in  a  few 
yeara  repay  a  thousand-fold  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  grant  of  public  money  that  would  be 
recpiired.  And  over  and  above  these 
utilitarian  results,  the  investigation  of  a 
flora  possessed  of  such  marke<l  peculiari¬ 
ties  as  that  of  J.apan  could  not  fail  to  yield 
much  valuable  knowledge  to  the  purely 
scientific  botanist.  We  can  only  regard 
with  mingle<l  astonishment  and  regret  tho 
habitual  inadvertency  of  our  public  men  to 
considerations  of  this  kind. 

We  must  not  omit  to  place  these  con¬ 
siderations  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  education,  upon  which  they  have  a  very 
important  bearing,  particularly  when  re¬ 
garded  from  a  Ilouse-of-Commons  jmint  of 
view,  as  an  object  for  which  juiblic  money 
is  granted,  .and  with  res])ect  to  which, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  sec  distinctly  what 
it  is  that  we  are  aiming  at,  and  in  Avhat 
ways  it  may  bo  most  readily  and  surely 
attaine«i.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
late  years,  as  much  in  Parliament  as  else¬ 
where,  about  the  advantages  which  might 
be  ox|)ected  to  result  from  a  larger  ad¬ 
mixture  of  |)hysical  knowledge  with  tho 
instruction  at  jiresent  given  in  our  schools. 
This  innovation  is  advocated  with  refer¬ 
ence  as  well  to  our  lower  as  our  highest" 
jtlaces  of  education.  We  do  not  here 
exj)ress  any  ojnnion  of  our  own  as  to  how 
far  tho  proj)08ed  change  may  be  carried 
with  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage; 
we  are  only  certam  that  the  tendency  of 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  some  attemj)t  of  the 
kind  In'ing  made.  By  the  side  of  this  w’e 
must  place  the  fact,  that  for  the  current 
year  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
jmunds  of  public  money  has  been  voted  in 
aid  of  our  common  day-schools.  This 
grant  has  rapidly  grown  to  its  present 
magnitude  from  the  small  beginning  of 
twenty  thousand  jtounds  allotted  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  1833,  .at  which  figures,  however, 
it  remained  till  1838.  In  twenty-one 
years,  therefore,  it  has  increased  by  eight 
hundred  .and  ten  thousand  pounds,  or 
more  than  four  thousand  })er  cent ;  and  is 
still  increasing  so  lajndly,  tlmre  .aj>pearing 
to  be  a  dispmsition  in  the  House  to  grant 
almost  any  sum  tliut  may  be  asked  for  on 
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behalf  of  n.ational  education,  that  our  liber-  opportunities  which  faniiliarity  with  dif- 
ality  in  this  department  of  j)ublic(»xpcndi-  ferent  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  with 
ture  is  becominj;,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  different  hights  above  the  sea  level,  can 
frequently  warned  us,  somewhat  alarm-  alone  supply.  As  knowledge  increases, 
ing :  at  all  events,  it  has  of  late  been  un-  and  at  the  siime  time  the  class  among  us 
8tinte<l,  and  even  lavish,  and  will  proba-  which  by  the  favor  of  fortune  is  possessed 
bly  continue  to  be  of  this  character.  Our  of  leisure  becomes  more  numerous,  so  also 
case,  then,  stands  as  follows:  the  public  will  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  tra- 
require  that  increased  attention  should  bo  velers  be  of  this  de.scription ;  and  it  is 
paid  in  our  schools  to  physical  knowledge,  hardly  possible  but  that  the  practice  of 
and  are  pretty  unanimously  in  favor  of  an  sending  out  such  e.vpedilions  sis  that  of 
annual  grant  for  their  support  and  im-  Mr.  Smyth  to  Teneriffe  should  have  the 
provement,  of  such  an  amount  that  a  few  effect  of  giving  some  impulse,  and  better 
years  back  we  should  have  stood  aghast  I  directed  aims,  to  such  traveling.  The 
at  the  bare  mention  of  it ;  shall  we  not,  |  valuable  and  interesting  reports  brought 
then,  be  guilty  of  an  unwise  piece  of  in-  i  home  by  properly  qualified  investigators, 
consistency,  if  we  refrain  from  giving  what  j  would  show  to  those  whom  nature  had 
would  1)6  a  mere  drop  in  our  e<lue:itional  I  enduived  with  any  scientific  instincts  what 
grant,  and  might  be  s.aved  easily  out  of  i  might  be  dojie,  and  how  to  do  it.  Tliis 
almost  any  one  of  its  items,  for  the  pur-  j  would  infallibly  increase  the  class  of  per- 
pose  of  extending  the  domain  of  physical  sons,  possessed  of  native  cajiacity  for  doing 
8cienc.e  ?  For  an  additional  cost  that  good  service  to  science,  who  would  thus 
would  be  quite  unfelt,  we  might  obtain  be  led  on  to  seek  laurels  for  themselves  in 
additional  knowledge  that  would  frequent-  the  distant  fields  of  research  ;  or,  if  ihev 
ly  be  beyond  price.  We  can  hanlly  be  i  were  debarred  from  this,  would  contri- 
said  rightly  to  understand  the  value  of  j  bute  towards  enabling  others  to  investi- 
knowledge,  or  to  be  truly  desirous  of  gale  them. 

communicating  it,  so  long  as  we  neglect  |  In  the  Report  before  us  there  arc  some 
the  surest  method  of  enlarging  and  per-  i  facts  that  we  are  glad  to  m.ake  generally 
feeling  it ;  a  methml  which  has  now  been  known,  from  which  we  may  fairly  augur 
tried,  and  found  most  fruitful.  I  that  the  anticipation  we  have  just  ex- 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons,  fairly  '  pressed  would  not  be  disappointed.  As 
entitled  to  some  little  consideration  in  this  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  the  Trea- 
matter,  who  would  l>e  very  great  gainers  i  sury  had  enabled  Mr.  Smyth  to  carry  out 
by  the  occasional  mission  of  men  of  known  i  the  Tenerifie  experiment,  offers  of  assist- 
.attainments  and  zeal,  liotanists,  geologists,  !  ance  began  to  flow  in  from  many  private 
physicists,  and  naturalists,  to  interrogate  qmirters,  exceeding  in  pecuniary  value 
and  study  nature  in  some  of  the  many  even  the  bounty  of  the  public ;  while  they 
promising  though  as  yet  uninvest igate<l,  posse.ssed  an  especial  value  of  their  own, 
or  insufficiently  investig.ated,  because  dis-  j  inasmuch  as  they  gave  a  measure  of  the 
tant,  fields  of  obscrv.ation.  Frst,  there  estimation  in  whicli  scientific  pursuits  are 
wouhi  be  that  very  numerous  class  who  hehl  by  our  countrymen.  Mr.  Robert 
are  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  know'n,  Stephenson,  with  a  liberality  and  zeal  for 
but  are  hindered  by  the  circumstances  of  research  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears, 
tlieir  lives  from  ever  becoming  themselves  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  as  long  a  time 
the  architects  of  science.  We  may  be  as  the  object  he  had  in  view  might  re- 
sure  th.at  these  home-students  of  nature  |  quire,  his  yacht  the  Titania,  a  finely 
will  think  the  results  of  Mr.  Smi  th’s  as-  ■  molded  ve.ssel  of  the  new  school,  of  one 
tronnmical  expedition  to  Teneriffe  ivell  ■  hundred  and  forty  tuns  burden,  and  man- 
worth  the  five  hundred  pounds  it  cost  ;  ned  with  a  picked  crew  of  sixteen  able 
the  country,  and  that  they  will  be  of  the  '  seamen.  As  our  observer  ivent  out  and 
same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  results  of  I  returned  in  this  ves.sel,  Mr.  Stephenson 
every  future  expedition  of  the  kind  that  miust  have  abandoned  its  use  for  the 
might  be  judiciously  uudertaken.  It  whole  summer  ami  autumn  ;  or  rather,  as 
would  also  be  of  advantage  to  the  best  and  \  we  have  no  doubt  he  feels,  was  gla<l  to 
most  useful  class  of  travelers — those  who  i  find  that  an  opportunity  had  occurred  for 
go  abroad  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  enabling  him  to  employ  it  so  well.  Au- 
their  |•espcctive  lines  of  scientific  reseiwcli  j  other  of  our  working  scientific  men  of  the 
amid  the  diversified  circumstances  and  j  north,  Mr.  II.  L.  Pattinson,  w’ho  at  the 
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date  of  the  expedition— we  regret  to  hear 
that  he  has  since  died — was  carr\  ing  on 
at  Newcastle  one  of  the  largest  cheinicul 
inaiinfactories  in  the  kingdom,  pronipted 
by  the  same  desire  for  j)romoting  science, 
requested  Mr.  Smyth  to  accept,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  experiment,  the  loan  of 
the  equatorial  instrument  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  sjK'ak  of  ns  one  of  tlie 
most  valuable  ever  constructed  in  this 
country  ;  to  be  used,  too,  lie  was  well 
aware,  on  a  service  where  every  thing 
wsLs  so  untried,  tliat  no  insurance  company 
could  be  found  to  guarantee  its  value  at 
any  aimnmt  of  premium  paid  for  the  great¬ 
est  risks.  We  must  here  mention,  that 
one  of  the  many  interesting  passages  in 
the  narrative  of  the  expedition  is  tlic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  way  in  which  our  astronomer, 
by  dividing  this  massive  and  stately  in¬ 
strument  into  its  component  parts,  (a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which,  generally  sjioaking,  no  one 
but  the  maker  would  have  hazarded — 3Ir. 
Smyth,  however,  happened  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mechanician,)  and  by  distributing 
them  into  seven  convenient  parcels  for  as 
many  rniiles  and  jiackhorses,  at  last  suc- 
ccedeil  in  caiTving  it  to  a  hight  of  more 
than  two  miles  above  the  sea,  and  in  put¬ 
ting  it  together  again,  so  as  to  be  able, 
night  alter  night,  to  observe  with  it  up  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  battery  of  magnily- 
ing  powers,  and  in  bringing  it  home,  after 
all,  without  any  serious  linrt.  Having 
particularized  these  two  great  instances 
of  generous  ami  valuable  cooperation,  we 
omit  those  of  minor  importance ;  Mr. 


Smyth,  however,  very  properly  enumer¬ 
ates  them  .all  in  his  Report.  And  hero 
we  would  add  a  reference,  but  merely  a 
reference,  to  the  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  what  we  have  been  saying  supplied  by 
Dr.  .Joseph  Hooker’s  botanic.al  mission  to 
the  Himalaya  ;  another,  but  the  only  other 
instance  W'e  can  adduce  of  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
pedition  we  have  been  recommending. 
All  who  have  re.ad  the  two  delightful  vol¬ 
umes  in  which  it  is  recorded,  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  its  direct  and  collateral  results 
it  was  as  successful  and  encouraging  as 
Mr.  Smyth’s.  And  not  only  did  it  issue 
in  equal  gains  to  sr-ience,  but  it  also  elicited 
similar  assistance  from  private  sources. 
What,  then,  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  in 
this  matter  is,  that  public  opinion  should 
be  awakened  to  the  advantage  of  such 
undertakings.  The  government  in  that 
case  would  not  be  slow  in  according  its 
necessary  countenance  .and  aid.  The 
only  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  chance  of 
unlit  men  being  selected ;  but  this  is  a 
difficulty  which  generally  may  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  mere  wish  to  guard 
.against  it ;  and  it  was  conijiletely  escapcil 
in  the  two  instances  before  us.  Zeal  and 
knowledge  .already  exist  abundantly.  Ac¬ 
tive  sympathy  will  manifest  itself  wherever 
confidence  can  be  felt.  We  have  no  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  the 
))ublic  will  hold  the  results  of  such  expe¬ 
ditions  as  Mr.  Smyth’s  astronomical  ex- 
leriment  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and 
)r.  Hooker’s  botanical  investigation  of  the 
Himalaya. 


TiiK  Governor  of  Western  Siberia  sends  a  yearlj 
list  to  St.  Petersburg  of  all  the  convicts  that  have 
arrived.  The  last  published  return  comes  down  to 
January  1,  according  to  which  the  persons 

who  reached  Siberia  in  1854  were  7630.  of  wiiotii 
5G49  were  men,  1134  women,  and  747  diildren. 
The  condition  of  exiles  in  Siberia  lias  much  im¬ 
proved  within  the  last  few  years. 

Thk  consumption  of  snails  is  steadily  increasing 
in  Paris.  More  than  a  million  fVaucs’  worth  of  this 
exquisite. generous,  and  nutritious  animal  are  brought 
to  market  during  the  year. 


Ax  ascent  of  ilonnt  Blanc  has  been  made  by  a 
route  hitherto  supposed  inipructioable.  The  porfv 
leaving  Chnmonnix  consisted  of  the  Itev.  £. 
Headland,  G.  llodgkinsun,  and  C.  Hudson,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Foster  and  George  Joad,  and  was 
acevropanied  by  six  Chamounix  guides.  This 
route  i.s  free  from  crevices,  rocks,  and  any  similar 
difficulties. 

During  the  late  thunder-storm  on  immense 
quantity  of  shells  fell  from  the  clonds  npon  the 
grass  plots  in  the  Library  •  square  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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The  sporting  passion  exists  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  some  sliape  or  other,  in 
the  breast  of  every  genuine  British  man. 
But  the  great  discovery  of  the  day  is  a 
•pocies  of  sport  to  which  its  devotees  have 
given  the  not  unapt  name  of  Mountaineer¬ 
ing.  This  is  connected  with  science  so  fur 
that  every  description  of  a  new  ascent  of 
a  peak,  or  remark  on  some  hitherto  un- 
visited  glacier,  may  be  considered  as  a 
euntribution,  however  humble,  to  tlic 
great  and  growing  study  of  physical 
geography.  It  possesses  the  two  gre.at 
elements  of  hjizird — namely,  d.anger  and 
une^'rt.ainty,  in  the  perils  to  which  climb¬ 
ers  of  high  mountains  are  liable,  and  the 
unccrt.aitity  of  an  undiscovered  way,  tlie 
discovery  of  which  is  the  prize  sought  for. 
As  the  old  kinds  of  s|)ort  had  their  Jockey 
CJub,  Royal  Yacht  Club,  Four-in-hand 
Club,  etc.,  so  is  this  new  kind  represented 
by  its  Alpine  Club,  the  date  of  the  found¬ 
ation  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  give  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the  new 
national  sport.  Peculiar  advantages  be¬ 
long  to  this  new  kind  of  amusement  which 
are  found  in  no  other.  The  scenes  where 
it  is  carried  out  give  the  idle  or  working 
man  of  the  over-civilized  world  the  great¬ 
est  att.ainablc  change.  He  is  trans|)orted 
fiom  the  reek  of  cities  and  the  dull  air  of 
plains,  to  regions  of  freshness  and  vitality, 
where  the  air  itself  seems  to  produce  a 
kind  of  innocent  intoxic.ation.  He  is  car¬ 
ried  away  by  those  railways,  which  are  in 
general  inimical  to  the  hardy  physical  life, 
as  by  magic,  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  sm.ali 
cost,  into  the  grandest  regions  of  the 
earth,  for  the  difference  between  the  .\lj)s 
and  Himalayas  can  be  only  one  of  scale. 
Tlie  effects  of  either  on  the  8])irit  of  man 
must  be  that  of  sublimity  unapproaclnible 
by  his  intelligence.  He  is  wafted  from 
all  the  vulgar  |>eitincss,  the  little  social 
annoyances  and  tyrannies,  the  inexorable 


•  Peak*,  Passes,  and  Okie  'ers :  A  Series  of  Ex- 
eurtion*  hy  Members  of  Oie  Alpine  Club.  London: 
Longmans.  1859. 


prose  of  our  everyday  associations,  into  a 
world  which  is  not  of  this  world — where 
God  and  Nature  is  all  in  all,  and  Man  is 
next  to  nothing;  and  from  whose  summits 
of  tranquil  glory,  if  they  could  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  the  vast  hosts  who  contended 
at  Solferino  would  appear,  indeed,  as  the 
Times'  coiTespondent  described  them,  like 
two  heaps  of  miserable  ants  struggling  for 
the  possession  of  a  miserable  ant-hill.  Ho 
flies  to  a  region  of  eternal  liberty,  far 
above  jwlitics  or  polemics,  where  only 
those  who  never  will  be  slaves  find  them¬ 
selves  at  home.  Such  are  the  Switzer, 
the  Norseman,  and  the  Briton;  and  such 
arc  the  noble  Tyrolese,  though  nominally 
subjects  of  a  master. 

“  In  den  Bergen  ist  Freihcit,  dcr  llauch  dcr 
Griiflo 

Steiget  iiicht  in  die  schonen  Luftc; 

Die  Welt  ist  vollkomnicn  ubcrall. 

Wo  der  Mcnsch  nicht  hincinkommt  mit  sei¬ 
ner  Qual.” 

“  In  the  Hills  is  Freedom,  the  reck  of  dells 
Climbeth  nut  to  Uiose  breezy  fells ; 

The  world  is  built  on  perfection’s  plan, 
Where,  fretting  and  fretful,  intrudes  not 
man.” 

The  lines,  we  believe  were  written  by 
the  late  great  naturalist  and  mountaineer, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  If  not  by 
him,  by  sonie  one  who  felt  as  he  did. 
We  might  almost  have  wished  that  the 
Alpine  Club  had  named  themselves  after 
tluit  great  cosmopolitan  idiilosopher,  who 
made  mountains  nither  than  men  his  study, 
but  who  conferred  no  small  benefit  on  his 
species  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  men 
the  magnificence  of  mountains,  those  ob¬ 
jects  wliich,  more  than  .any  others  in  na¬ 
ture,  (those  heavenly  bodies  which,  from 
distance,  wo  can  not  understand,  not  ex¬ 
cepted,)  give  the  impression  to  the  human 
mind  of  thrones  of  the  Eternal.  By  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  with  their  dangers,  they 
have  lost  much  of  the  mysterious  horror 
in  which  the  first  ages  enshrouded  them, 
I  but  there  has  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
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the  hum.'in  0OI1I  in  the  contemplation  of 
tlieir  superb  loveliness.  We  will  venture  [ 
to  say  th.at  the  first  impression  of  a  snowy  ; 
ranee  on  the  eye  of  a  traveler,  as  soon  as  ; 
he  has  realized  that  it  is  not  cloud,  is  not  i 
one  of  fear  or  shrinking,  but  the  acknotv- 
ledement  of  the  presence  of  an  incredible 
beauty,  and  the  «lesirc  to  be  amongst 
those  wonders,  and  see  more  of  them  as 
soon  as  iM)ssil>le.  For  ourst^lves,  we  shall 
always  count  it  as  one  of  the  great  days 
of  life,  when,  on  turning  an  angle  of  forest 
near  Shafi'liauscMi,  the  range  of  the  Ber¬ 
nese  Oberland,  well  known  in  the  names 
of  its  peaks,  first  burst  into  tiew.  No 
Kc‘ene  seen  before  or  since  ever  seemed  to 
excite  us  equally.  Yet  in  grandeur  the 
view  of  Mount  Blanc  from  the  Jura  is 
superior. 

The  aim  and  end  of  the  Alpine  Club  is 
a  noble  one.  By  its  publications  it  en¬ 
ables  different  individuals  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  by  the  simple  and  faithful  account  of 
(heir  mountaineering  e.xpei  iences,  to  com¬ 
bine  a  record  whose  testimony  will  be  of 
csjK'cial  value  to  si-ienee,  besides  provok¬ 
ing  in  our  youth  a  noble  emulation,  and  1 
giving  them  a  taste  for  the  higher  kinds  I 
of  relaxation.  Any’  member,  however  ' 
humble,  who  is  satisfied,  without  theoriz¬ 
ing,  to  put  down  wh.it  he  sees  with  his 
eyes,  and  what  he  h.is  gone  through  and 
done,  contributes  to  the  general  result ; 
and  the  general  result  is  a  knowledge 
which  is  its  own  reward,  in  the  elevation 
of  character  it  confers  on  those  who 
ponder  on  the  marvels  of  God’s  creation, 
and  familiarize  themselves  with  those 
plienomcna  which  appear  to  the  eye  alike 
of  the  poet  and  tlie  philosopher,  the 
Shekinah  of  our  modern  world,  the  visi¬ 
ble  manifestation  of  the  pre.senco  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of 
this  Club  are  given  in  the  preface  to  this 
its  first  )>ublication ; 

“  Of  late  years  an  increasin':;  desire  has  been 
felt  to  explore  the  unknown  and  liitlc-frequented 
districts  of  the  Alps.  The  writings  of  Professor 
J.  I).  Forbes,  those  of  M.  Agassiz  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  of  M.  Gottlieb  Studer,  led  many,  in 
whom  the  passion  for  Alpine  scenery  was  blend¬ 
ed  w  ith  a  love  of  adventure  and  some  scientific 
interest  in  the  re.sults  of  mountain  travel,  to 
strike  out  new  paths  for  themselves,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  higher  snow-region,  which  h.id 
iK'forc  been  almost  completely  shunned  by  ordi¬ 
nary  travelers.  Practice  has  developed  the 
powers  of  those  who  undertook  such  e.xpedi- 
tions ;  experience  showed  that  the  dangers  con¬ 


nected  with  them  had  been  exaggerated ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  taught  the  precautions 
which  arc  really  requisite.  The  result  has  been 
to  train  up  among  the  foreign  visitors  to  the 
Alps,  but  especially  amongst  our  own  country¬ 
men,  many  men  as  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
difiiculties  and  risks  of  expeditions  in  the  high 
Alps,  and  as  competent  to  overcome  them,  as 
most  of  the  native  guides. 

“  The  powers  thus  acquired  have  been  chiefly 
directed  to  accomplishing  the  ascent  of  the 
highest  summits,  or  eflecting  pa.sses  across  the 
less  accessible  portions  of  the  Alpine  chain ; 
and  within  the  last  five  years  the  highest  peak 
I  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Dorn,  the  Great  Combin,  the 
Allcleinhorn,  the  Wetterhorn  proper,  and  sev- 
I  eral  other  peaks  never  before  scaled,  have  been 
:  successfully  attacked  by  travelers,  must  of  whose 
I  names  will  be  found  among  the  contributors  to 
I  this  volume.  In  the  accidental  intercourse  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  such  expedi- 
I  tinns,  it  has  been  perceived  that  the  community 
!  of  taste  and  feeling  amongst  those  who,  in  the 
I  life  of  the  high  Alps,  have  shared  the  same  en- 
I  joyment-s  the  same  labors,  and  the  same  dan- 
I  gers,  constitutes  a  bond  of  sympathy  stronger 
j  than  many  of  those  by  which  men  are  drawn 
;  into  association  ;  and  early  in  the  year  1858,  it 
was  resolved  to  give  scope  for  the  extension  of 
this  mutual  feeling  amongst  all  who  have  ex¬ 
plored  high  mountain  regions,  by  the  formation 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  It  was  thought  that  many 
of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  un¬ 
dertakings  would  willingly  avail  themselves  of 
occasional  opportunitias  for  meeting  together, 
fur  communicating  information  as  to  jmst  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  for  planning  new*  achievements  ; 
and  a  hope  was  entertained  that  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  might  indirectly  advance  the  general 
progress  of  knowledge,  by  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men,  not  professedly  followers  of  science, 
to  particular  points  in  which  their  assistance 
may  contribute  to  valuable  results.  The  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  founders  of  the  Club  have  not 
been  di.sappointed ;  it  numbers  at  the  present 
time  nearly  a  hundred  members,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  possession  of  a  permanent  place  of 
meeting  will  materially  further  the  objects 
which  it  has  propo.sed  to  itself.’’ 

In  referring  to  the  Atl.as  to  identify  the 
.scene  of  the  exploits  of  those  members  of 
this  Club  who  have  publi.shcd  an  account 
of  their  excursions,  we  find  that  it  is 
chiefly  limited  to  the  highest  region  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Adventures  in  this  re¬ 
gion  compose  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  primeval 
glaciers  in  the  region  of  Snowdon  in 
North  Wales  follows;  .and  one  of  the 
most  active  contributors,  Mr.  Hardy, 
gives  an  account  of  an  a-^eent  of  .^^tna 
with  the  following  preamble  : 

“Aitna!  What  business  has  an  ascent  of 
.-Etna  in  the  chronicle  of  the  doings  of  the 
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Alpine  Club  ?  ^Etna  is  not  in  the  Alps ;  nor  is 
it  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  as  the  Cntanians 
Tahily  pretend.  Ixjt  me  tell  the  objector  that 
the  Alpine  Club,  while  it  derives  its  name  from 
one  familiar  group  of  mountains,  is  thoroughly 
catholic  in  its  principles,  and  already  sees 
visions  of  a  banner  with  a  strange  device  float¬ 
ing  on  the  summit  of  Popocatepetl  and  Dhawa- 
lagiri,  and  is  hoping  by  the  influence  of  its  en¬ 
lightened  members  to  drive  out  the  last  reni- 
nants  of  the  worship  of  Mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.” 

Thus  we  may  hope  that,  if  tliis  book 
meet  with  the  success  it  deserves,  it  will 
1)0  the  first  of  a  long  series  which  in  time 
will  embrace  accounts  of  e.Ypeditions  to 
all  the  principal  mountain-chains  in  the 
world,  and  unite  in  one  great  work  the 
various  isolated  narratives  which  have 
been  publislied  by  scientific  travelers  and 
others ;  such  as  was,  for  instance,  Dr. 
Hooker’s  account  of  the  mountains  of 
Sikkim  in  the  Himalaya  range,  which  is 
replete  with  valuable  observation ;  and 
amongst  other  facts  inenlions  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Dhawalagiri  and  the  coronation 
of  “  Kinchinjunga,”  now,  we  believe, 
w'ithin  the  dominions  of  her  Drittunic 
Majesty,  as  “  the  monarch  of  mountains,” 
according  to  present  knowledge.  If  we 
look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  we  see  that 
at  least  two  of  the  great  continents  are 
held  together,  as  it  were,  by  a  huge  ridge 
or  backbone  of  mountain  elevation  which, 
although  in  the  ease  of  the  eastern  hem¬ 
isphere  suftering  partial  interruption,  may 
be  roughly  described  as  continuous  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  In  Africa  the 
case  does  not  ap[>ear  to  lie  quite  so  clearly 
made  out,  for  the  precise  center  of  that 
continent  seems  never  to  have  been  e.xplor- 
ed.  Dr.  Ijivingstone's  researches  only 
embrace  the  center  of  the  southern  lobe 
of  tliat  great  continent,  and  he  appears 
to  have  established  there,  not  the  existence 
of  a  sup[H>sed  chain  of  tnountains,  but  a 
tolerably  elevated  table-land  with  a  basin 
in  the  middle,  from  the  edges  of  which 
descend  the  rivers  Congo  and  Zambesi. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  Africa  also,  at 
its  widest  jtart,  there  is  a  similar  backbone 
beginning  not  far  from  Sierra  I.ieone  in 
the  west,  and  losing  itself  in  the  east  in 
the  mountJiins  of  Abyssinia.  In  Anteriea 
the  mountain-spine,  as  is  w'ell  know’n, 
trends  north  and  south,  while  in  Europe 
and  Asia  its  direction  is  ea.st  and  west. 
It  begins  with  the  mountains  of  Biscay  in 
Spain,  passes  on  through  the  Pyrenet'S 
with  a  slight  interruption  into  the  high 


Alps,  which  throw  off  the  important  spur 
or  lib  of  the  Apennines;  thence  it 
divides  into  the  Balkan  and  the  Carpa- 
thi.ans,  which,  not  being  quite  so  high, 
apj)ear  to  have  distributed  the  forces  of 
elevation.  We  trace  the  chain  next  in 
the  Caucasus  and  the  mountains  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  in  Persia,  with  the  interruption  of  the 
Caspian  ISca,  pas.sing  into  the  Hindoo 
Koosli  and  Himalaya,  where  are  found 
the  highest  known  mountains.  Hence 
the  chain  forks  and  takes  a  dire<;tion  with 
its  spurs  north  and  south,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  empire  of  China  appearing  on  the 
map  of  Asia,  as  a  kind  of  huge  delta, 
formed  by  the  ramifications  of  mighty 
rivei-s,  and  raised  out  of  a  primeval  sea. 

As  the  Himalayas  are  the  culminating 
region  of  this  vast  system  in  Asia,  so  do 
the  Swiss  and  Piedmontese  Alj)s  form  its 
highest  ground  in  Europt*.  If  we  turn 
to  the  map  of  Switzerland,  we  find  that 
the  jirimary  and  secondary  Alps  of  that 
interesting  country  comprise  about  half 
of  its  whole  area,  and  there  it  is  that  w’e 
must  look  for  the  broadest  part  of  the 
great  European  spine,  the  elevation  of  the 
secomlary  mountains,  or  subordinate 
chain,  appearing  in  the  jaaks  of  the 
Bernese  (iberland  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  the  primary,  which  may  be  considered 
to  number  among  its  peaks  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Ilos.a,  ainl  the  Matterhorn,  and  to 
carry  over  its  summits  the  frontier  line  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Switzerland  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  halves,  one  of  which,  from  north¬ 
east  and  the  lake  of  Constance  to  south¬ 
west  and  the  lake  of  (leneva,  compiles 
nearly  all  the  ground  that  a  model  farmer 
would  care  to  have  in  his  hands,  much  of 
the  country  in  the  north  closely  resem¬ 
bling  England,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
resembling  the  richest  part  of  France. 
But  even  this  comparatively  champaign 
country  is  cut  up  ami  confused  with  minor 
ranges  and  peaks,  and  studded  with  lakes, 
and  its  largest  plains  arc  rather  broad 
valleys  or  elevated  table-hands,  such  as  that 
on  which  the  city  of  Berne  is  situ.ated. 
The  other  half,  bounded  by  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  on  the  north,  and  Lago  Mag- 
giore  on  the  south,  by  the  Tyrol  on  the 
east,  and  Savoy  on  the  w’est,  Triptolemus 
Yellowley  would  hardly  take  as  a  gill; 
and  yet  to  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  man  of 
science,  and  the  lover  of  daring  adventure, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  neutral  ground  between 
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these  two  portions,  and  where  they  insen¬ 
sibly  blend  with  each  other,  is  the  cradle 
of  Swiss  liberty,  the  four  so-called  forest 
cantons  of  Schwytz,  Ury,  Unterwalden, 
and  Lucerne.  Round  them  as  a  nucleus, 
in  course  of  time,  the  other  cantons  have 
clustered,  a  source  of  strength  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  |>oint  of  view,  and  yet 
in  some  sense  a  source  of  weakness,  as 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  an  invader  fertile 
plains  e.asy  accessible,  which  may  be  held 
as  a  pledge  for  the  submission  of  the 
whole  confederation. 

Ri  itons  have  natural  sympathies  with 
Switzerland  and  the  Swiss.  They  love 
beautiful  scenery,  and  they  still  look  upon 
the  Swiss  mountains  as  a  “  fortress  formed 
to  Freedom’s  hands” — a  lighthouse  rock 
in  the  ocean,  round  which  a  sea  of  despot¬ 
ism  may  surge  in  vain.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  Anne  of  Geierstein^  has  compared  Scot¬ 
land  with  Switzerland  as  to  national 
characteristics.  We  may  further  compare 
the  two  countries  as  to  natural  configura¬ 
tion  ;  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  each 
are  divided  by  an  imaginary  diagonal  line 
running  N.E.  to  S.  W. ;  but  in  Scotland 
the  mountains  lie  to  the  north  of  that 
line,  and  the  plains  or  comparative  low- 
lamls  to  the  south ;  in  Switzerland  vice 
versA.  The  principal  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  our  Alpine  Club  is  in  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  highlands  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  with  occasional  detours  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  that  vast  ice-and-rock 
world  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  which  divides  the 
Bernese  Oberland  from  the  Pennine  range. 

The  first  paper  which  meets  the  eye  is 
signed  Alfred  Willis,  and  relates  “  the 
I*as8.age  of  the  Femitre  do  Salena,  from 
the  Col  de  Balme  to  the  Val  Ferret, 
by  the  Glacier  du  Tour,  the  Glacier  de 
Trient,  and  the  Glacier  de  Salena.”  The 
position  of  the  scene  of  this  expedition 
shows  how  futile  is  the  common  complaint 
of  travelers,  that  certain  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts  are  so  hackneyed  and  familiar  as  to 
have  exhausted  all  interest.  It  lies  close 
to  Charaouny — that  “  den  of  thieves,” 
according  to  one  of  the  contributors — 
that  little  London  of  the  High  Alps,  as 
wo  may  call  it — and  diverges  from  the 
route  of  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  is 
traversed  every  year  by  hundreds  of 
tourists  of  different  nations — the  Oxford 
Street  or  Strand  of  the  Alps.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  led  us  to  the  observation, 
that  although,  in  beautiful  scenery  of 
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world-wide  celebrity,  the  streams  of  tour- 
i.st8  follow  each  other  like  sheep  through 
certain  paths  and  passages,  by  diverging 
a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  these,  even 
where,  except  to  the  adventurous,  no  ice 
region  presents  insurmountable  obstacles, 
the  solitudes  of  nature  may  be  entered, 
full  of  new  and  endless  beauties,  where 
human  foot  “  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  trod.” 
The  Rhine  country  perhaps  furnishes  our 
strongest  instance,  where  by  following  the 
lateral  valleys,  the  genuine  lover  of  nature 
may  have  nature  to  himself  quite  as  per¬ 
fectly,  except  in  idea,  as  in  the  wilds  of 
Sutherland  or  of  Norway.  This  passage 
of  the  Fenetre  de  Salena  was  full  of  grand 
impressions,  and  highly  spiced  by  adven¬ 
ture.  A  ridge  was  reached  overhanging 
the  Glacier  de  Trient,  in  descending  from 
which  one  of  the  party  nearly  met  with  a 
fatal  accident. 

”  We  found  some  rocks  jutting  out  here  and 
there  along  this  ridge,  which  greatly  facilitated 
our  progress.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  for  the  ice  was  hard  and 
very  slippery,  and  the  snow  not  deep  enough 
to  be  of  much  service.  The  descent  that  lay 
before  us  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  last 
arite  of  the  Wetterhom  that  I  have  ever  met 
with.  After  breaking  through  an  overhanging 
cornice  of  frozen  snow,  we  began  our  descent 
with  much  caution,  making  free  use  of  the 
ropes.  After  a  while  wo  came  to  two  rocks, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart,  each  upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  ridge,  which  was  here 
somewhat  deeply  covered  with  snow.  Balmat 
and  I  were  the  first,  and  we  thought  that  we 
might  venture  to  slide  from  one  rock  to  the 
next,  and  so  avoid  the  labor  of  step-cutting, 
and  the  tedious  precaution  of  using  the  ropes. 
We  reached  the  lower  station  in  safety,  but  R., 
who  came  next,  lost  his  direction,  and  was 
going  over  to  the  left,  down  a  fearful  slope  of 
ice  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  too  steep 
for  us  to  see  in  what  it  ended,  but  separated, 
in  all  probability,  by  a  bergsehrund  from  the 
Glacier  de  Trient ;  for  we  found  one  at  the  foot 
of  the  gentler  slope  on  the  right.  It  was  a 
terrible  moment,  as  there  was  only  one  chancei 
It  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  stop  him¬ 
self,  or  for  either  of  the  men  to  help  him.  Bal¬ 
mat  was  already  some  distance  below  cutting 
steps,  and  Cachat  was  engaged  with  W.  twenty 
or  thirty  paces  higher  up.  R.  showed  great 
presence  of  mind.  He  did  not  utter  a  word, 
but  threw  himtelf  on  kit  right  tide,  to  at  to 
patt  at  near  to  the  edge  at  pottible,  and 
ttretehed  out  hit  arm  for  me  to  gratp.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  patted  iutt  within  my  reach,  and  I 
wot  able  to  eateh  hit  hand  and  arrett  hit  pro- 
grett — otherwite  it  might  hate  'been  a  tad  day 
for  all  of  ut.” 

•  That  laborious  day  was  followed  by  a 
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very  uncomfortable  bivouac,  reminding '  very  little  sleep.  Tlic  result  was,  that 
the  reader  of  a  narrative  of  the  Peninsular  '  most  of  us  fell  a.<»leep  on  the  very  narrow 
War,  M’hcn  the  detachment  was  brought '  summit  of  that  mountain  at  nine  a.m.  the 
to  a  stand-still  in  the  middle  of  a  plowed  next  morning.  In  fact,  it  is  much  easier 
field,  and  the  order  M-as  issued  that  they  i  on  these  excursions  to  obtain  rest,  which 


should  make  themselves  comfortable  for  i 
the  night  —  an  order,  as  the  writer  cha¬ 
racteristically  remarked,  most  difficult  to 
obev.  i 

"  I 

The  slop  on  which  we  were  encamped  was 
so  steep,  that  no  one  who  was  not  fortunate  '< 
enough  to  find  a  hole  in  which  to  nestle  could 
keep  himself  from  slipping,  especially  as  the  i 
Lilherry  bushes  on  which  we  lay  were  soaking  ! 
wet  with  the  heavy  dew.  W.,  who  is  great  at  I 
sleeping,  with  admirable  instinct  found  a  most ' 
eligible  hollow  close  against  the  fire,  whore  the  | 
only  danger  he  incurred  was  that  of  being 
scorched ;  ,but  it  was  the  only  place  of  the  ; 
kind ;  and,  after  trying  every  spot  which  seem- , 
ed  to  give  the  slightest  promise  of  support,  and  ^ 
finding  that  no  where  could  I  keep  myself  from  j 
slipping  down  except  by  clinging  to  the  wet 
bushes,  I  was  obliged  to  desert  the  fire,  and  be-  i 
take  myself  to  the  under  side  of  a  boulder  about  | 
thirty  yards  offi  where  I  had  the  double  advan- 1 
tage  of  a  hollow  to  sit  in  and  a  back  to  lean 
against  Here  I  tied  my  handkerchief  over  my 
head,  and  tried  to  think  I  was  very  warm  and 
comfortable ;  but  I  was  not  so  successful  but 
that  I  was  very  glad  when  Balmat  brought  me 
a  large  stone,  which  he  had  heated  in  the  em¬ 
bers  of  our  fire,  to  sit  upon.” 

Tliose  who  are  not,  like  the  gentleman 
in  his  narrative,  “  great  at  sleeping,”  al¬ 
ways  find,  that  how  to  get  the  proper 
amount  of  rest  at  night  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  long  mountain  excursions.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  confess  tliat  we  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  sleeping  much  in  an  elevated 
bivouac.  We  have  often  slept  on  the 
hard  deck  of  a  steamer,  as  one  memorable 
instance  reminds  us,  when  we  were  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  mere  nom  of  a  French  sailor 
who  tumbled  over  what  he  supjjosed  a  bale 
of  goods  wrapt  in  a  plaid,  on  a  fine  night 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  excitement  and 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  certain 
amount  of  cold  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
clude,  we  have  generally  found  fatal  to 
sleep.  We  recollect  a  glorious  bivouac 
on  the  Alp  of  the  Watzman,  in  the  Salz¬ 
burg  Mountains,  where  we  lighted  a  fire 
of  pine  wood,  which  we  had  the  subse¬ 
quent  satisfaction  of  knowing  awakened 
interest  at  a  great  distance.  Tliere  were 
German  students  and  a  number  of  moun¬ 
tain  maidens  who  sang  their  provincial 
songs,  having  been  attr.'icted  by  our  fire, 
and  consequently  plenty  of  hilarity,  but 


is  as  necessary  as  food,  .at  mid-day,  than 
at  midnight.  Whence  we  would  always 
prefer  making  such  excursions  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  longest  d.ays  of  the 
year.  And  thus  it  is  obvious  th.at  among 
the  Scandinavian  mountains,  where  the 
day  in  summer  is  nearly  continuous,  open- 
.air  sleeping  is  more  e.a8ily  managed  than 
in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

The  “  Col  du  Geant”  is  a  well-known 
pass,  .and  in  the  regular  programme  of 
the  Chamouny  guides,  but  to  those  who 
swerve  a  little  from  the  beaten  tr.ack, 
plenty  of  adventures  present  themselves 
in  threading  the  shoes,  or  c.a.stel)ated 
masses  of  glacier  ice.  Here  is  one  of 
them : 

“  Looking  now  to  the  right,  I  suddenly  be¬ 
came  aware  that  high  above  us,  a  multitude  of 
crags  and  leaning  columns  of  ice,  on  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  which  we  could  not  for  an  instant  calcu¬ 
late,  covered  the  precipitous  incline.  We  were 
not  long  without  an  illustration  of  the  peril  of 
our  situation.  We  had  reached  a  position 
where  massive  ice-cliffs  protected  us  on  one 
side,  while  in  front  of  us  was  a  space  more  open 
tlian  any  we  had  yet  passed;  the  reason  being 
that  the  ice  aralanehes  had  choten  it  for  their 
principal  jmth.  W e  had  just  stepped  upon  this 
space  when  a  peal  above  us  brought  us  to  a 
stand.  Crash  !  crash !  crash  !  nearer  and  near¬ 
er,  the  sound  becoming  more  continuous  and 
confused,  as  the  descenffing  masses  broke  into 
I  smaller  blocks.  Onward  they  came !  boulders 
,  half  a  ton  and  more  in  weight,  leaping  down 
with  a  kind  of  maniacal  furj’,  as  if  their  whole 
I  mission  was  to  crush  the  eeracs  to  powder. 

I  Some  of  them,  on  striking  the  ice,  reliounded 
'  like  elastic  balls,  described  parabolas  through 
the  air,  again  madly  smote  the  ice,  and  scattered 
I  its  dust  like  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
blocks  were  deflected  by  their  collision  with  the 
I  glacier  and  were  carried  past  us  within  a  few 
I  yards  of  the  spot  where  we  stood.  I  had  never 
j  before  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  force  at  all 
I  comparable  to  this,  and  its  proximity  rendereil 
that  fearful  which  at  a  little  distance  would 
have  been  sublime.  My  companion  held  his 
breath  for  a  time  and  then  exclaimed,  ‘  (Test 
terrible!  il  faxit  retomer.'  In  fact,  while  the 
avalanche  continued,  we  could  not  at  all  calcu¬ 
late  upon  our  safety.  When  we  heard  the  first 
peal,  we  had  instinctively  retreated  to  the  shelt¬ 
er  of  the  ice  bastions  ;  but  what  if  one  of  these 
missiles  struck  the  tower  beside  us !  would  it 
be  able  to  withstand  the  shock  ?  Wo  knew 
not.  In  reply  to  the  proposal  of  my  companion, 
I  simply  said  :  ‘  By  all  means  if  you  desire  it ; 
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but  let  US  wait  a  little.’  I  felt  that  fear  was 
just  as  bad  a  counselor  a.s  rashness,  and  thought 
it  but  fair  to  wait  until  iny  companion’s  terror 
had  subsided.  We  waited  accordingly,  and  he 
seemed  to  gather  courage  and  assurance.  I 
scanned  the  hights,  and  saw  that  a  little  more 
effort  in  an  upward  direction  would  place  us  in 
a  less  perilous  position,  as  far  as  the  avalanches 
were  concerned.  I  pointed  this  out  to  my  com¬ 
panion,  and  we  went  forward.  Once,  indeed, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  I  felt  anxious.  We  had  to 
cross  in  the  shadow  of  a  tower  of  ice,  of  a  loose 
and  threatening  chsiracter,  which  quite  over¬ 
hung  our  track.  The  freshly-broken  masses  at 
its  base,  and  at  some  distance  below  it,  showed 
that  it  must  have  partially  given  wav  some 
hours  before.  ‘  Don’t  speak,  or  make  any 
noise,’  said  my  companion,  and  although  rather 
skeptical  as  to  the  influence  of  speech  in  such  a 
ca.se,  I  held  my  tongue,  and  escaped  from  the 
dangerous  vicinity  as  fast  as  my  legs  and  alpen¬ 
stock  could  carry  me.” 

AV'o  can  not  say  that  we  are  inclined  to 
share  the  skepticism  of  Profe.s.sor  Tyndall,* 
the  author  of  this  acdount,  as  to  the  eft’ect 
of  the  voice  in  brimming  down  small  or 
groat  avalanches,  whether  of  stones  or 
ice-blocks.  It  is  the  last  ounce  that 
breaks  the  camel’s  back,  and  the  least  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  air  may  originate  a  move¬ 
ment  which  was  only  suspended  by  the 
jKjrfect  stillness  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
not  more  extraordinary  that  the  slight 
shake  of  the  voice  should  precipitate  a  ton 
of  just  balanced  matter,  than  that  a  little 
touch  of  the  hand  should  8t*t  the  Logan- 
stone  rocking.  We  remember  once  stand¬ 
ing  immediately  under  the  glacier  of  the 
Hinter-rhein,  and  on  a  sudden  calling  out 
to  the  guide,  who  had  followed  us  from 
the  village  of  Spltlgen,  and  who  was  at  a 
little  distance  behind  us.  The  first  words 
served  to  aw.ake  stones  which  were  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  face  of  the  ice,  and  set  them 
bounding  over  the  slope.  We  went  on 
speaking,  our  guide  answering  nothing, 
but  making  frantic  gestures  instead,  until 
^  ajarger  block  than  usual,  coming  as  from 
a  catapult  within  a  few  feet  of  otir  heads, 
interpreted  his  meaning,  which  was,  that 
there  was  only  safety  in  silence.  As  soon 
as  we  ceased  to  speak,  the  mitmille  from 
the  glacier  ceased  also. 

The  paper  next  in  order  contains  an 
account  of  excursions  on  the  western  side 
of  Mont  Blanc,  including  the  Col  de 
Miage,  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Hawkins.  This 


*  We  see  by  the  Times  that  this  gentleman  has 
ascended  Mount  Blanc  this  summer,  and  succeeded 
in  passing  twenty  hours  on  Uie  summit. 


paper  is  valuable  as  portraying  diflSculties 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  Alpine 
traveler’s  great  enemy,  “stormy  weath¬ 
er,”  and  at  the  same  time  from  showing 
the  expedients  to  which  courage  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  may  resort  to  m^e  the  best 
of  it,  preventing  others  from  extreme  dis¬ 
couragement  under  circumstances  which 
are  sufficiently  common,  in  all  mountainous 
districts. 

Mr.  W.  Matthews,  Jr.,  is  the  next 
w'riter.  He  gives  an  account  of  most  in¬ 
teresting  explorations  in  “  the  mountains 
of  Bagnes,  with  the  ascents  of  the  Velan, 
Combin,  and  Graffeneire,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Col  du  Mont  Rouge.”  This  moun¬ 
tain  labyrinth  lies  to  the  right  of  the  his¬ 
toric  pass  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  grqat  hight  at  which  the  Hospice  is 
situated  makes  it  a  most  eligible  starting- 
I>oint  for  excursions  into  it. 

“  There  arc  few  parts  of  Switzerland  which 
more  richly  reward  the  lovers  of  Alpine  scenery, 
and  which  have  been  hitherto  so  utterly  neglect¬ 
ed,  as  the  magnificent  mountain-ranges  which 
inclose  the  savage  defile  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes. 
Six  great  glaciers  pour  their  frozen  streams  into 
this  valley,  one  of  them  famous  as  the  cause  of 
the  melancholy  inundation  of  1818;  and  from 
the  chain  of  the  Combin,  which  forms  its  west¬ 
ern’  barrier,  and  occupies  the  triangular  space 
'  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Dranse,  rises 
a  great  alp,  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Fin- 
'  steraarhorn.  Yet  not  one  in  every  hundred  of 
I  the  crowds  of  tourists,  who  flock  every  year  to 
I  the  St.  Bernani  Hospice,  turns  aside  at  Sem- 
I  branchier  into  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and  of  these 
I  scarcely  any  one  has  explored  the  snow-basin  of 
,  Corbassiure,  or  wandered  over  the  ice-fields  of 
Chermontane;  while  those  writers  who  have 
I  made  the  pas.sage  of  the  Col  de  Fcnetre,  have 
I  invariably  described  the  ‘  inaccessible  precipices 
of  the  Combin’  with  the  sort  of  hopeless  feeling 
with  which  they  might  have  spoken  of  the 
mountains  of  Sikkim  or  Nepaul.” 

The  “  inaccessible”  Combin  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Mr.  M.athcws  “  in  six  hours 
of  easy  M'alking  (?)  from  Corb:issiere  !” 
The  remarks  M’hich  conclude  this  most 
interesting  account  of  high  rambles  will 
meet  with  a  ready  response  from  all  sym¬ 
pathetic  readers. 

“  To  those  who  feel  wearied — as  who  does  not 
\  at  times  7  with  the  ceaseless  mill-work  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  no 
medicine  so  soothing,  both  to  mind  and  body, 
as  Alpine  travel,  affording  as  it  does  interestitig 
observation  and  healthy  enjoyment  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  pleasant  memories  for  the  time  to 
come.  .  .  . 
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*'  Yerj  many  happy  days  have  I  spent  among 
the  ‘  peaks,  and  passes,  and  glaciers'  of  the  Alps, 
but  I  look  back  upon  none  of  them  with  feelings 
of  such  great  satisfaction  as  upon  those  in  which 
I  wandered  among  the  unknown  fastnesses  of 
the  ‘Montagnesde  Bagnes.’” 

Within  the  four  last  years  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  Chamouny  has  been  eclipsed  by  that 
of  Zermatt,  chiefly,  we  suppose,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  still  un¬ 
shed  Matterhorn.  Whether  this  moun¬ 
tain  will  remain  or  not  the  real  Jungfrau 
of  the  Alps,  is  a  question  which  will 
doubtless  soon  be  resolved. 

By  comparing  the  narratives  given  in 
this  volume,  we  observe  that  almost  all 
the  more  important  peaks  have  been 
scaled,  or  arc  considered  scalable,  from 
some  side  or  other.  These  very  glaciers 
and  snow-fields  which  festoon  the  sides  of 
the  aiguilles^  and  present  so  many  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties  to  the  traveler,  have 
nevertheless  furnished  him  with  p.aths 
which,  though  seldom  easy,  are  generally 
practicable.  W e  have  observed  in  many 
places  rocks — not  mountains — of  the  same 
character  of  the  Matterhorn.  We  speak 
here  at  second-hand,  never  having  seen 
the  Matterhorn  ourselves  but  at  a  great 
distance.  The  Matterhorn  is  rather  a 
rock  than  a  mountain — the  highest  rock 
in  Europe,  as  Mont  Blanc  is  the  highest 
mountain.  Its  precipices  appear  to  be 
practicable  only  by  the  sjune  process  by 
which  precipices  of  equal  slope  are  sur¬ 
mounted  or  passed  when  they  consist  of 
ice  or  nevi — that  is,  by  cutting  steps  in 
them.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Matter¬ 
horn,  the  problem  seems  to  be  how  to 
climb  sheer  steps  of  nearly  smooth  rock  ; 
the  process  would  be  a  most  difiicult  and 
tedious  one.  Some  one  must  of  necessity 
go  first,  and,  after  cutting  as  many  steps 
as  possible  at  a  time,  come  back  the  w’ay 
he  came.  It  might  be  po^ible  to  plant 
the  pin  of  a  rope  securely  in  some  chink, 
or  to  drive  it  into  the  solid  rock ;  and  the 
next  ascent  might  be  made  with  help  of 
the  rope.  We  shall  doubtless  hear  of 
something  of  the  kind  being  done  or  at¬ 
tempted  soon,  for  there  is  a  certain  cla-ss 
of  British  travelers  who  would  risk  life 
for  the  sake  of  a  successful  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn.  Whether  the  result  w’ould 
justify  the  peril,  is  a  question  for  their 
determination,  not  for  ours.  If  to  risk 
life  for  mere  national  or  personal  glory  be 
justifiable,  we  should  prefer  such  a  path 
to  glory  to  that  one  which  lay  over  the 


hecatombs  of  Solferino.  The  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  of  our  book  contains  an  account  of  a 
journey  from  Zermatt  to  the  Val  d’Anni- 
viers,  by  the  Trift  Pass,  by  Mr.  Ilinchliif. 
The  great  difficulties  of  the  asH^ent  of  the 
Col  were  successfullly  surmounted,  and 
the  party  found  an  anchorage  on  an  open 
plateau  of  neve  on  the  descent. 

“  The  provision  knapsacks  were  emptied  and 
used  as  seats ;  bottles  of  red  wine  were  stuck 
upright  in  the  snow ;  a  goodly  leg  of  mutton  on 
I  its  ^eet  of  paper  formed  the  centre,  garnished 
with  hard  eggs  and  bread  and  cheese,  round 
which  we  ranged  ourselves  in  a  circle.  High 
festival  was  h^d  under  the  deep-blue  heavens ; 
and  now  and  then,  as  we  looked  up  at  the  won¬ 
drous  walls  of  rocks  which  we  had  descended, 
we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  victory  with  a 
quiet  nod  indicative  of  satisfaction.  M.  Seiler’s 
beautiful  oranges  supplied  the  rare  luxury  of  a 
dessert,  and  we  were  just  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  delicacy  when  a  booming  sound,  like  the 
discharge  of  a  gun  far  over  our  heads,  made  us 
all  at  once  glance  upwards  to  the  top  of  the 
Trifthorn  Close  to  its  craggy  summit  hung  a 
cloud  of  dust,  like  dirty  smoke,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  another  and  a  larger  one  burst  forth 
several  hundred  feet  lower.  A  glance  through 
the  telescope  sliowed  that  the  fall  of  rocks  had 
commenced,  and  the  fragments  were  leaping 
down  from  ledge  to  ledge  in  a  series  of  cascades. 
Each  block  dashed  off  others  at  every  point  of 
contact,  and  the  uproar  became  tremendous; 
thousand  of  fragments,  making  every  variety  of 
noise  according  to  their  size,  and  pr^ucing  the 
effect  of  a  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  com¬ 
bined,  thundered  downwards  from  so  great  a 
hight,  that  we  waited  anxiously  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  sec  them  reach  the  snow-field 
below.  As  nearly  as  we  could  estimate  the  dis¬ 
tance,  we  were  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
base  of  the  rocks,  so  that  we  thought  that  come 
what  might  we  were  in  a  tolerably  secure  posi¬ 
tion.  At  last  we  saw  many  of  the  blocks 
plunge  into  tbe  snow  after  taking  their  last 
fearful  leap ;  presently  much  larger  fragments 
followed,  taking  proportionably  larger  bounds. 
The  noise  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  huge 
blocks  began  to  fall  so  near  to  us  that  we  jump¬ 
ed  to  our  feet,  determined  to  dodge  them  to  the  i 
best  of  our  ability.  ‘  Look  out !’  cried  some 
one,  and  we  open^  our  right  and  left  at  the 
I  approach  of  a  monster,  evidently  weighing 
many  hundred  weight,  which  was  coming  right 
at  us  like  a  huge  shell  fired  from  a  mortar.  It 
fell  with  a  heavy  thud  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  from  us,  scattering  lumps  of  snow  into  tlie 
circle  where  we  had  just  been  dining;  but 
i  scarcely  had  we  begun  to  recover  from  our  as- 
I  tonisbment,  when  a  still  larger  rock  flew  exactly 
over  our  heads  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards  beyond  us.  The  malice  of  the  Trifthorn 
now  seemed  to  have  done  its  worst.  The  fact 
was  that  the  fall  had  taken  place  too  near  to  the 
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line  of  our  descent  for  the  remembrance  of  it  to 
be  altogether  pleasant” 

The  situation  in  which  Mr.  Ilinchliff 
and  his  companions  stood  under  fire  on 
this  occasion,  brings  to  our  memory  an 
occasion  when  two  tourists,  standing  on 
the  plateau  which  connects  the  two  Gly- 
ders  in  North-Wales  by  unthinkingly  roll¬ 
ing  a  small  stone  over  the  brink  of  a  prc- 
cij)ice  above  Llyn  Idwal,  were  the  agents 
oi  a  similar  catastrophe.  As  it  grow  to  a 
climax,  they  felt  as  if  the  guilt  of  blood 
would  be  on  their  heads  should  any  adven¬ 
turous  wight  be  exploring  the  very  se¬ 
questered  valley  below,  and  made  a 
solemn  resolution  never  again  to  repeat 
a  similar  experiment.  The  effects  were 
much  those  so  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Hinchliff. 

The  next  excursion  —  “  Pass  of  the 
Schwarre  Thor  from  Zermatt  to  Ayas,”  j 
by  the  editor — is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  book,  and  there  is  great 
freshness  and  originality  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions. 

‘‘The  view  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Riffel,  now  well  known  to  most  Swiss  tourists, 
includes  the  range  of  peaks  from  the  Matterhorn 
to  the  Weisshorn,  with  the  glaciers  by  which 
they  are  begirt  The  moon  had  risen ;  the 
valley  below,  and  all  the  lesser  hollows,  were 
filled  with  a  bluish  haze  that  stretched  across  to 
the  base  of  the  opposite  peaks,  not  forming,  as 
clouds  do,  an  opaque  floor  on  which  they  could 
seem  to  rest,  but  rather  a  dim  mysterious 
depth,  into  which  they  plunged  to  an  immeasur¬ 
able  distance.  The  great  peaks  and  glaciers 
shone  with  a  glory  that  seemed  all  their  own  ; 
not  sparkling  in  the  broad  moonlight,  but  beam¬ 
ing  forth  a  calm  ineffable  brilliance,  high  aloft 
in  the  ether,  far  above  the  dwellings  of  man¬ 
kind.  Chief  of  them  all,  the  astounding  peak 
of  the  Matterhorn,  that  stupendous  obelisk 
whose  form  defles  the  boldest  speculations  of 
the  geologist— gleaming  more  brightly  for  some 
fresh  snow  that  rested  on  every  fbrrow  of  its 
surface  —  towered  upward  into  the  sky.  All 
men,  even  the  least  poetical,  are  variously  im¬ 
prest  by  such  scenes  as  these,  and  the  mind 
IS  involuntarily  carried  back  to  some  scene  of 
wonder  and  mystery  that  in  early  life  has  fixed 
its  image  on  the  imagination.  Mr  own  fancy 
on  that  night  recalled  a  half-remomnered  tale  of 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  wherein  the  mythical 
hero  breaks  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
where  they  sit  in  solemn  conclave,  fixed  in  deep 
slumber,  with  long  white  beards  descending  to 
the  ground.  Some  such  night-scene,  amid 
the  wild  mountains  of  Norway,  may  have 
suggested  the  picture  to  the  old  northern 
bard.” 

Observations  follow  in  a  spirit  as  well 


poetic  as  scientific  on  color  and  twilight 
and  certain  mountain  effects,  the  like  of 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
short  summer  nights  of  Scandinavia.  The 
fact  is,  th.'it  the  elevation  of  the  High  Alps 
places  the  observer  nearer  the  sun,  and 
makes  the  day  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
latitude.  In  the  Alps,  altitude,  and  not 
latitude,  determines  in  a  measure  the  day 
and  night,  as  place  well  as  time  deter¬ 
mines  the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  summer 
at  Chamouny  when  it  is  mid-winter  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Even  the  ordina¬ 
ry  tourist  who  has  slept  on  the  Kighi  or 
the  Faulhorn,  and  obtained  a  favorable 
sunrise,  is  acquainted  with  the  lovely  phe¬ 
nomenon  called  the  Alpine  rose. 

“Just  before  sunrise  we  bad  reached  the 
Rothi  Kumme,  the  steep  slope  over  the  Oomer 
Glacier,  whence  the  range  of  Monte  Rosa  is  visi¬ 
ble  in  its  whole  extent,  when  a  new  object  of 
interest  presented  itself.  To  the  eye,  the  air 
round  us  had  appeared  perfectly  clear,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  tinge  of  vapor,  when  suddenly 
the  lower  zone  between  us  and  the  opposite 
range  became  suffused  with  a  rosy  flush  that 
was  accompanied  with  an  evident  diminution  of 
transparency ;  this  appeared  to  be  strictly  limit¬ 
ed  within  a  definite  thickness  of  the  atmosphere, 
extended  to  a  hight  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
feet  At  the  moment  when  the  change  took 
place,  my  eyes  were  turned  to  the  south-west, 
over  the  Matteijoch,  as  if  a  gauze  vail  had  sud¬ 
denly  been  pla<^  between  the  eye  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  sky,  and  clearly  showing  that  the  tint  was 
produced  in  the  lower  and  not  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Most  travelers  in  mountain 
countries  are  &miliar  with  this  phenomenon, 
but  few  have  had  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
to  observe  it  in  the  region  where  it  is  produced 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  amongst  numerous 
indications,  that  vapor  contained  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  a  state  of  rest  has  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
pose  itself  in  horizontal  strata  of  unequal  densi¬ 
ty.  The  exquisite  tint  which  is  seen  in  the 
Alps  about  ten  minutes  after  sunset,  and  less 
commonly  before  sunrise,  may  probably  be 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  under  surface  of  some  of  these  strata  lying 
considerably  above  the  level  at  which  the  rosy 
glow  becomes  visible.” 

I  Well  may  the  author  of  this  pa.ssag« 
enthusiastically  exclaim : 

“  What  enjoyment  is  to  be  compared  to  an 
early  walk  over  one  of  these  great  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  amid  the  deep  silence  of  Nature,  sur¬ 
round^  by  some  of  her  sublimest  objects,  the 
morning  ^r  iniUsing  vigor  and  elasticity  into 
every  nerve  and  muscle,  the  eye  unwearied,  the 
the  skin  cool,  and  the  whole  frame  tingling  with 
joyous  anticipation  of  tho  adventures  that  the 
day  may  bring  forth.” 
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And  there  is  music  as  well  as  painting 
and  poetry  in  the  ice-world. 

“On  a  sudden,  as  if  from  some  prodigious 
distance,  there  fell  upon  my  ear  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments,  pure  and  clear,  but  barely 
distinraishable.  I  halted  and  listened:  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  there  was  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  and  from  time  to  time  the  sound  of  brass 
instruments.  I  asked  Mathias,  who  now  came 
up,  what  he  thought  of  it,  but  he  bad  no  idea  of 
the  cause.  Then  remembering  that  persons 
passing  the  night  at  the  Grands  Mulets  hare 
declar^  that  they  heard  the  church  bell,  and 
even  the  baricing  of  dogs,  at  Entreves  or  Cor- 
mayeur,  I  straight  imagined  that  they  were 
cel^rating  a  festa  in  some  of  the  Talleys  on  the 
Piedmontese  side  of  Monte  Rosa,  from  which 
direction  the  sounds  seemed  to  come.  We 
moved  on,  and  the  sounds  continued,  becoming 
rapidly  more  intense,  and  soon  as  we  approached 
a  deep  narrow  crevasse,  the  mystery  was  ex¬ 
plained.” 

The  paper  from  which  these  quotations 
are  taken  contains  an  account  of  a  must 
adventurous  excursion  by  the  author,  who 
was  unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  guide 
whose  nerve  w:is  scarcely  equal  to  the 
task.  It  is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of 
the  engravings,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  pas.sing  certain 
pyramids  or  pinnacles  of  ice,  some  eighty 
feet  high,  and  each  capped  or  bewigged 
with  snow  and  pendent  icicles.  To  avoid 
the  steepness  of  the  slopes,  some  sixty 
degrees,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  under 
the  icicles  of  the  summit,  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  touching  them,  lest  the  whole  mass 
should  come  down  on  their  heads ;  and  in 
.one  instance,  because  an  ice  precipice 
barred  advance,  it  was  necessary  to  return 
from  the  top  and  pass  at  a  level  along  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  This  we  see  the  traveler 
and  his  guide  in  the  engraving  accom- 
plisliing,  tied  together  by  a  rope.  Whether 
this  is  advisable  in  such  situations  is  a 
question  with  Alpine  travelers.  Where 
it  is  necessary  for  each  to  plant  his  foot  in 
the  steps  made  by  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  when  a  false  step  would  insure 
destruction  to  the  unattached  individual, 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  rope  would 
only  drag  down  the  rest  in  case  of  a  slip. 
It  has  been  argued  on  the  other  side,  that 
although  a  person  would  not  be  able  to 
stop  himself,  the  momentum  of  the  slide 
is  but  moderate  at  first,  and  the  weight 
of  the  person  who  had  slipped  could 
generally  be  checked  by  the  slightest 
additional  assistance  to  his  onm  efforts  at 
self-preservation.  Tlie  case  of  a  guide  at 


the  wall  of  the  Strahl-eck,  who  held  up 
three  men  who  had  slipped,  seems  a 
strong  instance  in  corroboration  of  this 
view.  A  place  for  making  the  experiment 
would  certainly  be  the  “  miir  epouvanta- 
ble  ”  or  “  mur  de  la  cote  ”  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  is  so  w’ell  described  by  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  and  liLs  artist.  We  recollect  cross¬ 
ing  a  similar  place,  the  Brechc  de  Roland 
in  the  Pyrenees,  where  a  fiilse  step  would 
have  sent  any  one  of  the  party  over  the 
I  precipices  of  the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie. 
One  of  the  party,  who  was  rather  nen’ous, 
acknowledged  that  the  alpenstock  of  the 
guide  held  behind  him  gave  a  sense  of 
security;  a  rope  w’ould,  of  course,  neu¬ 
tralize  still  further  the  feeling  of  isolation. 

Mr.  Llewellin  Davies  follows  suit  in  the 
sanie  magnificent  neighborhood,  ascending 
one  of  the  Mischabel-honier  called  the 
Dom.  Tlie  name  suggests  a  mountain 
like  Mont  Blanc,  but  the  mountain  figured 
in  the  chromo-lithograph  is  a  peak ;  so  we 
suppose  the  name  to  imply  the  Cathedral, 
asthe  German  Domkirche,  or  simply  Dom, 
denotes.  Mr.  Davies  speaks  with  great 
rapture  of  the  view  from  the  top. 

“  Those  who  speak  slightingly  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  by  ascending  to  the  highest 
points,  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  see  mountain- 
tops  spread  out  beneath  you,  almost  like  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.  The  greater 
ranges  rise  in  mighty  curves  and  backbones, 
ridged  with  shining  points,  and  give  distinction 
to  the  scene;  but  in  that  country  of  Alps, 
wherever  you  look,  there  is  a  field  of  mountains : 
the  higher  you  rise,  the  more  magnificent  is  the 
panorama  you  command.” 

The  Alleleinhorn  lies  to  the  south  of 
Mr.  Davies’s  route,  and  is  described  by 
Mr.  Ames,  who  also  masters  the  Fletsch- 
horn,  “  no  doubt  familiar  m  appearance, 
if  not  by  name,  to  those  who  have  crossed 
the  Simplon  Pa.s8  in  fine  weather.”  As  a 
little  change  from  the  beauties  and  sub¬ 
limities  of  Mr.  Ball  and  others,  we  may 
extract  some  facetire  from  Mr.  Ames’s 
narrative.  The  incidents  in  question  oc¬ 
curred  on  passing  a  night  in  a  ch.alet  on 
the  Trift  -Vlp,  where  the  travelers  found  a 
merry  party. 

“  My  companions  were  half  undressed,  and  I 
was  finishing  a  cigar  outside,  when  I  became 
aware  of  suppressed  whisperings  and  titterings 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood — sounds  which, 
on  further  investigation,  proved  to  emanate  from 
a  juvenile  group  of  the  female  population  col¬ 
lected  at  the  comer  of  the  next  nut,  and  appa¬ 
rently  watching  with  great  interest  the  mystc- 
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rious  process  of  ^oing  to  bed,  as  practiced  by 
the  English  nation  generally.  After  a  little 
complimentary  *  chaff,*  and  one  or  two  songs 
from  them,  very  fairly  sung,  and  containing  in¬ 
variably  some  reference  to  a  ‘  schatzli,’  (sweet¬ 
heart,)  1  joined  the  rest  of  the  party,  undressed, 
and,  l^'ing  the  last  according  to  the  good  old 
rule,  put  out  the  light  No  sooner  had  I  stepped 
into  bed  than  a  crash  ensued,  and  I  suddeidy 
found  myself  half-buried  under  a  chaotic  heap  of 
disorganized  bedclothes,  the  bolster  occupying 
the  jHist  of  honor  on  the  top  of  my  head  The 
treacherous  fabric  had  given  way  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  substratum  of 
logs  having  been  arranged  in  some  position  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  A  momentary  silence  of 
astonishment  was  followed  by  peals  of  laughter 
from  my  more  fortunate  companions,  till  two 
gui<le.s  attracted  by  the  noise,  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  with  a  lantern,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  restoration,  which  was  soon  completed 
in  a  more  solid  and  trustworthy  form,  not, 
however,  without  sundry  incursions  of  the  fair 
sex,  w’hosc  curiosity  was  proof  against  my  ex¬ 
treme  de»hdbilU.  t'be  situation,  as  revealed  by 
the  sudden  li^ht  of  the  lantern,  was  no  doubt 
supremely  ludicrous,  but  was  not  precisely  the 
kind  of  spectacle  for  the  contemplation  of  female 
friends,  and  they  were  repelled  accordingly.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  have  my 
suspicions,  tliat  those  innocent  damsels  were 
privy  to  the  catastrophe,  and  had,  of  malice 
prej>en$e,  unsettled  the  foundations  of  the 
couch.” 

This  incident  strongly  reminds  us  of 
some  of  our  friend.s’  Scandinavian  experi¬ 
ences.  Mother  Kve’s  daughters  have  a 
family  likeness  all  over  the  world. 

The  next  narrative  leads  us  across  the 
valley  of  the  Ilhoue  to  the  well-known  (at 
a  distance^  Bernese  Oberland.  Every 
Swiss  tourist  knows  the  magnificent  jiano- 
rama  seen  from  the  high  places  about 
Berne,  and  deriving  its  cliief  interest  from 
the  range  of  snowy  peaks  in  the  south, 
with  their  high-sounding  and  romantic 
names.  Yet  these  old  acquaintances  of 
the  traveler  have  even  yet  some  unexplored 
recesses,  and  Messr.s.  Anderson,  Ball, 
Hardy,  and  Bunbury  show  by  their  nar¬ 
ratives  how'  much  that  is  new  may  be 
found  by  men  possessing  legs,  luands,  and 
eyes,  and  wit  to  use  them,  even  in  the 
most  familiar  country.  This  range  would 
doubtless  have  been  better  known  before, 
but  that  its  recesses  have  been  protected 
by  what  Tacitus  would  have  called  “  an¬ 
cient  superstition.”  People  ceased  to 
trouble  themselves  about  what  was  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  by  the  natives  as  utterly 
inaccessible.  Our  countrymen  have  now' 
accustomed  themselves  to  receive  the 


accounts  of  the  natives  “  cum  grano  salis,” 
and  rely  upon  themselves  for  obtaining 
accurate  information,  since  they  have 
found  that  Englishmen,  many  of  them 
leading  in  general  the  sedentary  lives  of 
cities,  have  been  able  to  show  the  born 
mountaineers  the  way  over  their  own 
mountains.  Mr.  Hardy  has  scaled  the 
Peak  of  Darkness,  and  drawn  aside  the 
vail ;  and  the  great  Aletsch  glacier,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  polar  regions  in 
the  temperate  zone,  ha.s  been  traversed 
and  observ’ed  by  more  than  one  tourist. 
There  is  no  rca.son  it  should  not  be  tho¬ 
roughly  explored  by  scientific  men,  ns  it 
seems  to  present  fewer  difficulties,  com¬ 
bined  w  ith  finer  characteristics,  than  most 
other  glaciers.  Mr.  Hinchliff  has  seen  the 
wonders  of  the  Wildstrubel  and  Olden- 
horn,  the  latter  being  the  ])rinci)>al  ]>eak 
of  the  remarkable  Diablerets.  This  moun- 
taui  is  well  remembered  by  us,  as  con¬ 
trasting  with  its  nigged  grandeurs  the 
Arcadian  scenery  of  the  Vallee  des  Or- 
mons,  which  is  ascended  from  Aigle  in 
the  valley  of  the  llhone,  and  than  which 
there  is  not  a  region  of  more  peaceful 
loveliness  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 
Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Hardy  next  aston¬ 
ish  us  with  the  fact  of  their  having  sur¬ 
vived  “  a  night-adventure  on  the  Bristen- 
stock,”  a  mountain  overhanging  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  above 
Amsteg,  where  the  adventurous  tourists 
were  obliged  to  sleep  by  turns  locked  in 
each  other’s  arms,  to  avoid  their  falling 
over  a  precipice  —  like  the  babes  in  the 
W'ood,  but  without  the  wood,  the  robins, 
or  the  leaves.  I^astly,  Mr.  Forster  takes 
a  flight  to  the  little-known  Alps  of  Canton 
Glarus,  making  the  baths  of  Stachelberg 
his  head-quarters,  and  visiting  the  famous 
Martmsloch  or  Martin’s  Hole,  a  round 
tunnel  over  the  Segnes  Pass,  through 
which  a  beam  of  the  sun  descends  into 
the  valley  at  certain  seasons. 

The  book  in  our  hands  suffices  to  show 
how  engrossuig  is  the  passion  for  moun¬ 
tain-climbing,  and  how  fast  our  country¬ 
men  are  becoming  bitten  w  ith  the  delight¬ 
ful  infection.  Without  thought  of  results, 
the  movement  has  taken  place,  but  doubt¬ 
less  great  results  may  flow  out  of  it.  For 
this  end,  organization  is  necessary,  and  is 
found  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Aljune 
Club.  We  prophesy  that,  amongst  men 
of  intelligence  as  well  as  spirit,  this  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  most  |)opular  of  all  the 
clubs ;  though  whether,  as  it  has  the  free 
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entrtt  of  all  the  mijjhty  palaces  of  nature,  I  were  not  able  to  recover  him.  The  cre- 
it  will  care  to  build  itself  a  house  made  j  vasse  was  of  |>oculiar  form,  narrow  at  the 
with  hands  in  Pall-Mall,  may  long  be  a  top,  then  widening  and  then  contracting 
^question.  again  farther  down.  The  unfortunate 

There  is  another  way  of  visiting  Alpine  man  appears  to  have  fallen  some  sixty 
regions,  w’hich  the  Alpine  Club,  with  their  feet,  and  then  to  have  become  wedged 
lofty  aspirations,  would  probably  despise,  with  his  head  somewhat  lower  than  his 
but  which  is  more  attractive  to  ordinary  body.  While  the  clumsy  guides  were 
people,  and  even  to  those  who  love,  to  a  trying  to  reach  him  with  too  short  a 
certain  degree,  danger  and  difficulty,  pos-  length  of  rope,  having  been  at  the  trouble 
Besses  peculiar  advantages,  especially  in  to  make  two  journeys  for  them,  the  poor 
the  matter  of  independence.  Mr.  King’s  man  died,  having  been  gradually  and  con- 
Italian  Valleys  of  the  Alps^  and  the  sciously  frozen  to  death.  The  warmth  of 
Lady's  Tottr  round  Monte  Rosa,  prove  his  boay  had  occasioned  at  first  his  sink- 
how  much  may  be  seen  in  places  not  ing  a  few  feet  farther,  and  then  the  cold 
inaccessible  to  ladies ;  and  we  know’  w’ell  of  the  glacier  overcoming  him,  he  was 
that  to  the  really  poetic  or  artistic  insight  frozen  in,  and  as  he  would  then  have  been 
little  is  gained  by  novelty  or  strangeness,  slowly  crushed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
but  that  the  universe  itself  is  ever  novel  ice,  it  is  hoped  that  death  terminated  his 
and  strange  in  all  its  as|>ects  to  those  who  sufferings  before  this  last  torture.  The 
keep  their  eyes  open.  We  know  nothing  guides,  whose  conduct  appears  through- 
more  charming  than  unencumbered  and  out  to  have  been  characterized  by  care- 
unattended  pedestrian  excursions  in  moun-  lessness  and  w’ant  of  presence  of  mind, 
tain  regions,  no  medicine  for  mind  or  body  appear  to  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
of  more  universal  efficacy.  The  charms  suspicion  on  account  of  the  a^ipearance 
of  nature  increase  to  the  lovers  of  nature  presented  by  the  broken  ends  of  the  rope, 
as  time  goes  on,  and  do  not  grow  old  It  is  |)ossiblc  that  their  negligent  hold  of 
wdth  their  age.  And  the  splendors  of  the  traveler  gave  way  at  once  to  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  have  only  served  to  weight  of  his  body,  and  that  they  cut  the 
give  us  a  fresher  zest  in  the  enjoyment  of  roj)e  at  the  places  where  they  said  it  had 
our  home  mountains.  And  connected  been  broken,  to  save  their  reputation  for 
with  these  low  elevations  there  is  a  pleas-  trustworthiness.  This  accident  was  fol- 
ure  scarcely  known  at  inaccessible  hights,  lowed  at  no  long  interval  by  one  still  more 
or  where  the  continuity  of  altitude  is  distressing  to  home  readein,  as  the  sulyect 
broken.  We  me.an  the  long  upland  w’alks  of  it  w’as  an  eminent  member  of  the  tJni- 
along  the  crests  of  hills.  Such  a  w’alk  we  versity  of  Cambridge.  We  allude  to  the 
accomplished  on  a  glorious  day  in  the  melancholy  de.ath  of  Archdeacon  Hard- 
summer  of  1858,  w'ith  delight  never  to  be  wicke,  by  falling  down  a  steep  place  in  the 
forgotten.  In  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  we  Pyrenees,  near  the  Bagneres  de  Luchon. 
have  ever  found  the  greatest  delight  in  Having  prob.ably  been  over  the  ground 
visiting  the  lejist-trodden  routes,  although  ourselves  in  returning  by  a  by-way  from 
these  w'ere  not  alw’ays  the  more  danger-  the  Port  de  Venasque,  we  can  not  think 
ous.  Alpine  dangers  are  not  to  be  en-  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  any  pecu- 
countered  alone,  or  without  certain  pre-  liar  dangers  or  difficulties  existing  there, 
cautions  which  reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  The  venerable  gentleman  was  an  experi- 
A  melancholy  instance  has  just  occurred,  enced  Alpine  traveler,  and  the  apparent 
recorded  in  the  Tinws  by  a  corre.spondent  ease  of  his  route  may  have  rendered  him 
whose  letter  bears  date,  Zermatt,  August  less  cautious  than  usual, 
eighteenth.  A  Russian  gentleman,  by  The  former  instance,  which  seems  more 
name  Edouard  de  la  Grotte,  has  perished  to  the  purpose,  would  be  any  thing  but 
miserably  in  a  crevasse  on  the  Findelen  discouraging  to  real  Alpine  travelers.  It 
glacier.  He  was  attended  by  two  Zermatt  simply  show’s  w’hat  security  may  be  at- 
guidcs,  but  scornfully  refused  to  take  an  tained  by  certain  precautions,  the  neglect 
alpenstock  ;  and  though  a  rope  w’as  passed  of  which  may  easily  be  fatal.  It  is  aston- 
round  his  body,  it  only  appeared  to  have  ishing,  considering  the  appearance  and 
been  looped  round  the  arms  of  the  guides,  real  nature  of  these  difficulties,  how  very 
According  to  the  guides’  account,  he  few  accidents  have  hitherto  occurred  in 
slipped  into  a  crevasse,  and  the  rope  the  high  Alps.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
breaking  short  at  each  side  of  him,  they  esteemed  a  national  honor,  that  most  of 
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those  peaks  hitherto  considered  inaccessi¬ 
ble,  and  many  of  those  passes  hitherto 
considered  impassable,  have  yielded  to  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  those  island¬ 
ers,  whose  still  more  daring  and  enduring 
countrymen  have  passed  the  continuous 
night  of  the  Arctic  winter  in  darkness  and 
suffering,  to  solve  problems  not  much 
more  important ;  or  endured  the  torture 
of  thirst  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Central 
Africa,  with  an  end  and  purpose  avowedly 


and  really  higher,  but  in  no  dissimilar 
spirit.  While  France,  actually  more  old- 
fashioned  in  her  ways,  still  pants  for  that 
military  fame  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  so  much  before.  Great  Britain 
strives  for  newer  and  bloodless  laurels, 
and  seeks,  according  to  the  Creator’s 
sanction,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  Man 
less  over  his  brother  than  over  material 
Nature. 


From  the  Lattnre  Hoar. 


NEW  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 

AUTHORS  AT  WORK. 


In  general,  esich  author  has  some  pecu- 1 
liarity  in  w’riting,  and  performs  his  voca- 1 
tion  only  under  particular  excitements  and  i 
in  a  particular  way.  Pope,  although  he 
ridiculed  such  a  caprice,  practiced  it  him¬ 
self.  Lord  Oxford’s  servant  related  that, 
in  the  dre.adful  winter  of  1740,  she  was 
called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in 
one  night,  to  supply  him  w’ith  j)aper,  lest 
he  should  lose  a  thought.  The  night  was 
also  the  favorite  time  for  composition  with 
Byron  and  Thomson.  The  latter  fre¬ 
quently  sat  with  a  bowl  of  punch  before 
him.  He  had  an  arbor  at  the  end  of  his 
g.arden  when  he  lived  in  Kew  Lane,  where  ! 
he  used  to  write  in  summer  time.  It  is  j 
rebated  of  Bossuet,  that  if,  while  he  was 
in  bed,  his  sleep  was  delayed  or  interrupt¬ 
ed,  he  used  to  avail  himself  of  it,  to  com¬ 
mit  to  paper  any  interesting  thought  W’hich 
occurred  to  him.  The  Jesuit  poet  Casi- 
mer  had  a  bl.ack  tablet  always  by  his  bed¬ 
side  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  W'ith  which  to 
secure  a  thought  or  a  poetical  expression.* 

•  It  is  recorded  of  Charlemagne,  by  his  secretary 
Egaibast,  that  he  had  alorays  pen,  ink,  and  parch¬ 
ment  beside  bis  pillow,  for  tbe  purpose  of  noting 
down  any  thoughts  which  might  occur  to  him  during 
tbe  night;  and  lest  upon  waking  he  should  find 
himself  in  darkness,  a  part  of  the  wall  within  reach 


In  like  m.anner,  we  are  told  of  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  pursuer  of  literature,  Magaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  that  some  of  her 
young  ladies  always  slept  within  call, 
ready  to  rise  at  any  hour  in  the  night,  and 
tsike  dow’n-her  thoughts,  lest  she  should 
fo^et  them  before  morning. 

The  usual  hour  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  beginning  to  write  was  seven  o’clock  in 
the  moniing.  He  continued  it,  saving  the 
brief  hour  of  breakCist,  till  one,  sometimes 
two  o’clock.  As  he  was  also  full  of  matter, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  descent 
of  the  muse,  but  dashed  away  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  pages  of  print  daily.  He  wrote 
freely  and  without  much  premeditation ; 
and  his  corrections  were  few. 

For  upwards  of  half  a  century  Jeremy 
Benth.am  devoted  seldom  less  than  eight, 
often  ten,  and  occasionally  twelve  hours 
of  every  day  to  intense  study.  This  w.as 
the  more  remarkable  as  his  physical  con¬ 
stitution  was  by  no  means  strong.  He 
was  a  great  economist  of  time.  He  knew 
the  vmue  of  minutes.  The  disposal  of 
his  hours,  both  of  labor  and  of  repose, 
was  a  matter  of  systematic  arrangement ; 


from  the  bed  was  prepared,  like  tbe  leaf  of  a  tablet, 
with  wax,  on  which  he  might  indent  his  memoiau- 
da  with  a  stylos. 
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and  the  arrangement  was  determined  on 
tlic  principle,  that  it  is  a  calamity  to  lose 
the  smallest  portion  of  time.  Indeed,  he 
lived  habitnally  nnder  the  practical  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  days  w’ere  numbered, 
and  that  the  night  cometh,  in  which  no 
man  can  work.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  author  of  an 
Inquiry  bUo  tlie  Melation  of  Cause  and 
I^ect,  and  of  other  j)hilo8ophical  works, 
held  for  ten  years  the  apjwintment  of 
Professor  of  Alor.al  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  lectures 
which  he  delivered  to  his  class  were 
seldom  commenced  till  the  evening  of  the 
day  before  they  were  delivered.  The 
doctor’s  labors  generally  began,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  tea,  and  he  continued  sit  his 
desk  till  two,  and  often  till  three  in  the 
morning.  After  the  repose  of  a  few 
hours,  he  resumed  his  pen,  and  continued 
writing  often  till  he  heard  the  hour  of 
twelve,  when  he  hurried  off  to  deliver 
what  he  had  written. 

Dr.  (iregory,  in  his  Letters  on  Literor 
ture,  sjiys,  that  Gibbon  composed  as  he 
w:is  walking  np  and  down  his  room,  and 
that  he  never  wrote  a  sentence  without 
having  jierfectly  formed  and  arranged  it 
it  in  his  head.  Sir  Willuim  Blackstone, 
ivhenever  he  sat  down  to  the  composition 
of  his  celebrated  work,  T/ie  Comment¬ 
aries  on  t/ie  Lav'S  of  Knglaml^  always 
ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  wherewith  to 
“moisten  the  dryness  of  his  studies.” 
Aubrysays:  “Air.  Thomas  Hobbes  was 
beloved  by  Lord  Bacon,  lie  was  wont  to 
have  him  walk  with  him  in  his  delicate 
groves,  when  he  did  meditate ;  and  when 
a  notion  darted  into  his  head.  Air.  II.  was 
presently  to  write  it  down,  and  his  lord- 
sliip  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  did  it  better 
than  any  one  else  about  him.”  AVhen 
his  lordship  himself  wrote,  he  generally 
did  it  in  a  small  room  ;  because,  he  said, 
it  helped  to  condense  his  thoughts. 

Dryden,  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  verse,  is  said  to  have  considered 
stewed  prunes  as  one  of  the  best  me.ans 
of  jnitting  his  body  into  a  state  favorable 
for  heroic  com|>08ition.  As  a  preparation 
for  study,  ho  sometimes  took  medicine, 
and  observed  a  cooling  diet.  George 
Wither  tells  us  of  himself,  that  he  usually 
watched  and  fasted  when  he  composed ; 
that  his  spirit  w'as  lost  if  at  such  times  he 
tasted  meat  and  drink,  and  that  if  he  took 
even  a  glass  of  wine  he  could  not  w'rite  a 
verse.  William  Prynne  seldom  dined ; 


every  three  or  four  hours  he  munched  a 
lump  of  bread,  and  refreshed  his  exhaust¬ 
ed  spirits  with  .ale  brought  to  him  by  his 
servant ;  and  when  “  he  was  put  into  this 
road  of  writing,”  as  Anthony  a  Wood 
telleth,  he  fixed  on  “  a  long  quilted  cap, 
which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serving 
as  an  umbrella  to  defend  him  from  too 
much  light ;”  and  then  neither  hunger  nor 
thirst  did  he  experience.  When  Father 
Paul  Sarpi  was  either  reading  or  writing 
.alone,  “  his  manner,”  says  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  “was  to  sit  fenceu  with  a  castle 
of  paper  about  his  chair  and  overhead  ; 
for  he  was  of  our  Lord  of  St;  Alban’s 
opinitm,  that  all  air  is  predatory,  and 
especially  hurtful  when  the  spirits  are 
most  employed. 

William  Hazlitt  almost  always  wrote 
with  the  breakfast  things  on  the  table ; 
that  is,  between  twelve  and  five  o’clock. 
He  ivrote  rapidly,  in  a  large  hand,  as  clear 
as  print,  made  very  few  corrections,  and 
almost  invariably  wrote  on  an  entire  quire 
of  foolscap ;  contriving  to  put  into  a  page 
of  his  manuscript  the  amount,  upon  an 
average,  of  an  octavo  page  of  print,  so 
that  ho  always  knew  what  progress  he 
had  made,  at  :uiy  given  time  towards  the 
desired  goal  to  wliich  he  was  traveling — 
the  end  of  his  t:isk.  When  he  was  regu¬ 
larly  engaged  on  any  work  or  article,  ho 
wrote  at  the  r.ate  of  from  ten  to  lifteen 
octavo  p.ages  at  a  sitting.  When  lie  had 
a  work  in  hand,  he  invariably  went  into 
the  country  to  execute  it,  and  .almost 
^Iways  to  llie  same  spot — a  little  wayside 
public  house,  called  “The  Hut,”  standing 
alone,  and  some  miles  distant  from  any 
other  house,  on  AVinterslow  Heath,  a 
barren  tract  of  countrv  on  the  road  to, 
and  a  few  miles  from,  ftalisburv. 

At  the  time  when  Nioolo  ilachi.avelli 
composed  the  works  which  have  immor- 
t.alized  his  name,  he  was  living  in  obscure 
retirement,  where  his  only  companions 
were  nistics.  He  himself  tells  us,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Francesco  Vettori,  that 
he  trifled  awayhis  days,  but  his  nights 
he  gave  to  intense  study.  “'When  even¬ 
ing  closes  in,”  he  continues,  “  I  return 
home,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  study  ; 
but,  before  entering  there,  I  cast  off  on 
the  threshold  my  rustic  dress,  covered 
with  mud  and  dirt,  and  put  on  clothes 
fit  for  courts  and  senates,  and,  thus 
attired,  I  enter  the  ancient  courts  of 
the  ancient  men,  where,  being  by  them 
affectionately  received,  I  feed  on 
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tliat  food  wliich  alone  is  mine,  and  for  I 
which  I  was  born.”*  The  musician 
Iladyn,  in  like  manner,  arrayed  himself; 
lor  ills  task  in  foil  court  costume — his  I 
peruke  sprinkled  with  powder,  his  wrists 
inclosed  with  delicate  ruffles  of  fine  lace, 
his  fingers  covered  with  rings  of  precious 
stones.  On  the  other  hand,  Oliver  Gold-  j 
smith  loved  to  write  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers. 

Southey,  writing  to  his  old  and  constant 
friend,  Grosvenor  Bedford,  says :  “  I  am  j 
a  quiet,  patient,  easy-going  hack  of  the  j 
mute  breed  :  regular  sis  clockwork  in  my  ! 
j>ace,  sure  -  footed,  bearing  the  burden  | 
which  is  laid  on  me,  and  only  obstinate  in  | 
choosing  my  own  path.  If  Gifford  could 
see  me  by  this  fireside,  where,  like  Nico- 
demus,  one  candle  sufflees  one  in  a  large 
room,  he  would  see  a  man  in  a  coat  ‘  still 
more  threadbare*  than  his  own,’  w  hen  he  : 
wrote  his  Imitations,  working  hard,  and  J 
getting  little — a  bare  maintenance,  and, 
liardly  that ;  writing  poems  and  history 
for  jKisterity  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul ;  one  daily  progressing  in  le.arning —  , 
not  so  learned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  jioor 
as  proud,  not  so  proud  as  hapjty.”  His 
own  Lints  to  the  Spider  conclude  with 
a  personal  refei'cnce  very  apposite  to  the  | 
poet : 

“  Both  busily  our  needful  (•si  to  win, 

We  work,  as  nature  taught,  with  ceaseless 
pains; 

Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin,  j 

I  spin  iny  brains.”  , 

Xo  need  to  Southey  of  the  advice  given  I 
by  Bailey,  in  his  lestus,  to  the  student :  i 

“  Once  I 

Begun,  work  thou  all  things  into  thy  work,  | 
And  set  thyself  about  it  as  the  sea  | 

About  the  eartli,  lashing  at  it  day  and  night”  ; 


•  Among  the  treatises  composed  under  the  cir- 1 
cumstancea  mentioned  in  the  text  was  tliat  called  i 
II  I’riitcipe,  ( The  Prince.)  This  was  a  favorite  book  ) 
of  the  Emperor  Cbarlca  Y.,  and  was  called  the  , 
“  Bible"  of  ('atherine  de  Medicis.  At  the  court  of  j 
the  latter,  while  Regent  of  France,  those  who  ap¬ 
proached  her  are  said  to  have  professed  openly  its 
most  atrocious  maxims,  particularly  iheU  whicli  re-  { 
commends  to  aovereiens  not  to  commit  crimes  by  i 
halves.  A  good  many  years  after  Machiavelli's ! 
death,  a  Jesuit,  named  Luchesini,  published  a  hook,  { 
which  he  entitled  Ahsurditiea  discovered  in  the  Works  | 
of  MaehiaveUi,  by  Father  Luchesini.  As  this  title  | 
was  muoti  too  long  to  put  on  a  label  at  the  back  of  I 
the  volume,  the  bmksellers  of  that  day  reduced  it  I 
to  Absurdities  of  Father  lAtchesini,  1 


William  Cowper  in  a  letter,  dated  from 
Olney  to  bis  friend  Hill,  tells  us,  when  he 
composed  some  of  his  w'orks :  “  I  write 
in  a  nook  that  I  call  my  boudoir :  it  is  a 
summer-house  not  bigger  than  a  sedan 
chair  ;  the  door  of  it  opens  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  that  is  now’  crowded  with  pinks, 
roses,  and  honey-suckles,  and  the  window 
into  my  neighbor’s  orchard.  It  formerly 
served  an  ajrothecary  as  a  smoking-room  ; 
at  present,  however,  it  is  dedicated  to 
sublimer  uses :  here  I  write  all  that  I 
write  in  summer  time,  whether  to  my 
friends  or  the  public.  It  is  secure  from 
all  noise,  and  a  refuge  from  all  intrusion.” 
Under  such  circumstances  did  Cowper 
write  his  books — those  “  worthy  books,” 
which  are' not 

“ - companions — they  arc  solitudes ; 

Wc  lose  ourselves  in  them,  and  all  our  cares.” 

Armand  Carrel,  one  of  the  most  famous 
jojirnalists  that  France  has  produced,  was 
edticated  at  the  college  of  Ilouen  and  the 
military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  lie  entered 
the  army,  but  left  it  after  obtaining  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant.  He  then  became 
secretary  to  ^Mons.  Thierry  the  historian. 
Afterwards  he  set  up  a  circulating  library, 
in  partnership  with  a  friend.  Here  he 
produced  those  writings  that  first  attract¬ 
ed  public  attention.  ‘‘  In  a  bookseller’s 
back-shoji,”  says  Mons.  Nissard,  “  on  a 
desk,  to  which  was  fastened  a  large  New¬ 
foundland  dog,  Amiaud  Carrel,  one  mo¬ 
ment  absorbed  in  English  memoirs  and 
papers,  another  moment  caressing  his 
favorite  animal,  conceived  and  composed 
his  History  of  the  Counter  Jievolution  in 
Knyland. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin,  anthor  of 
the  House  of  Montorio,  Bertram,  etc., 
composed  on  a  long  w’alk.  “  The  day,” 
says  he,  “  must  neither  be  too  hot  nor 
cold  ;  it  must  be  reduced  to  that  medium 
from  which  you  feel  no  inconvenience  one 
w’ay  or  the  other ;  and  then,  when  I  am 
penectly  free  from  the  city,  and  exper¬ 
ience  no  annoyance  from  the  weather,  my 
mind  becomes  lighted  by  sunshine,  and  I 
arrange  my  plan  perfectly  to  my  own 
satisfaction.”  When  Maturin  wished  his 
family  to  be  aware  that  the^<  W’ason  him, 
he  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his  forehead. 
Mooro  himself  tells  us,  that  LaUa  Rookh 
was  written  “  amid  the  snows  of  two  or 
three  Derbyshire  winters,”  adding,  that 
he  was  enabled  by  “  that  concentration  of 
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thought,  which  retirement  alone  can 
give,”  to  call  up  around  him  some  of  the 
sunniest  of  his  eastern  scenes. 

The  following  picture  of  Dr.  Burney, 
busied  with  his  celebrated  work  The 
Hietory  of  Mu»ic^  is  from  the  pen  of  his 
daughter:  “The  capacious  table  of  his 
small  but  commodious  study,  exhibited, 
in  what  he  called  his  chaos,  the  countless 
stores  of  his  materials.  Multitudinous, 
or  rather  innumerous  blank  books  M'ere 
severally  adapted  to  concentrating  some 


peculiar  portion  of  the  work.  And  he 
o{>ened  an  enormous  correspondence, 
foreign  and  domestic,  with  musical  authors, 
composers,  and  students.  And  for  all 
this  mass  of  occupation,  he  neglected  no 
business,  he  omraitted  no  duty.  The 
system  by  which  he  obtained  time  no  one 
missed,  yet  that  gave  to  him  lengthened 
life,  independently  of  longevity  from 
years,  was,  through  the  skill  with  M'hich, 
inde&tigably,  he  profited  from  every 
fragment  of  leUure.'’^ 


From  tho  Leltnro  Hour. 

THE  TRUE  PROMETHEAN  FIRE. 


Whkn  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  visited  Paris 
immediately  after  the  first  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  remarked  :  “  Every  thing  I  saw 
convinced  me  that  independently  of  our 
future  happiness  and  our  sublimest  enjoy¬ 
ments  in  this  life,  religion  is  necessary  to 
the  comforts,  the  conveniences,  and  even 
the  elegances  and  lesser  pleasures  of  life. 
Not  only  I  never  met  with  a  writer  truly 
eloquent,  who  did  not  at  least  affect  to 
believe  in  religion,  but  I  never  met  with 
one  in  whom  religion  was  not  the  richest 
source  of  his  eloquence.”  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  things  intellectual,  the 
rule  w'ill  hold  .that  piety  is  power.  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  productions  of  genius 
will  survive  to  the  end  of  all  things  in 
which  there  is  not  something  of  God ;  and 
I  am  further  persuaded  that  no  book  can 
exercise  a  lasting  ascendency  over  man¬ 
kind  on  which  his  blessing  has  not  been 
implored,  and  in  which  his  Spirit  does  not 
speak.  Of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  the  noblest  is  the  one 
which  God  has  created  for  himself ;  and 
if  that  reverential  or  adoring  faculty  do 
not  exist,  or  be  by  suicidal  hands  extir¬ 
pated,  the  world  will  soon  cease  to  feel 
the  man  who  had  no  fear  of  God.  The 
stateliest  compartment  in  this  human  soul 
is  the  one  which,  in  creating  it,  Jehovah 


reserved  for  his  ow'n  throne-room  and 
presence-chamber ;  and  however  curiously 
decorated  or  gorgeously  furnished  the 
other  compartmfiits  be,  if  this  be  empty 
and  void,  it  will  soon  diffuse  a  blank  and 
beggarly  sensation  over  all  tho  rest.  And 
thus,  whilst  the  Voltaires  and  Rousseaus 
of  atheist  memory  are  waxing  old  and 
vanishing  from  the  firmament  of  letters, 
names  of  less  renown  but  more  religion 
brighten  to  a  greater  lustre.  So  true  is 
it  that  no  man  can  long  keep  a  hold  of  his 
fellow  -  men  unless  he  himself  first  has 
hold  of  God. 

But  if  a  sincere  and  strenuous  belief  be 
thus  important  —  such  rational  faith  in 
God  as  buoyed  the  wing  of  Plato  in  his 
long  and  ethereal  flights,  or  bulged  tho 
Saxon  thews  of  Shaksjiearo  in  his  might¬ 
iest  efforts — incomparably  more  prevalent 
is  that  intellectual  prowess  whicn  a  scrip¬ 
tural  faith  produces.  He  is  no  unknow’n 
God  M’hom  the  believer  in  J esus  worships, 
and  it  is  no  ordinary  inspiration  which 
that  God  of  light  and  love  supplies  to  his 
servants.  And  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
tediousness,  I  would  rejoice  to  enumerate 
one  genius  after  another  which  the  Gospel 
kindled  if  it  did  not  create.  That  Gospel, 
beyond  all  controversy,  w’as  our  own 
MUton's  poetic  might.  It  was  the  strug* 
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gling  energy  which,  after  years  of  deep 
musing  and  rapt  devotion,  after  years  of 
mysterious  muttering  and  anxious  omen, 
send  its  pyramid  of  flame  into  old  Eng¬ 
land's  dingy  hemisphere,  and  poured  its 
molten  wealth,  its  lava  of  gold  and  gems, 
fetched  deep  from  classic  and  patriarchal 
times,  adow'ii  the  russet  steep  of  Puritan 
theology.  It  was  the  fabled  foot  which 
struck  from  the  sward  of  Cow'per’s  mild 
and  silent  life  a  joyous  Castalic,  a  fountain 
deep  and  perennial,  tinctured  with  each 
learned  and  sacred  thing  |it  touched  in 
rising,  and  soft  and  full  as  Siloah's  fount, 
which  flowed  fast  the  oracle  of  God. 
But  why  name  individual  instances? 
What  is  modern  leaniing,  and  the  march 
of  intellect,  and  the  reading  million,  but 
one  great  monument  of  the  Gospel’s 
quickening  power  ?  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  classics  were  revived  ;  but  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  gospel  was  restor¬ 
ed.  Digging  in  tlie  Pompeii  of  the  middle 
age,  Lorenzo  and  Leo  found  the  lamps  in 
which  the  old  classic  Arcs  once  bunicd ; 
but  there  was  no  oil  in  the  lamps,  and 
they  had  long  since  gone  out.  For  models 
of  candelabra  and  oil-bearers  there  could 
not  be  better  than  Livy  and  Horace,  ayd 
Plato  and  Pindar ;  but  the  faith  which 
once  filled  them,  the  old  Pagan  fervor, 
was  long  since  extinct,  and  the  lamps 


were  only  fit  for  the  shelf  of  the  antiquary. 
But  it  was  then  in  the  crypt  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  Luther  and  Zwingle  and  Melancthon 
observed  a  line  of  supernatural  light,  and 
with  lever  and  mattock  lifted  the  grave¬ 
stone,  and  found  the  Gospel  which  the 
papist  had  buried.  There  it  had  flamed  “  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,”  through 
unsuspected  ages,  unquenchable  in  its 
own  immortality,  the  long-lost  lamp  of 
the  sepulcher.  Jupiter  w'as  dead,  and 
Minerva  had  melted  into  ether,  and  Apollo 
was  gray  with  eld,  and  the  most  elegant 
idols  of  antiquity  had  gone  to  the  moles 
and  the  bats.  But  there  is  One  who  can 
not  die  and  docs  not  change ;  and  the 
sempiternal  fountain  of  learning  is  He 
who  Ls  also  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 
From  his  gospel  it  was  that  the  old  classic 
lamps,  when  filled  with  fresh  oil,  were 
kindled  again ;  and  at  that  gospel  it  was 
that  Bacon  and  Locke,  and  Milton  and 
Newton,  and  all  the  mighty  spirits  of 
modem  Europe,  caught  the  fire  which 
made  them  blaze  the  meteors  and  marvels 
of  their  time.  The  facts  of  that  gospel 
are  the  world’s  main  stock  of  truth,  the 
fire  of  that  gospel  is  the  only  Promethean 
spark  that  can  ignite  our  dead  truths  into 
quenchless  and  Avorld- quickening  powers. 
— Dr.  James  Ilamilton. 


From  Cbombert  ■  Jonrnil. 

PERILS  OF  THE  BUSH. 


Titkrk  are  few  more  interesting  scenes, 
to  the  lover  of  the  wild  and  picturesque, 
than  an  “  outspan”  in  the  African  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  outspan  is  the  colonial  term 
for  the  bivouac.  It  is  here  that  the  party 
of  travelers,  or  hunters  as.serable  of  an 
evening,  partake  of  their  rough  fare,  and 
pass  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night. 

An  outspan  is  a  motley  group,  for  it  is 
usual  to  find  in  one  company  English 
sportsmen,  Dutch  farmers,  Caffre  and  | 
Hottentot  servants,  and  half-breeds  be- 1 
tween  these.  Of  all  sizes,  colors,  and  lan¬ 
guages  aro  the  men  of  the  party.  The 


horses  and  oxen  are  cither  fastened  to  the 
wagons,  or  are  allowed  to  graze  near 
their  owners.  Dogs  of  all  varieties,  whose 
genealogy  would  puzzle  a  canine  herald, 
watch  anxiously  the  culinary  proceedings, 
whilst  the  white  tilted  wagons,  and  two 
or  three  tents,  make  up  the  exterior  of  the 
group. 

Even  in  the  far  desert  of  Africa,  the 
difference  between  man  and  man  is  not 
lost  sight  of.  Tliere  is  the  small  shriv- 
eled-up  Hottentot  serving  with  all  due 
humility  the  fat,  prosperous,  but  illiterate 
Dutch  boer.  Yonder  is  the  Caffre  or 
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Flngoe  receiving  his  directions  from  a 
Hottentot.  It  M’onld  be  difficult  to  say 
how  a  scale  of  rank  has  has  been  thus  es¬ 
tablished,  but  each  individual  appears  to 
j*ield  a  ready  obedience  to  his  almost  self- 
imposed  bonds. 

We  will  visit  an  African  outspan,  at 
which  a  party  of  hunters  are  assembled, 
and  hear  some  of  the  tales  which  these 
men,  whose  lives  have  been  passed  amidst 
the  wildest  scenes,  may  relate.  The  eve¬ 
ning  has  closed  upon  the  party,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  tbasted  upon  their  well-earned  venison, 
have  assembled  in  one  of  their  tents,  from 
which  the  solacing  pipe  is  sending  forth 
its  fragrance  upon  the  desert.  Only  the 
dite  of  the  party  are  here  assembled  ;  for 
it  would  be  little  short  of  s.ocrilege  were  a 
“Totty”  or  Caffre  to  [)resume  to  enter 
these  sacred  precincts,  or  to  join  in  the 
conversation  of  the  master.  Books  are 
not  much  road  by  these  Dutch  boers,  but 
each  individual  carries  in  his  head  anec¬ 
dotes  sufficient  to  form  an  intereslitig 
volume  of  j)ersonal  adventures.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  passing  their  evening  in 
scanning  the  pages  of  a  book,  the  hunt¬ 
ers  or  travelers  relate  those  incidents  of 
their  lives  which  may  be  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  their  hearers.  A  Dutch  boer 
past  the  middle  age  shall  first  tell  his  tale, 
to  which  we  will  now  act  the  part  of  re- 
later,  as  we  have  more  than  once  acted 
that  of  listener. 

When  I  first  went  into  the  country  near 
the  Bay  of  Natal,  things  were  very  difter- 
ent  to  what  they  are  now ;  there  were  not 
nearly  so  many  Caffres  in  the  country,  and 
there  were  no  white  men  except  our  own 
party  of  “  Mensch.” 

Game  was  in  plenty  ;  bucks  and  elands 
were  on  the  hills  where  Pietermaritzburg 
now  stands ;  elephants  browsed  at  Eus- 
dorrs;  hippopotami  swarmed  along  the 
banks  of  the  Umganie,  and  in  the  Sea- 
Cow  Lake ;  and  many  a  monster  which 
has  now  sought  more  secure  retreats,  was 
then  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bay. 

I  built  myself  a  beehive-shaped  hut,  like 
one  of  the  Caffres,  on  tlie  open  ground 
near  the  Umbilo,  and  cultivated  a  little 
piece  of  ground  near  it ;  but  having  a  span 
of  five  oxen  and  a  wagon,  I  did  not  care 
to  remain  quiet  in  one  spot.  To  trek,  and 
to  shoot  .and  trek  again,  was  what  I  always 
liked.  Those  men  who  like  being  shut 
up  in  your  houses  or  towns,  scarcely  know 


'  w'hjit  it  is  to  liv’e.  Give  me  a  fine  open 
plain,  a  good  horse  under  me,  fifty  miles 
(  of  turf  all  round,  and  then  I  feel  free. 

I  Well,  I  had  lived  about  three  weeks 
!  near  the  Umbilo,  when  my  Hottentot 
!  Placho  came  one  d.ay  to  me  in  great 
fright,  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  “  the 
bigge.st  snake  that  ever  was th.at  it  had 
crossed  the  Umbilo  river,  and  had  entered 
some  long  reeds  about  a  half  a  mile  from 
my  hut.  lie  said  th.at  thd  snake’s  head 
was  on  the  land  on  one  side,  whilst  the 
tail  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Umbilo. 
Now,  this  river  is  not  very  broad  ;  but  if 
wh.at  the  m.an  told  me  were  true,  the 
8n.ake  must  have  been  over  thirty  feet  in 
length.  I  knew  that  a  species  of  boa-con¬ 
strictor  was  to  be  found  .about  here,  for  I 
had  shot  one  sixteen  feet  long  as  I  Avas 
coming  from  the  old  colony  to  the  bay. 

I  di(l  not  trouble  myself  to  look  after 
the  snake,  for  there  was  a  large  swamp 
with  long  reeds  extending  for  more  than 
a  mile  along  the  banks  ot  this  river,  with 
cover  enough  to  conceal  five  hundred 
snakes. 

.About  a  month  after  Pldche’s  interview 
with  the  boa,  there  fell  a  vast  quaiitity  of 
iwin,  and  the  river  rose  and  flooded  the 
whole  of  this  swamp.  The  nearest  piece 
of  dry  land  to  the  river  Av.as  the  little 
rising-ground  which  I  had  turned  over 
and  sowed  with  meale.s,  and  on  which  my 
hut  stood. 

One  evening,  during  the  time  th.at  the 
flood  w.as  out,  I  c.ame  back  from  shooting 
jtist  as  the  sun  was  setting.  I  had  shot  a 
riet  buck  which  I  had  found  out  in  the 
op(*n  ground,  behind  the  Berea  Bush. 
Placho  was  with  me,  and  I  left  him  and  a 
CaflVe  to  bring  in  the  buck,  Avhilst  I  re- 
j  turned  home,  alone,  to  prepare  a  fire,  and 
get  ready  the  cooking-pots, 
j  I  noticed  that  the  w.ater  was  very  high, 
and  had  not  left  more  than  a  hundred 
!  vards  clear  round  my  hut,  which  was, 
iiowever,  still  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
.above  the  level  of  the  flood.  I  placed  my 
gun  outside,  ag.ain.st  the  hut,  and  cr.awled 
j  into  the  doorway  of  the  kra.al.  You  must 
:  knoAv  that  the  only  light  that  enters  these 
buildings  is  by  the  doorway,  so  when  I 
j  blocked  up  this,  the  only  aperture,  the 
1  interior  was  rather  dark.  I  knew  that 
my  flint  and  steel-box  were  stuck  up  in 
i  the  thatch  of  the  roof^  and  these  I  could 
j  use  to  obtain  a  light,  in  case  the  embers 
I  were  not  smoldering  in  the  center  of  the 
hut,  where  I  usually  maintained  a  fire. 
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I  could  not  sec  a  sign  of  a  spark  .amongst 
the  ashes,  when  I  first  entered  the  hut ; 
and  as  the  evening  was  closing  in,  I 
thought  I  might  h.ave  difficulty  in  making 
a  fire,  as  the  dew  was  so  heavy  that  all 
the  wood  became  damp,  even  inside  the 
hut ;  so  I  lay  down,  and  blew  amongst 
the  white-wood  ashes,  to  try  and  rouse  a 
fl.ame. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  occupied,  I  fancied 
that  I  heard  something  move  amongst  the 
blankets  that  lay  by  the  side  of  the  hut. 

I  looked  at  the  spot,  and  there,  to  iny  as¬ 
tonishment,  saw  a  gigantic  snake,  which 
appeared  nearly  as  large  round  as  my 
body.  The  animal  was  coiled  up  amongst 
my  bedding,  but  had  about  three  feet,  ! 
head  and  neck,  stretched  out  and  jwinted  1 
at  me — its  forked  tongue  now  and  again  ! 
shooting  out  some  inch  or  two  from  its 
mouth. 

The  instant  that  T  saw  the  monster,  I 
jumped  on  to  my  feet,  and  looked  round 
for  a  weapon,  but  there  was  not  one  at 
hand.  My  gun  T  had  placed  outside;  my 
larg(*  knife  I  h.ad  left  w  ith  Placin'*,  to  ena-  j 
ble  him  to  cut  up  the  buck,  and,  in  fact,  I  i 
w.as  unarmed.  A  cold  shudder  came  over 
me  when  I  realized  the  state  of  .affairs ; 
the  door  of  the  hut  was  only  two  feet 
high,  and  to  escape,  therefore,  I  must 
crawl  out,  .and  I  felt  certain  th.at  if  1  I 
stooped  down,  the  snake  would  instantly 
dart  at  me. 

I  w.as  not  at  all  aware  what  power  these 
snakes  might  possess ;  I  had  heard  that 
they  could  kill  nearly  fiill-grown  calves, 
and  could  crush  and  swallow  a  buck ;  and 
therefore,  I  believed  a  monster  like  this 
would  make  short  work  of  me.  I  might 
fight  and  struggle,  but,  unarmed,  Avhat  j 
could  I  do  ? 

How  long  I  stood  looking  .at  the  snake,  | 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  could  not  hjive  l>een 
many  seconds,  although  the  time  appeared 
minutes  ;  suddenly  I  remembered  that  my 
Caffre  had,  a  fcAv  days  befon*,  asked  me 
to  allow  him  to  place  an  .assagai  in  my 
hut,  because  the  night-<lew  caused  the 
blade  to  ru.st  when  the  Aveapon  Avas  e.x- 
po.sed.  Here,  then,  Avas  a  hope  for  me, 
for  I  knew  that  the  man  had  not  taken 
away  the  a8s.agai  Avith  him. 


to  tell  me  that  the  instant  I  moA^ed  the 
snake  w’ould  spring  at  me.  I,  hoAvever, 
raised  my  hand  and  arm  very  slowly  to- 
Avards  the  assagai,  and  at  length,  by  bend¬ 
ing  over  a  little,  managed  to  grasp  the 
handle.  As  I  did  so,  the  snake,  AA-hich 
had  gradually  uncoiled  during  my  move¬ 
ments,  darted  tOAvards  me.  I  jumped 
aside,  and  pulled  out  the  broad-bladed 
a.sHag.ai,  which  had  been  sharpened  to  the 
keenness  of  a  razor ;  but  the  snake  moved 
like  lightning,  and  although  he  had  missed 
me  in  his  first  dart,  he  recovered  himself 
instantly,  and  sprung  at  me  again.  Before 
I  cotild  m.ake  a  cut  at  him,  his  teeth  caught 
in  my  leather  trowsers,  and  he  thus  ob¬ 
tained  a  strong  hold,  and  Ai-ith  a  pull  as 
sudden  as  his  lunge,  he  dragged  my  feet 
from  under  me,  and  brought  me  to  the 
ground  ;  a  big  fold  of  his  body  rolled  over 
his  head,  .and  fell  upon  my  legs,  which  it 
weighed  to  the  ground  as  if  a  loaded 
wagon  were  on  them. 

He  managed  all  this  in  a  very  short 
time  ;  but  I  was  not  idle,  for  I  knew  that 
if  he  could  once  manage  to  press  doAvn  my 
chest,  or  my  arms,  he  might  kill  me. 

Now,  the  feeling  that  first  came  upon 
me  was  cert.ainly  not  a  ple.as.ant  one,  be- 
c.auso  I  AA-.as  Avithout  a  AA’eajwn ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  grasped  the  .assagai  I  knew  that 
I  AA'as  safe  ;  consequently,  when  he  really 
attacked  me,  I  felt  as  though  it  AA’ere  a 
piece  of  impudence  on  his  part,  for  I  nev¬ 
er  expected  the  .affair  would  have  been  as 
dangerotis  to  me  as  it  proved  to  be.  These 
things  take  some  time  to  tell,  but  they  do 
not  take  long  to  happen,  and  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death  is  frequently  decided  in 
half  a  minute.  So  it  was  with  me.  The 
inst.ant  the  snake’s  body  came  over  on  my 
legs,  I  tAvisted  round,  and  sliced  it  with 
the  assagai.  I  gave  two  terrible  gashes, 
and  the  monster,  releasing  its  hold  of  my 
leathers,  sprung  at  my  face.  I  raised  my 
arm  instinctively  to  protect  myself  which 
saved  me  from  being  bitten ;  but  I  was 
knocked  doAvn  flat,  and  the  brute  was 
ag.ain  on  me  ;  but  this  time  I  caught  him 
by  the  neck  with  my  left  hand,  and  in  an 
instant  had  nearly  severed  his  head  with 
the  assagai.  I  scrambled  away  from  the 
monster,  which  aa'hs  M'rithing  about  in  its 


I  scarcely  dared  take  my  eyes  off  the 
snake,  lest  the  brute  should  d.art  at  me ; 
but  giving  a  glance  round  the  uj)per  part 
of  the  hut,  I  saw  the  handle  of  the  assagai 
protruding  from  the  thatch,  and  nearly 
Avithin  reach  of  me.  Something  seemed 


agony,  and  escaped  from  the  hut.  Then 
I  began  to  examine  how  I  had  fared  in 
I  fight.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  a 
few  deep  scratches  near  the  ankle,  .and  a 
I  bite  near  the  Avrist,  neither  of  Avhich  Avas 
1  of  very  groat  importance,  were  all  the 
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wounds  which  I  liad  sustained.  For  some 
days  afterwards,  however,  1  sutfered  a 
great  deal  of  pain  in  the  legs,  where  the 
snake  had  pressed  me. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have  es¬ 
caped  to  tell  the  tale,  if  I  had  not  found 
tlie  assagai,  as  the  hoa,  although  unwill¬ 
ing  to  attack  you  when  he  is  in  the  open 
country,  is  pugnacious  enough  when  shut 
up  with  you  in  a  circular  hut  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter. 

We  soou  hauled  the  snake  from  the 
hut,  w'hen  my  Hottentot  arrived,  and 
found  it  to  measure  twent^'-eight  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  a  foot  m  diameter  in 
the  thickest  part.  The  Hottentot  thought 
it  must  he  that  which  he  had  seen,  as  its 
markings  appeared  the  same.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  floods  had  driven  the  snake 
from  its  usual  concealment  in  the  reeds, 
and  the  animal  flnding  a  warm  hut,  in  i 
which  were  blankets  and  the  remains  of  a 
fire,  had  taken  up  its  position  without 
ceremony,  and  had  been  probably  much 
irritated  at  my  sudden  intrusion  upon 
liim.  1  never  wish  to  have  such  another 
battle,  for  although  I  should  not  be  afraid 
of  the  result,  still  the  thoughts  which 
come  upon  us  afterwards  are  not  pleasant. 
Man  has  an  instinctive  horror  of  serpents, 
and  when  I  dreamed,  for  many  a  night 
aHerwards,  it  was  usually  about  a  snake, 
or  some  other  horrid  reptile,  which  had 
hold  of  me. 

“  Ah  I”  says  another  of  the  party, 
“  these  sort  of  fights  are  not  pleasant ; 
but  your  case  would  have  been  worse,  if 
your  visitor  bad  been  a  four-foot  cobra  or 
puff-adder,  instead  of  an  eight-and-twenty 
foot  boa  constrictor.  It  is  not  the  biggest 
creatures  that  arc  always  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous.  It’s  the  vice  of  some  of  them 
that  docs  the  mischief.  As  it  is  with  ani¬ 
mals,  so  it  is  with  men — the  biggest  are 
not  always  the  dangerous.  Jan  there, 
who  takes  his  brandytoyn  so  quietly,  is 
more  dangerous  than  Karl  beside  him, 
although  Jan  is  small,  and  Karl  very  big.'’ 

At  ^is  sally,  “  Jan,”  a  small,  compact, 
dark-eyed  Dutchman,  with  a  long  black 
beard,  and  sharp  twinkling  eyes,  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  party.  Jan  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  hunter,  before  whom  Caffres  and 
Bushmen,  elephants,  lions,  and  other  feroe 
have  bowed  and  yielded  their  lives.  Many 
a  wondrous  tale  can  Jan  tell,  and  yet  avoid 
drawing  upon  his  imagination.  Thirty 
years  of  a  desert-life  have  not  been  passed 


without  a  variety  of  incidents  and  of  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  which  appear  marvelous 
to  the  denizens  of  civilized  countries,  but 
which  arc  by  no  means  unusual  amidst 
the  wilds  of  South-Africa,  where  the  sav¬ 
age  nature  of  man  is  too  frequently  Icfl 
without  control,  and  where  the  strong  arm 
and  the  ready  8|>ear  oflen  raise  a  man  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  gravies  amongst 
his  fellows. 

The  Dutch  boers  have  been  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  civilization  in  that  country,  and 
have  often  had  to  combat  against  the  fe¬ 
rocious  biped  and  quadrut»cd,  before  they 
could  even  rest  upon  the  land  M’hich  they 
had  purchased.  It  must  be  owned  that 
these  men  were  not  unfitted  for  their 
work ;  hardy  and  bold,  they  stood  not  for 
trifles ;  were  the  disputants  lions  or  sav¬ 
ages,  it  mattered  not  much — the  first  were 
I  slain  as  wild  beasts,  which  must  be  got 
rid  of ;  the  second  would  be  shot  in  self- 
defense,  or  as  a  warning  to  others ;  or  all 
for  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  earlier  days, 
the  savages  paid  no  great  respect  to  trea¬ 
ties,  and  liked  the  music  which  an  assagai 
made  when  insinuated  between  a  white 
man’s  ribs. 

Jan  shall  now  tell  one  of  his  adventures. 

“  When  we  are  young  we  have  many 
treats  before  us,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  amusements  of  all  sorts  to  which  to 
look  forward.  When  we  get  older,  we 
tire  of  these,  and  want  change.  Too 
much  of  the  same  thing  docs  not  do. 
Now,  I  always  think  that  the  first  time 
that  we  do  any  thing  is  that  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  most  strongly  impressed  upon 
our  memory,  whether  it  be  getting  on  a 
horse,  driving  a  team  of  oxen,  firing  oflT  a 
gun,  killing  a  buck,  fighting  an  elephant, 
or  any  other  performance. 

“  Now,  as  many  of  you  who  know  me 
are  aware,  I  have  done  some  one  or  two 
acts  that  men  may  be  proud  of.  In  my 
house  there  arc  the  tails  of  two  hundred 
bull  elephants,  all  shot  by  my  own  gun, 
discharged  from  my  own  shoulder ;  ten 
lion-skins,  each  with  but  one  bullet-hole 
in  it ;  and  if  I  had  taken  all  the  skins  and 
all  the  tails  that  I  had  assisted  to  deprive 
the  owners  of  I  might  have  possessed  ten 
times  ten.  But  never  mind  that,  I  will 
tell  you  now  of  the  first  time  that  I  was 
ever  in  battle.” 

“  You  have  not  yet  told  us  half  that  you 
have  done,”  remarks  one  of  the  party ; 

tell  us  what  all  these  little  crosses  on 
your  gun-stock  mean.” 
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“  These,”  says  the  first  speaker,  “  are  |  There  was  soinethiiig  awful  in  the  sight  of 
for  CafFres — some  Amakosee,  some  Zooloo,  |  these  savages,  stained  as  they  were  with 
some  Matabili.”  I  the  bloo<l  of  hundreds  of  our  conncctiom 

“  What  are  the  larger  crosses  ?”  asks  !  or  friends.  The  training  which  the  men 
the  inquirer.  I  had  received  now  told  to  advantage,  for 

“There  are  three  of  them ;  these,  and  |  they  came  on  at  a  steady  run,  shoulder 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  are  for  Eng- 1  to  shoulder,  and  three  deep,  brandishing 
lishincn.”  j  their  assagais,  beating  their  large  black 

“  What !”  asks  one  of  the  English  vis- }  and  white  ox-hide  shields,  and  singing 
itors,  “  are  those  marks  to  indicate  the  I  their  M'ar-songs.  One  of  our  divisions, 
men  you  have  killed  ?  Why,  there  are  <  under  Potgeiter,  was  at  once  thrown  into 
three  or  four  dozen  small  crosses,  and  I  confusion,  for  the  horses  became  fright- 
three  large.”  ened  and  unmanageable,  in  consequence 

“  Ja,  Uiere  are  fitly-two  small  crosses  of  the  noise  and  the  appearance  of  the 
and  three  large,  that  is,  with  this  rocr.  Zooloos.  The  other  division  under  Uys 
Pve  another  with  a  few  more  on  it,  but  thus  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the 
they  are  only  Bushmen  and  frontier  Cat-  charge,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  enemy 
fres  —  skulkers,  they  are.  But  all  here  who  had  been  on  the  hills  closed  in  on 
are  warriors,  fightiug-inen,  killed  with  both  sides.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by 
their  faces  towards  me,  and  many  of  them  all  of  us,  and  the  Zooloos  fell  fast  all 
shot  when  so  near  to  me,  th.at  it  M  as  eith-  around  us.  As  M’e  moM'ed  doM'n  one  line 
er  my  life  or  theirs.  Oh  !  we  have  led  a  of  them,  more  charged  up  in  their  place ; 
har<l  life  in  the  plains,  and  have  had  to  and  if  by  chance  any  of  our  party  became 
maint.ain  our  grounds  by  the  strength  of  separated  from  the  main  body,  these 
our  arms,  and  the  ac.curacy  of  our  aim.  stragglers  were  at  once  suiTOunded,  some 
What  your  father  left  you,  M-asn’t  yours,  of  the  Zooloos  actually  clinging  to  the 
M'ithout  you  M’ere  able  to  pull  your  trig-  legs  of  the  horses,  and  holding  on  even  in 
ger  against  those  m  Iio  tried  to  snatch  their  death-struggles,  whilst  others  drag- 
your  property  from  you  ;  but  quieter  ged  the  rider  to  the  ground,  and  stabbed 
times  are  noM'  coming,  I  hope.  him  with  their  broad-bladed  spears.  It 

“  But  noM',  to  give  you  an  account  of  was  a  fearful  sight,  and  on  me,  M’ho  had 
my  first  battle,  M'hich  1  M  as  led  to  fight  as  never  before  seen  a  man  shot  dead,  the 
folloM's:  effect  M'as  still  more  powerful  than  on 

“  I  M'as  living  M’ith  my  father  over  on  those  who  had  M'itnessed  such  scenes 
the  M'est  siile  of  the  mountains,  M'hen  we  many  times,  for  amongst  our  band  were 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  mas.sacre  boers  mIio  had  fought  several  times  with 
of  Iletief  and  his  party  by  the  Zooloos,  Moselekatse’s  M’arriors ;  but  none,  they 
and  also  of  the  slaughter  of  the  M-ives  and  1  afterM'ards  told  me,  ever  equaled  these 
children  M'ho  M'ere  found  unprotected  |  Zooloos  in  determination  and  (fierceness, 
around  the  liay  of  Xatal.  We  shot  them  down  by  hundreds,  but 

“  Messengers  ivere  sent  to  all  the  more  came  up  immediately  in  their  places. 
Mensch  about  us  to  ask  that  M’e  would  Our  chief,  Uys,  M’as  surrounded  and  killed, 
assemble  and  revenge  the  murder  of  our  and  several  others  of  our  party;  and  now 
friends  and  connections.  Nearly  every  our  only  endeavor  M’as  to  force  oiir  way 
man  amongst  us,  whether  old  or  young,  through  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  eflect  our 
responded  to  the  call,  and, we  assembled  escape  :  M’e  therefore  advanced  quickly 
to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred  and  upon  the  rear  division,  fired  a  volley,  and 
eighty,  under  Piet  Uys.  then  charged  at  the  opening  which  our 

“  Dividing  our  force  into  two  parties,  bullets  had  made  for  us.  It  M  as  not  M'ith- 
M’e  advanced  against  the  enemy,  and  out  the  loss  of  several  lives  that  M’e  es- 
ojHjued  fire  ujKni  them.  When  M'e  had  caped  from  our  dangerous  position,  for 
penetrated  some  distance  up  the  defile  on  the  M’arriors  did  not  give  M’ay,  and  our 
each  side  of  M’hich  the  Zooloos,  some  eight ,  road  was  made  over  the  bodies  of  the 
thousand  strong,  had  stationed  them-  ;  slain  or  M’ounded.  Many  of  the  latter 
selves,  we  heard  a  noise,  which  came  from  |  caught  hold  of  the  horses’  legs  as  the  ani- 
behiud  us,  and  M’e  then  saw  that  a  body  j  mals  passed  near  them,  and  thus  prevent- 
of  nearly  a  thousiuid  picked  men,  who  had  ,  ed  the  riders  from  escaping.  When  the 
been  lying  in  ambush,  had  noM’  cut  off  ^  country  became  more  open,  our  party 
our  retreat,  and  M’ere  closing  ni  upon  us.  j  was  able  to  maneuver  better,  and  then, 
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although  the  horses  were  nearly  knocked 
up,  the  Zooloos  W’ero  allowed  to  come 
within  a  convenient  distance,  when  the 
boers  fired  a  volley,  and  galloped  away  to 
load.  This  proceeding  soon  stopped  the 
pursuit  of  the  black  warriors,  who  return¬ 
ed  to  their  stronghold,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  two  or  three  volleys,  and  having 
suffered  severely  thereby. 

“  This  was  the  general  outline  of  the 
battle ;  but  now  I  will  tell  you  my  part 
in  the  performance.  When  we  charged 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Zooloos,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  line, 
what  the  Kodiebashes  call  ‘a  fi.anker,’ 
consequently,  I  was  more  exposed  than 
those  ■who  were  nearer  the  middle  of  our 
line.  We  dswhed  along  at  full  gallop,  and 
pretended  that  we  u’ere  going  to  fire 
every  moment,  but  our  guns  w’ere  not  re¬ 
loaded  ;  this,  however,  the  Caffres  did  not 
know.  As  we  passed  amongst  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  enemy,  half-a-dozen  men  rush¬ 
ed  at  me,  but  only  two  were  able  to  reach 
me.  One  of  them  threw  his  spear,  and 
wounded  me  in  the  thigh ;  the  other 
slashed  my  horse,  .and  nearly  hamstrung 
him.  Before  we  had  jounieyed  half  a 
mile,  I  found  that  I  should  soon  have  to 
stop,  for  my  horse  bled  freely,  and  could 
scarcelv  canter.  It  was  an  awfiil  thought 
to  think  that  I  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  these  blood-thirsty  savages  ;  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  other  result  likely  to 
happen,  for  in  a  few  minutes  my  horse 
sunk  under  me,  and  I  then  saw  that  he 
had  received  two  or  three  stabs  in  the 
belly,  probably  from  the  spears  of  those 
wounded  men  over  whom  we  had  ridden. 
1  called  to  some  of  the  Mensch  who  were 
near,  and  asked  them  to  stay  with  me, 
but  a  panic  apj)eared  to  have  seized  upon 
them,  and  they  cither  did  not  hear,  or  did 
not  heed.  Knowing  the  danger  of  re¬ 
maining  in  the  open  part,  I  ran  along  be¬ 
side  some  bushes,  until  1  found  a  thick  for¬ 
est  of  thorns  ;  into  this  I  d.a8hed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  found  a  quiet,  dark  corner,  I  stopped 
to  con.sider  wh.at  I  should  do.  Tlie  pros¬ 
pect  before  me  was  not  cheering,  for  I 
was  fully  sixty  miles  from  the  bay,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  that  my  party  u^ould  not 
halt  until  they  reached  this  spot,  and  also 
that  the  country  between  would  be  over¬ 
run  by  the  Zooloos.  First,  I  thought  of 
lying  concealed  until  night,  .and  then  at¬ 
tempting  p.art  of  the  journey;  but  the 
improbaUhty  of  finding  my  way  through 
the  bush,  and  the  certainty  of  being  dis- 
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covered  and  captured  by  the  Caffres  if  I 
followed  the  beaten  footpaths  by  •^vhich 
we  had  entered  the  country,  soon  caused 
me  to  relinquish  this  idea. 

“I  M’as  in  a  very  excited  8t.ate  ■\vhen 
I  thought  over  my  difficulties,  and  could 
not  resist  the  wish  to  peep  out  on  the 
open  country ;  so  I  crept  to  the  edge  of 
the  bush,  and  looked  all  round.  At  fii'st, 
all  appeared  quiet,  and  no  ])er8on  could 
be  seen  ;  but  shortly  after,  I  saw,  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me,  three  Zoo¬ 
loos,  one  of  whom  was  leading  a  horse. 
They  "U’ere  walking  slowly,  and  appeal  ed 
to  be  describing  one  to  the  other  their 
respective  performances.  A  thought  at 
once  entered  my  head  and  set  me  plan¬ 
ning.  In  the  country  between  me  and 
the  Caffres  were  several  clumps  of  bush, 
.and  I  at  once  determined  to  risk  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  these  men,  and  to  endeavor  to 
capture  the  horse. 

“The  plan  was  a  dangerous  one,  but 
my  ciwe  was  desperate.  Even  if  I  did 
gain  a  victory,  and  possess  myself  of  the 
horse,  there  was  still  no  very  great  chance 
of  escape,  for  I  must  pass  alone  over  many 
miles  of  country  in  which  strong  parties 
of  the  victorious  Zooloos  were  sure  to  bo 
on  the  look-out  for  stragglers  ;  still  there 
is  such  a  feeling  of  strength  comes  over 
us  when  we  are  mounted  on  a  good  horse, 
and  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was  the  schim- 
mel  of  one  of  our  men  who  had  been  kill¬ 
ed  e.arly  in  the  day. 

“  There  is  something  in  my  constitution 
— I  do  not  like  to  call  it  courage— that 
makes  me,  when  I  am  in  positions  of  great 
danger,  become  very  calm  and  calculating. 
Some  other  men  I  have  found  affected  in 
a  similar  manner,  whilst  others  become 
nervous  or  imprudent. 

“  When  the  thought  struck  me  to  at¬ 
tack  these  men,  I  made  all  my  plans  in  .an 
instant.  I  saw  that  they  were  approach¬ 
ing  some  rather  tall  trees,  when  appeared 
near  a  river,  and  between  me  and  this 
river  the  cover  was  tolerably  good.  I 
waited  until  the  party  were  hidden  from 
view,  and  then  ran  towards  them. 

“  I  looked  about  me,  and  fully  expected 
to  see  a  party  of  Zooloos  clnising  me,  but 
no  m.an  was  near.  I  could  hear  the 
shrieks  of  women  in  the  distance,  proba¬ 
bly  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain  on  the 
battle-field,  but  fortunately  for  me,  every 
one  appeared  too  busy  elsewhere  to  1m) 
examining  this  part  of  the  field.  Twice  I 
dropped  on  to  the  ground,  as  the  CaflVes 
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crossed  a  little  open  patch  of  grass,  and '  canse  any  alarm,  and  this  was  the  most 
once  I  crouched  behind  some  bushes,  and  '  trying  work  for  my  patience  that  I  ever 
feared  that  all  was  lost,  for  the  horse  re-  had  to  do.  Each  minute  was  now  of  im- 
cognized  my  dress,  j)ricked  up  his  ears,  portance.  The  report  of  my  gun  must 
and  turned  his  head  to  look  at  me.  I  was  have  alarmed  the  men  at  the  village ;  the 
scarcely  two  hundred  yards  distant  then ;  Catfre  who  had  escaped  would  inform 
and  had  the  Caffres  known  the  nature  of  them  of  my  solitary  position,  even  a  delay 
a  horse,  or  had  they  not  been  so  much  of  a  few  seconds  might  cause  me  to  be 
occupied  in  talking,  my  surprise,  which  I  unmercifully  torturea,  and  then  slaugh- 
knew  would  be  half  the  battle,  w'ould  |  tcred,  and  yet  I  knew  that  hurry  might 
have  failed.  Again  they  passed  between  I  spoil  all. 

thick  bushes,  and  again  I  ran  on.  I  pass- 1  “When  the  Caffre  who  was  leading  the 
ed  them  at  about  a  Inindrcd  yards’  dis-  horse  fell  to  the  ground,  the  animal  trot- 
tance,  but  well  concealed,  and  pushed  on  ted  off  to  about  fifty  yards’  distance,  and 
in  advance’,  and  lay  down  near  the  stream,  commenced  grazing.  When  I  approach- 
at  about  thirty  paces  from  the  path.  ed  him,  he  lifted  his  head,  and  moved 

I  was  very  hot,  and  my  hands  were  slowly  away  from  me.  I  stopped  instant¬ 
shaking  with  excitement,  for  the  struggle  ly,  and  walked  round  so  as  to  appear  by 
would  now  take  place  in  a  few  seconds.  I  no  means  anxious  to  catch  him.  After  two 
cocked  my  roer — fortunately,  it  had  two  or  three  times  W'alking  round  him,  each 
barrels — and  w'aited.  On  they  came  ;  I .  time  getting  nearer,  I  at  length  ventured 
could  hear  their  voices,  then  their  foot-  j  on  approaching  him. 
steps,  and  at  length  tliey  stood  within  “  Now,  I  had  often  noticed  that  if  you 
forty  paces  of  me.  I  allowed  them  to  ad-  w’cnt  up  to  a  horse  very  slowly,  and  con- 
vance  a  few  paces,  then  took  aim  at  the  tinned  saying,  ‘  Ah !  now,  good  horse,’ 
man  who  led  the  horse,  fired,  and  saw  and  all  that,  the  animal  usually  appeared 
him  inst.antly  fall  to  the  ground.  I  then  !  to  suspect  you  meant  some  mischief^  and 

covered  the  second  Caffre,  and  dropped '  mould  move  off ;  so,  trusting  that  the 

him.  j  schimmel  was  a  good  shooting  horse,  I 

Now',  if  the  third  m.an  had  known  that  loaded  my  gun  nearly  close  to  him,  and 
I  possessed  no  w'eaj)on  other  than  an  then  w’alked  straight  tow’ards  him,  as 
empty  gun,  which  I  did  not  like  to  stay  i  though  we  were  old  friends,  taking  care 
to  load,  he  would  probably  have  closed  to  advance  from  the  left  side.  To  my  joy 
with  me,  and  stabbed  me  with  his  assagai,  and  delight,  he  raised  his  head  from  feed- 
I  knew  that  if  I  showed  a  sign  of  fear,  he  ing,  but  stood  perfectly  quiet.  I  seized 
might  suspect  that  my  gun  had  power  to  '  the  bridle,  jumped  on  his  back,  and,  with 
throw  two  shots  only,  but  I  knew  that ;  a  hearty  ‘  trek,’  galloped  off. 
these  CaftVes  possessed  such  a  slight  :  “  Whilst  I  was  loading  ray  gun,  I  could 

knowledge  of  firearms,  that  they  w'cre  not ,  hear  the  conversation  of  some  Zooloos  in 
certain  Imw'  many  times  we  could  fire  the  distance :  these  men  were  shouting  to 
without  loading ;  so,  instantly  after  firing,  one  another  from  the  hill-tops,  and  I  knew 
I  jumped  from  my  concealment,  and ,  that  this  w’ould  entail  hard  riding  and  a 
pointed  my  gun  at  the  remaining  Caffre.  i  watchful  eye,  to  enable  me  to  escape  from 
lie  did  not  stop  for  inquiry,  but  jumi>ed  '  the  parties  which  w’ere  already  out  en- 
about  from  side  to  side  like  a  Duiker,  and  deavoring  to  secure  possession  of  all  the 
rushed  «lown  the  path  up  which  he  had  crossings  of  the  rivers ;  whilst  the  less 
just  come.  !  fleet  of  foot  Avould  watch  me  from  the 

“  Have  got  rid  of  these  men,  I  knew' '  hill-tops ;  but  now,  on  the  back  of  a  horse, 

that  only  a  small  part  of  my  work  w’as  I  felt  safe.  The  schimmel  galloped  strong, 
done,  for  I  was  not  certain  that  the  horse  and  felt  like  iron  under  me,  and  I  had  soon 
w'ould  allow  me  to  catch  him ;  and  if  he  ;  psisscd  over  three  or  four  miles ;  but  now 
were  to  gallop  off,  or  show  himself  shy,  I  I  had  a  bad  piece  of  bu.sh  to  pass  through, 
should  be  in  a  more  awkw’ard  position  and  I  suspected  that  the  enemy  were  there 
than  before,  because  now'  the  Zooloos  in  w'ait  for  me. 

knew  that  there  was  a  dismounted  white  “  When  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
man  near  them,  whom  they  could  easily  mile  of  the  bush,  which  I  saw  was  only 
surround  and  kill.  I  know  that  the  only  J  about  a  hundred  yards  in  extent,  I  pulled 
plan  to  adopt  to  catch  the  horse  was  to  i  up,  us  though  to  look  about  me,  but,  in 
approach  him  very  slowly,  so  as  not  to  1  reality,  to  note  if  any  path  other  than  that 
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by  which  I  was  approaching  led  through  and  thus  escaped.  I  rode  hard  for  the 
the  bushes.  I  saw  another  some  distance  next  two  hours,  but  did  not  see  another 
to  the  left ;  so  I  rode  down  towards  this,  friend  or  foe,  until  I  came  up  with  the 
as  though  I  purposed  passing  through  party  of  Mensch,  who  were  hastening 
over  this  path.  My  plan  succeeded,  for  I  down  to  the  bay  to  save  what  they  could, 
instantly  saw  several  black  heads  moving  either  by  treking  or  going  on  board  a 
along  very  quickly,  from  near  the  path  ship;  for  we  knew  tliat  the  Zooloos  would 
where  I  appeared  to  be  going,  to  that  by  be  down  upon  us  in  a  couple  of  days  at 
which  my  passage  was  now  expected,  farthest. 

“  I  rode  on  very  slowly,  and  as  though  “  I  have  been  in  many  a  8har[)  and  hard 
I  had  seen  nothing;  but  when  I  approach-  fight  since  that  day,  and  some  not  the 
od  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  dense  most  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  ;  but,  as 
bush,  I  turned  my  horse,  and  rode  full  I  told  you  at  the  commencement,  the  first 
gallop  towards  the  other  pathway,  and  battle,  like  the  first  of  every  thing,  is  that 
dashed  through  the  bushes,  fortunately  which  w’e  remember  the  best,  and  so  I 
without  interruption.  A  savage  yell,  can  recall  every  circumstance  attending 
firom  at  least  fifty  disappointed  Zooloos,  my  first  fight,  and  am  thus  able  to  tell  all 
greeted  me,  when  I  appeared  on  the  that  happened,  without  forgetting  one  in- 
other  side ;  for  I  had  drawn  their  ambus-  cideut,  or  even  the  feelings  which  1  then 
cade  from  the  one  pathway  to  the  other,  experienced.”  _ _ 
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Towards  the  end  of  Maria  Theresa’s  of  her  intended,  could  h.ave  been  more 
reign,  when  the  Empress-Queen  had  finish-  amiable.  What  was  still  better,  every 
ed  her  wars,  got  most  of  her  family  mar-  body  believed  that  Madame  von  Enslar’s 
ried,  and  established  strict  etiquette  at  amiability  was  a  genuine  article.  Had 
court,  there  appeared  among  the  rank  and  her  head  been  detachable,  any  acquaint- 
fashion  of  Vienna  a  lady,  whose  comings  ance  might  have  borrowed  it.  Whoever 
and  goings  wore  more  anxiously  watched,  was  in  difficulties,  might  count  on  her 
and  more  earnestly  talked  of,  than  ever  help  or  counsel,  and  inadame  was  not  a 
were  those  of  envoy  or  ambassador.  She  bad  advisor ;  but  her  chosen  field  of  labor, 
was  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  clever  and,  it  seemed,  of  delight,  too,  was  the 
nor  rich,  but  a  sti^-danie  or  pensioner  of  sick-room.  Beside  the  night-lamp  or  in 
one  of  those  institutions  so  abundant  in  the  darkened  chamber,  madame  was  at 
Germany,  which  w’ere  founded  by  the  home  in  any  body’s  house.  Her  quiet 
munificence  of  early  magnates  for  the  ways,  her  unwearied  care,  and  her  un¬ 
education  and  maintenance  of  the  undo-  questionable  abilities  in  the  manufacture 
wered  branches  of  their  family-trees,  of  soups,  jellies,  and  all  other  comforts 
Madame  von  Enslar,  as  the  lady  was  for  the  indisposed,  made  her  a  |)erfect 
called,  though  yet  in  single  blessedness —  treasure  to  all  who  intended  to  keep  their 
for  the  madame  came  with  the  stift — was  beds  for  some  time ;  but,  strange  to  say. 
on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  of  unquestion-  there  were  people  in  Vienna  who  W'ould 
ably  noble  birth,  had  been  maid  of  honor  rather  have  seen  the  most  slatternly  hos- 
to  the  Empress  w’hen  she  was  Arch-duch-  pital-nurse  at  their  bedsides.  The  morals 
ess,  and  could  still  boast  of  a  place  in  her  of  the  Austrian  capital  have  never  stood 
majesty’s  memory;  yet  no  frdtdein,  high,  and  superstitious  terrors  are  the 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  family  natural  accompaniments  of  such  society. 
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How  it  originated,  nobody  could  tell ;  but 
a  whisjKjr  gradually  crept  into  boudoir, 
drawing-room,  and  down  the  back-stairs, 
that  wherever  madaine  went  to  nurse  and 
tend  the  sick,  death  was  sure  to  follow 
her.  Examples  of  the  fact  might  be 
heard  in  every  circle.  Had  not  the  young 
Countess  Valsenburg  been  a  second  Hebe 
for  youth  and  health,  till  madame  went 
to  nurse  her  in  the  cold  she  caught  at  her 
Imperial  Majesty’s  Christmas  reception  ? 
yet  the  cold  turned  to  a  rapid  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  Countess  joined  her  ances¬ 
tors  in  the  family-vault  before  Easter. 
Did  not  theCanoness  of  Stofenhaim  look 
rather  too  rosy  for  a  lady  so  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  prayer  and  fasting,  till  she 
sprained  her  ankle  in  the  Ash-Wednesday 
procession,  and  madame  came  with  that 
inestimable  poultice  invented  by  the 
doctor  of  her  stift.  Nobody  ever  saw  the 
Canoness  looking  rosy  after  that.  One 
turn  of  sickness  followed  another,  and  her 
funeral  went  out  with  the  la.st  leaves  of 
the  summer.  Did  not  the  old  Baroness 
von  Hardenbach  belong  to  one  of  the 
toughest  families  in  all  Austria,  till  madame 
began  to  make  embrocations  for  the  rheu¬ 
matism  she  had  every  winter,  and  her 
heirs  were  agreeably  surprised  by  having 
to  provide  mourning  six  weeks  after  ? 
Similar  instances  were  on  record  among 
the  )»oor  whom  the  amiable  stift-dame 
visited.  The  servants  for  whom  she  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  the  tradesmen  in  whose  fami¬ 
lies  she  took  an  interest — doctors,  lawyers, 
and  priests  —  all  believed  in  this  bad 
luck;  but  nobody  undertook  to  explain 
her  connection  with  the  King  of  Ter¬ 
rors.  That  she  had  a  criminal  hand 
in  the  business,  could  not  be  even  im¬ 
agined.  Besides  having  no  motive  for 
any  body’s  removal,  no  legacy  to  expect, 
no  rival  to  get  rid  of,  Madame  von  Enslar 
was  a  frank,  honest,  good-natured  soul, 
the  very  opposite  of  all  who  ever  dealt  in 
poisons. 

Neverthele.ss,  she  visited  the  sick,  and 
the  sick  died ;  the  whisper  was  loud  in 
the  city,  but  low  in  the  court.  Though 
Prince  Kaunitz,  that  mighty  minister  who 
never  ]>ermitted  the  decease  of  any  body 
to  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  had  also 
forbidden  the  utterance  of  her  name ; 
though  Joseph  1 1,  had  consulte*!  Mesmer 
on  the  subject,  it  was  said  without  etfcct, 
the  Empress-Queen  would  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  existence  of  such  tales.  Ma¬ 
dame  had  been  her  maid  of  honor,  and 


her  confessor  was  the  lady’s  distant  rela¬ 
tion.  To  believe  any  thing  more  than 
her  Imperial  Majesty  would  have  been  a 
decided  infraction  of  etiquette.  Tlie  Vien¬ 
nese  world  of  fashion  was  therefore 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  retailing 
those  startling  facts  under  the  seal  of 
secresy,  and  keeping  its  own  maladies 
from  coming  to  madame’s  ears ;  but  in 
proj)ortion  as  the  stift-dame  was  a  terror 
to  its  brave  and  fair,  when  themselves 
were  concerned,  so  did  she  become  their 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  case  of  old  and 
wealthy  relations,  troublesome  dependents, 
creditors,  obstructors,  some  said  spouses 
— in  short,  anybody  whom  it  was  desirable 
to  get  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  proverbial  that  those  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  report  are  generally  the  last 
to  hear  it.  Madame  von  Enslar  went  on 
attending  masses,  making  clothes  for  the 
poor,  and  compounding  good  things  for 
the  indisposed,  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  hopes  and  fears  which  hung  upon 
her  visits.  From  her  youth,  which  the 
world  now  around  her  regarded  as  a  long 
I)a8t  and  primitive  time,  she  had  lived  in 
the  Stifthouse — an  establishment  where 
young  ladies  were  educated,  and  older  ones 
dwelt  in  a  somewhat  conventual  fashion, 
with  daily  prayers,  solemn  observance  of 
fast  and  festival,  and  great  execution  done 
in  needlework  and  cookery.  Whether  it 
were  the  practice  of  stifthouses  in  general, 
of  madame’s  in  particular,  or  the  lady’s  own 
disposition  that  obtained  such  credit,  cer¬ 
tain  it  was  that  she  had  come  to  the  capital 
after  residing  the  ap]>ointed  twenty  years 
under  the  stift-mother’s  superintendence, 
with  the  neat  black  dress  and  gold  cruci¬ 
fix  of  the  institution,  and  no  tendency 
whatever  to  intrigue,  scandal,  or  curiosity 
touching  her  neighbor’s  affairs.  The  good 
woman  was  congratulating  herself'  on  the 
excellent  health  with  which  lier  friends 
were  blessed,  in  the  third  winter  of  her 
sojourn  at  Vienna.  None  of  all  her  ac¬ 
quaintances  would  acknowledge  that  they 
or  theirs  were  ill,  or  likely  to  be  so  ;  the 
poor  whom  she  visited  were  equally  free 
from  complaints,  her  own  and  her  friends’ 
servants  declared  themselves  in  a  most 
satisfactory  condition  ;  when  a  transaction 
occurred  which  convinced  even  the  Em¬ 
press-Queen,  and  enlightened  madame  on 
the  mysterious  part  of  her  owm  history. 

The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  was  one  of 
the  richest  churchmen  in  the  empire.  He 
I  had  estates  both  in  Austria  and  the  Tyrol, 
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large  deposits  in  the  imperial  bank, 
revenues  from  shrines,  bridges,  and  high¬ 
ways,  his  vineyards  produced  the  beat  wine, 
his  park  contained  the  finest  game,  and 
his  country-house  was  delightfully  situated 
on  a  rising  -  ground  overlooking  the 
Danube,  and  within  two  German  mdes  of 
Vienna.  There  Ludwig  First  enfield  lived 
in  princely  splendor  and  high  favor  with 
Maria  Theresa.  Almost  forty  years  before, 
when  a  rival  kaiser  had  been  crowned  at 
Linz — when  her  right  was  assailed  by  all ! 
the  princes  who  had  promised  to  maintain 
it — when  the  Holy  See  stood  prudently 
aloo^  to  see  which  side  should  win,  he 
had  gallantly  championed  her  cause  in  and 
out  of  canonicals,  canvassed  the  states  of 
Hungary,  gave  sage  counsel  in  the  imper¬ 
ial  closet,  and  advanced  money  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war.  The  wisdom  which  the 
Archbishop  had  displayed  in  those  days  j 
of  uncertainty,  made  his  advice  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  Empress-Queen,  that  he  rarely  j 
visited  his  palace  in  Salzburg,  or  his  castle  i 
in  Swabia,  but  resided  chiefly  at  his  j 
country-house,  within  reach  of  the  court, 
the  theaters,  and  the  news.  His  grace  ! 
received  the  best  company  in  Vienna ;  her  j 
majesty  and  all  the  Imperial  family  honor- 1 
ed  his  state-balls  with  their  presence ;  he  ; 
had  the  choicest  pictures,  the  rarest  china,  i 
the  most  select  conservatories,  and  his  j 
mansion  was  kept  in  all  sorts  of  propriety  j 
by  the  administration  of  Madame  ^gan- 1 
dorf,  his  widowed  niece,  and  her  three 
grown  -  up  daughters.  Madame  Segan- 
dorf’s  husband  had  been  a  Count  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  His  estates  were 
lost  partly  in  the  war  with  France,  and 
partly  at  French  hazard.  Mother  and 
daughters  had  consequently  no  provision 
becoming  their  rank,  but  they  were  all 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  devotedly 
attached  to  their  wealthy  uncle. 

The  spiritual  lord  of  Salzburg  was 
verging  on  seventy-five,  but  still  a  stately 
figure  at  the  levee  and  a  dreaded  antag¬ 
onist  at  the  chess-board.  As  became  an 
archbishop  so  high  in  imperial  favor,  he 
was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  every 
virtue.  The  court-poets  spoke  of  his 
canonization  as  an  event  to  be  expected  ; 
the  inferior  clergy  agreed  that  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise  was 
ready.  Nevertheless,  Lugwig  Firsten- ! 
field  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  his  choice  [ 
tokay,  his  first  -  rate  venison,  and  his 
elegant  country-house,  of  which  he  gave  j 


a  convincing  proof  by  keeping  its  doors 
steadilv  closed  against  Madame  von  Kn- 
slar.  ^e  Archbishop  did  not  believe  the 
idle  talcs  that  were  afloat,  any  more  than 
his  imperial  patroness;  after  her  majesty’s 
example,  he  did  not  even  notice  them, 
and  greeted  the  stift-dame,  when  he  met 
her  in  society,  with  almost  paternal  kind¬ 
ness.  Yet,  while  his  hospitalities  were 
extended  to  rich  and  poor,  home-bom  and 
foreign,  M’ho  had  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  noble  blood,  madame  was  never  invited 
M'ithin  his  walls  or  grounds. 

The  lady  would  have  been  probably 
content  to  see  herself  thus  overlooked  for 
life,  but  it  did  not  tally  M'ith  another 
lady’s  plans.  In  a  moment  of  amiable 
weakness,  some  years  before,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  permitted  his  niece  to]|lcam 
that  his  will  was  made  in  favor  of  herself 
and  daughters.  There  were  none  of  them 
growing  younger.  The  grafs  and  counts 
to  whom  the  junior  ladies  aspired,  some 
how  found  out  that  no  dowry  could  be 
expected  till  their  uncle’s  death,  and  were 
not  in  haste  to  propose.  Madame  Segan- 
dor^  being  still  a  fine  woman,  had  con¬ 
siderable  calculations  on  an  old  prince 
with  heavily  encumbered  estates  and  a 
habit  of  incessant  gambling,  and  while 
her  solicitude  regarding  the  health  and 
welfare  of  her  dear  uncle  daily  increased, 
she  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  the  stift- 
dame  invited  to  bis  country-house.  Even 
the  efforts  of  widows  are  not  always 
crowned  nith  success.  The  praises  of 
inadame’s  piety,  humility,  and  unbounded 
reverence  for  his  grace,  were  sounded 
without  effect.  Then  madame  herself 
was  stirred  up  to  make  advances.  It  W'as 
a  pity  the  Archbishop  should  neglect  her 
so  ;  some  body  must  have  prejudiced  his 
mind  against  her ;  there  were  always  ill- 
natured  people  in  the  world ;  perhaps 
they  had  led  him  to  believe  th.at  she  was 
careless  of  his  good  opinion  and  great 
interest  at  court.  It  might  be  M  ell  to'get 
in  his  way  at  times,  talk  of  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  pictures,  and  hint  a  strong  desire 
to  see  them.  These  stratagems,  and 
many  more,  were  tried,  but  all  in  vain. 
His  grace  would  t.ake  no  hints,  and  hear 
no  insinuations.  Poor  mad.ame,  constantly 
reminded  of  the  fact,  began  to  think  it 
the  black  cloud  of  her  life  th.at  she  was 
shut  out  from  his  coimtry'-house ;  com¬ 
plained  of  it  to  all  her  acquaintances, 
grieved  over  it  in  secret,  and  was  thinking 
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of  ofTeritif:^  to  the  most  benevolent  saints 
on  the  subject,  when  by  chance  she  hit  on 
a  more  direct  expedient. 

Passing  through  the  Jews’  quarter  in 
one  of  her  missions  of  charity,  she  saw  | 
hanging  in  the  sliop  of  a  noted  dealer  in 
second  -  hand  garments  a  magnificent 
morning-gown  of  crimson  damask,  flower¬ 
ed  wiih  gold.  Being  a  woman,  the  stift- 
dame  was  taken  cai)tivc  by  its  grandeur. 
Moreover,  it  looked  perfectly  new.  The 
Archbisliop  hud  a  special  liking  for  splen¬ 
did  attire  ;  and  if,  as  Solomon  told  her,  a 
gift  made  room  for  a  man,  such  a  present 
w'ould  certainly  secure  a  lady  place  at  his 
board  and  in  his  ball-room.  The  Jew’s 
price  was  low  compared  with  the  actual 
value  of  the  robe ;  it  had  come  into  his 
hands  by  some  chance  of  trade,  and  did 
not  suit  his  customers.  Yet  decidedly 
cheap  as  it  was,  the  cost  would  leave 
inudame  nothing  to  ofl'er  that  Christmas 
at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  who  happened 
to  be  the  patron-saint  of  her  stift.  ilow- 
ever,  the  Archbishop’s  good  graces  were 
in  prospect.  Madame  went  straight  home 
for  all  her  savings,  piiid  for  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  morning-gown,  saw  it  safely  packed 
up,  and  felt  herself  an  already  invited 
guest,  when  it  was  deposited,  box  and  all, 
in  a  private  cupboard,  to  be  seen  by 
nobody  till  it  was  dispatched  to  the 
country-house,  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  his 
Grace  of  Salzburg. 

Christmas  was  the  Archbishop’s  birth¬ 
day,  which  retunied  for  the  seventy-fifth 
time  that  year,  and  he  determined  to 
oelebrate  it  with  more  than  usual  festivity. 
The  uttermost  branches  of  his  family  were 
invited  months  before,  and  gladly  obeyed 
the  summons  of  their  rich  and  reverend 
relative.  They  came  from  the  hills  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy ; 
from  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  the 
borders  of  Unssia ;  for  the  house  of  First- 
entield  was  numerously  represented  ;  and 
wherever  the  Hapsburg  scepter  ruled, 
there  were  itsboughs  to  be  found  flourishing 
in  the  law,  in  the  church,  or  in  the  army. 
Gifts  came  in  as  well  as  friends — when 
did  a  rich  man’s  birthday  lack  presents? 
— but  among  them  there  was  nothing  so  i 
splendid,  nothing  so  much  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  taste,  as  the  magnificent  morning- 
gown,  sent  just  as  it  came  from  the  Jew’s  i 
shop,  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty  messenger,  ^ 
with  a  note  which  it  had  cost  the  stift-  j 
dame  two  sleepless  nights  to  compose,  j 
llis  grace  was  delighted,  and  all  his  ^ 


assembled  relations  envied  the  lucky 
sender,  excejtt  Madame  Segandorf^  who 
returned  to  her  praises  with  fresh  vigor, 
hinted  that  she  feared  the  poor  lady  had 
j  but  a  lonely  Christmas  ;  every  body  had 
not  a  dear,  kind  uncle  like  her  and  her 
girls.  The  Archbishop  took  no  notice  of 
these  grateful  remarks,  but  as  the  present 
had  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  he 
did  inadamc  the  honor  of  w’earing  it  at. 
his  birthday  levee. 

Every  body  admired  the  morning- 
gown.  The  8{M)rt8  of  the  day,  the  morn¬ 
ing  mass,  and  the  evening  banquet,  all 
went  ott’  well.  The  Bishop’s  health  was 
drunk  in  old  Austrian  fashion  —  good 
w'ishes,  jiredictions,  and  prayere  for  length 
of  days  and  increase  of  dignity,  even  to 
the  Cardinal’s  hat,  were  made  on  his 
behalf;  but  before  the  rejoicings  were 
fairly  over,  it  was  observed  that  his  Grace 
did  not  look  quite  Avell.  Next  morning, 
he  was  decidetlly  indisposed  ;  his  anxious 
relations,  not  knowing  the  state  of  his 
will,  remained  in  the  house  to  see  what 
turn  the  illness  would  take ;  but  first 
Madame  Segandorf  sickened  also  ;  then 
her  daughters,  one  after  another ;  then 
the  cousins,  cousins-in-law,  noble  ladies, 
and  high  oificials  who  had  assembled 
round  the  Bishop’s  festive  board,  began 
to  complain  and  retire  to  their  chambers. 
Half  the  physicians  of  repute  in  Vienna 
were  in  full  action  at  the  country-house. 
At  first,  they  thought  something  might 
have  gone  wrong  at  the  banquet,  and  a 
strict  search  after  poison  was  commenced ; 
but  in  a  short  time  it  became  evident  that 
the  disease  was  small-pox.  The  dread 
.and  devastation  which  attended  that  ma¬ 
lady  over  all  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  matters  of  history.  It  was 
the  desolater  of  i)alace  and  cottage,  and 
the  plague  of  preceding  ages  had  no  such 
terrors  lor  men.  In  the  Bishop’s  country- 
house,  its  visitation  came  with  a  malignity 
never  equaled.  All  w'ho  sickened,  died  ; 
all  who  fled  were  seized  on  their  home¬ 
ward  ways.  The  prel.ate  himself  survived 
the  widow  and  her  daughters,  who  had 
been  in  such  haste  for  his  testament,  only 
I  a  few  days ;  and  before  the  new  year  was 
a  month  old,  the  numerous  house  of  First- 
enlield  was  so  diminished,  that  its  large 
i  possessions  fell  to  three  poor  priests  and 
I  an  old  doctor  of  laws,  who  by  common 
j  consent,  built  a  monastery  for  the  brothers 
j  of  Lazarus  on  the  site  of  the  elegant 
i  country-house. 
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The  coart  and  the  public  woke  up  as  I 
they  seldom  wake  in  Austria.  A  strict 
investi^tion  regarding  the  stift-dame’s 
present  was  set  on  foot,  and  by  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  police  it  was  discovered  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  wardrobe  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  been  worn  for  the  first 
time  in  the  attack  of  small-pox  which 
finished  his  reign.  As  nstial  in  those 
times,  every  thing  worn  by  his  departed 
majesty  on  that  occasion  was  supposed  to 
have  been  burned ;  but  the  magnificent 
morning-gown  tempted  a  covetous  valet ; , 
he  saved  it  from  the  fire ;  sold  it  to  a ! 
traveling  Jew,  under  a  stipulation  never  i 


to  show  it  on  French  ip'ound :  thus  it 
had  found  its  way  to  Vienna,  and  been 
purchased  by  the  unlucky  Madame  von 
Enslar.  The  sifting  of  the  transaction 
not  only  confirmed  the  public  belief  in  her 
connection  with  the  last  enemy,  but 
induced  the  Empress-Queen  to  command 
her  immediate  retirement  to  her  stifl- 
house,  which  she  never  again  quitted ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  given  currency  to  a 
popular  superstition,  which  still  prevails 
in  Upper  Austria,  where  every  out-of-the 
way  village  has  some  tale  regarding  the 
unconscious  powers  of  some  old  man  or 
woman  known  as  the  Death-bringor. 


From  Chambers's  Jonrnal. 

A  WIFE’S  DISTRESSES. 


CUAPTEB  I. 

I  WAS  bom  an  heiress.  Tlie  day  I  en¬ 
tered  the  world,  my  poor  dear  mother 
left  it.  I  was  her  first  and  only  child ; 
and  my  father,  who  loved  her  passionately, 
was  satlly  grieved  at  his  loss.  The  very 
light  of  his  eyes  was  gone,  and  in  her 
place  he  had  only  me — a  sickly,  irritating 
baby,  so  ix>or  a  comfort,  and  so  great  a 
care.  Mamma’s  property  was  secured  to 
me,  and  till  I  came  of  age,  papa  was  to 
enjoy  the  interest  of  it.  Dear  jiapa,  how 
faithfully  he  carried  out  all  the  implied 
conditions  of  that  will,  how  tenderly  he 
loved  me,  not  surely  for  my  own  sake, 
but  for  hers  that  was  gone.  He  spared 
neither  time  nor  expense  to  make  me  the 
most  accomplished  of  my  sex ;  every  thing 
that  could  possibly  tend  to  improve  me, 
mentally  or  physically,  was  freely  granted, 
and  I  grew  up  fully  prepartni  to  support 
the  position  that  came  to  me  by  birth. 
But  as  the  sunshine  seldom  lasts  through 
the  day,  my  good,  dear,  self-sacrificing 
papa  was  taken  from  me  when  1  was  on 
the  eve  of  womanhood,  and  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  life.  He  did  his  best  to 
secure  me  from  my  inevitable  dangers; 
be  left  for  my  guardians  his  two  cousins 


and  former  companions,  who  were  honest 
above  suspicion,  and  only  anxious  to  do 
their  duty  to  me.  Under  their  care  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  studies,  and  still  lived  in  se¬ 
clusion,  spending  only  the  interest  of  the 
interest  of  my  fortune ;  and  so  I  grew  and 
grew,  and  lived  on  in  an  ideal  world, 
dreaming  rather  than  acting,  and  feeding 
an  already  too  active  imagination.  But 
there  are  few  lives  so  quiet  that  have  not 
some  gay  occasions,  and  so  it  happened 
to  me  when  I  was  somewhat  past  twenty. 
I  was  staying  with  my  aunt  at  Homgrave, 
which  happened  to  be  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Wessex  militia.  Wherever  there 
are  military,  there  are  sure  to  be  music 
and  dancing.  A  ball  celebrated  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  period  of  annual  training, 
and  every  body  in  Homgrave  was  going. 
I  protested  to  all  my  aequaintances  that 
I  did  not  care  for  balls — that  I  had  never 
danced  much  —  and  that  my  guardians,  I 
knew,  did  not  think  well  of  those  promis- 
cuoiis  meeting.s  in  countrv  towns.  But 
flattery  soon  conquered  all  my  scmples. 
I  could  not  resist  being  told  that  with  my 
beauty  and  my  known  wealth  1  should  be 
the  pride  of  the  ball.  And  why,  thought 
I,  have  these  advantages,  and  not  enjoy 
them  ?  It  was  a  mischievous  spirit  that 
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urged  me  to  such  an  exhibition  of  vanity ; 
but  wlio  that  has  felt  the  pleasure  of  being 
admired,  can  refrain  sometimes  from  in¬ 
dulging  in  it?  I  went  to  the  ball  with 
some  friends,  and  dressed,  I  felt,  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  I  w’ore  some  of  my  family  jewels, 
which  were  valuable  enough  to  show 
every  one  my  wealth,  even  if  it  were  not 
known. 

How  brilliant,  how  gay,  how  nnlike  J 
every  thing  else  in  our  quiet  monotonous  I 
lives,  a  well-lighted  ball-room  is  —  how  | 
fair)’-like  and  bewitching  the  elegances  of 
costume,  liow  joyous  the  atmosphere,  how  | 
inspiriting  the  music  of  the  d.ance.  I  had  i 
not  been  in  the  room  ten  minutes  before 
I  felt  how  flat  and  tame  my  life  had  i 


I  right,  .and  enjoyed  myself  exceedingly ; 
but  was  it  not  partly  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
'  ing  Captain  Norman  that  I  acted  thus? 

'  At  any  rate,  I  did  meet  him,  and,  of 
course,  as  oj (port unities  will  occur  when 
hearts  are  willing,  we  improved  our  ac¬ 
quaintance.  I  was  soon  desperately  in 
love.  I  believe  I  would  have  given  up  all 
for  that  man,  even  then.  He  was  no  less 
ardent ;  and  seeing,  as  he  must  have  done, 
my  disjKTsilion,  he  was  not  slow  in  breath¬ 
ing  his  vows,  and  asking  my  love.  It  had 
been  given  long  bt*fore,  though  in  secret ; 
and  now  there  liad  been  mutual  confession. 
How  smoothly  every  thing  went  in  the 
dreams  of  tlmt  happy  hour — nothing  was 
wanting  but  my  guardians’  consent,  for  I 


hitherto  been  as  compared  with  the  en¬ 
chanting  present.  I  u’as  not  wrong  in 
the  anticipation  of  my  success.  I  was  | 
eagerly  sought  as  a  ]>.artner,  and  engaged 
for  every  dance  of  the  evening.  I  used 
to  fancy  young  men  were  much  alike ;  tall 
or  short,  dark  or  fair,  they  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  8.ay  the  8.ame  things,  to  have 
the  s.ame  ambitions,  objects,  and  thoughts ;  j 
to  be,  in  short,  uniformly  uninteresting. 

I  came  back  from  that  ball  an  altered 
being.  One  there  was  who  had  danced 


was  not  yet  of  age,  and  for  th.at  I  impa¬ 
tiently  waited.  At  length  their  answer 
came ;  it  w.as  written  in  the  joint-name  of 
both,  and  w.as  .as  kind  in  expression  and 
feeling  as  their  letters  had  ever  been.  It 
made  me  feel  very,  very  sad,  and  almost 
w'icked  in  my  love ;  and  yet,  in  what  they 
tohl  me,  there  was  no  appearance  of  ill- 
feeling  ;  their  honesty  w’as  unimpeachable, 
and  what  purpose  could  their  warnings 
serve?  Still  my  betrothed  husband,  my 
beau-ideal,  was,  in  their  language,  a  very 


more  often  with  me,  who  seemed  to  say  ;  doubtful,  even  dangerous  character.  “  His 
precisely  what  I  cared  to  listen  to,  to  family  is  .aristocratic  by  birth,  but  sehlom 
think  precisely  what  I  felt,  and  to  meet  |  visited,  and  there  is  a  hereditary  danger 
my  ideal  of  a  man  in  some  unaccountably  in  the  blood ;  he  is  known  to  be  fascin.at- 
wondei'ful  u  ay.  I  do  believe  in  love  at  ing,  and  very  clever,  an  adminable  actor, 
sight ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  could  [this  cut  me  to  the  heart,]  but  changeable, 
no  more  help  loving  th.at  man,  than  I '  violent,  unreliable.”  They  warnecl  me  to 
could  have  felt  a  passion  for  any  other  of !  beware  of  letting  my  feelings  be  too  much 
mv  partners.  He  was  a  Captain  Norm.an.  j  engaged,  as  such  an  alliance  could  not 
His  father  I  had  heard  mentioned  as  a  cold,  result  well.  This  letter  was  the  first  great 


stem,  hard-hearted  aristocrat;  while  the  !  shock  I  had  ever  had;  my  life  hitherto 


son  was  as  kind  and  generous  .as  if  all  his 
ancestors  had  been  profession.al  philan- 
throjiists.  I  fancied  he  w’.as  jileased  with 
me ;  otherwise,  why  did  he  dance  again 
and  again  with  me,  and  u’hy  did  he  hope, 
when  M’e  parted,  that  wo  should  meet 
again  ?  I  heard  him  answer  to  some 
question  put  bv  a  bystander,  “  Very,  very 
charming.”  AVas  it  I  ? 


had  been  so  calm,  that  I  was  quite  un- 
[>repared  for  such  a  blow'.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  all  the  world  opposisl  our  union, 
and  combined  to  make  me  wretched  ;  but 
this  feeling,  in  itself,  only  drew  me  closer 
to  Arthur.  To  his  impatient  pleadings 
for  our  union,  I  urged  my  present  de¬ 
pendence,  and  the  iui|H>ssibility  of  mar¬ 
riage  till  I  was  of  age,  w'hich  w'ould  occur 
in  three  months.  This  interval  passtnl  in 


But  now  the  ball  was  over,  there  was  a  a  mixed  state  of  anxiety  and  pleasure ; 
reaction,  and  I  felt  sadder  and  duller  than  delight  in  the  society  of  Arthur,  but  with 
I  had  ever  been  before.  But  my  pride  a  constantly  irritaing  remembrance  of  tho 
W’as  roused.  I  would  display  my  wealth  warning  I  had  received.  At  length,  my 
in  some  way,  and  not  live  on  as  if  pinched  birthday  drew  so  near  that  I  determined 
by  poverty.  I  was  fond  of  driving.  1  to  see  my  lawyer,  and  make  my  own  dis- 
would  have  a  ]>air  of  jionies,  and  drive  position  of  my  projHjrty,  to  bo  signed 
them  myself ;  there  would,  at  Ic.ast,  be  when  of  age.  Arthur  nobly  asked  nothing 
some  excitement  about  that.  I  was  quite  from  me,  though  he  must  have  known  my 
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wealth,  and  I  knew  Ids  comparative  pov¬ 
erty.  In  a  feelins;  of  generosity  at  Ixis 
noble  disintcresteilness,  I  determined  to 
give  him  the  half  of  my  property  irrevoc¬ 
ably,  but  to  resei’ve  for  the  day  he  should 
call  me  wife  to  tell  him  what  I  had  done. 
On  the  evening  before  my  birthday  and 
our  wedding-day,  I  received  a  large 
packet  of  papers  from  iny  late  guardians 
— kind,  pensively  kind,  but  unaltered  in 
expression.  In  resigning  their  charge, 
they  said  that  my  conduct  had  been  ex¬ 
emplary  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
duties ;  they  had  never  had  any  difference 
with  me,  and  every  recommendation  save 
one  had  been  dutii^ully  attend  to.  “  Now 
I  w’as  my  own  mistress,  and  although  they 
must  deeply  regret  the  step  I  was  about 
to  take,  they  earnestly  trusted  that  their 
former  anticipations  might  prove  incor¬ 
rect,  and  that  my  future  lot  might  be  as 
happy  as  my  merits  deserved.”  I  wrote 
them  a  grateful  answer,  and  thanked 
them  from  my  heart  for  all  their  services. 
The  next  day,  I  was  married.  The  wed¬ 
ding  was  quite  jxrivate;  neither  Arthur 
nor  I  cared  to  have  it  gay ;  to  me,  ho 
was  all  in  all,  and  no  numbers  could  have 
given  mo  additional  pleasure.  A  small 
party  at  breakfast,  a  lew  tears,  and  then 
we  left  for  a  long  wedding-tour,  that  had 
been  arranged  previously. 


CHAPTER  II. 

For  the  first  few  months  our  lives  were 
as  happy  as  it  seems  to  me  possible  for 
human  lives  to  be ;  indeed,  after  such 
happiness,  we  must  expect  to  have  much 
that  is  desolate  and  sad,  or  our  lot  on 
earth  would  not  be  ivhat  we  know  it  is. 
I  w'ill  not  say  that  I  did  not  discover  in 
Arthur  some  signs  of  a  naturally  impe¬ 
tuous  temper,  in  fact,  some  faults ;  but  he 
was  not  at  all  the  less  charming  than  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  and  his  love  for  me  seemed 
firm  and  strong.  Wc  made  a  great  tour 
of  some  seven  months  or  more,  and  visited 
in  succession  every  thing  that  is  w'orth 
seeing  in  Europe.  We  traveled  in  great 
state — Arthur  had  his  own  valet,  I,  my 
maid — and  w’e  engaged  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  courier  at,  1  must  confess,  rather 
an  extravagant  rate.  His  salary  was  as 
large  as  the  most  gifted  man  of  his  age 
could  hare  earned  by  any  occupation 
other  than  that  of  music;  but  he  was 


“  unique.”  I  forgot  how  it  was  that  we 
staid  so  long  at  Baden-Baden  on  our 
return  home ;  but  I  had  not  been  so  well, 
and  Arthur  thought  rest  would  restore 
me.  However,  it  was  there  tliat  Arthur’s 
manner  first  altered  to  me ;  be  was  less 
attentive,  less  devoted  than  before.  I 
sometimes  fancied  that  he  staid  away  to 
help  on  my  recovery,  as  his  presence  al- 
Avays  excited  me.  One  evening,  I  know 
not  why,  after  passing  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  filling  up  a  sketch  made  in 
Rome,  I  felt  an  unusual  wisli  to  join  the 
gay  throng  in  the  Kursaal.  I  waited, 
tliinking  Arthur  would  return,  intending 
to  ask  him  to  take  me  there.  I  waited 
some  time  —  it  was  rather  late  —  and  ho 
had  usually  returned  before.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  and  seek  him  myself;  and 
hastily  changing  my  dross,  and  somewliut 
concealing  my  features,  I  set  forth  on  iny 
search.  I  looked  for  him  in  vain  in  many 
a  well-lighted  saloon  ;  he  was  not  among 
the  dancers.  I  thought  he  might  possibly 
1>e  detained  in  some  more  than  usually 
fii-scinating  waltz ;  but  no.  I  was  afraid 
of  being  recognized  by  some  of  our  nu¬ 
merous  acquaintances,  but  fortunately  I 
was  not.  At  length  I  reached  that  room 
of  rooms  which  nmkes  Baden-Baden  a 
Vesuvius  of  danger — that  crater  of  excite¬ 
ment  which  swallows  all  its  victim.s — the 
gambling-table.  As  I  entered,  a  pang 
shot  through  my  frame ;  Arthur  surely 
could  not  be  there.  The  old  doubtful 
warning  flashed  before  me,  and  I  felt  fear¬ 
fully  wretched,  but  it  was  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Before  my  eyes  were  the  tables, 
and  seated  round  that  mixture  of  every 
age  and  country,  to  whom  alike,  savage 
and  civilized,  gambling  is  the  common 
pleasure.  I  stood  halt-concealed  in  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  players.  Tho 
stakes  were  evidently  high,  for  little  gold 
was  passing,  and  memoranda  on  paper 
were  mostly  exchanged.  The  game  must 
indeed  be  excitiiig,  for  altliough  a  perfect 
stranger  to  it,  even  as  a  sjiectator  I  w'as 
intere-sted,  almost  bewildered,  in  watching 
it.  Opposite  to  me  w'as  one  of  the  play¬ 
ers,  who  soon  absorbed  my  attention,  to 
the  exclusion  of  ail  the  othei's.  I  followed 
his  play  with  all  my  attention,  though  I 
could  not  tell  why.  In  my  absorption,  I 
forgot  the  motive  that  brought  me  there. 
There  was  a  striking  resemblance  to  some 
face  I  knew  well  that  riveted  me,  and  yet 
my  brain  whirled  to  such  a  degree  I  could 
not  tell  Avhose  image  it  was.  His  hair 
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was  dark  and  curlinj;,  his  forehead  clear 
and  hifrh,  the  whole  face  intellectual,  while 
a  rather  heavy  mustache  detracted  from 
the  otherwise  open  expression.  Ilis  dress 
was  peculiar.  The  excitement  of  the 
j;ame  played  in  every  muscle  of  his  face. 
He  was  evidently  a  habitual  gambler:  he 
received  his  gains  and  paid  his  losses  with 
a  manner  that  proved  his  h.abits.  But 
to-night  hoAV  fearfully  was  he  losing! 
Time  after  lime,  fortune  went  against 
him,  and  check  after  check  left  his  hands. 
His  manner,  though  still  restrained,  was 
becoming  violent.  At  last  he  lost  once 
more :  I  felt  it  was  his  ruin,  for  he  rose — 
a  buniing  sjHjt  on  each  check — and  stood 
with  gl.aring  eyes,  looking  before  him. 
Our  eves  met;  his  face  glowed  with  the 
reflection  of  a  furnace,  and  then  turned 
deadly  pale.  O  agony !  that  moment 
had  revealed  all.  In  those  eyes,  in  that 
burning  face,  in  that  marble  reaction,  I 
beheld  —  I  knew  it  at  once,  despite  the 
false  mustache  and  deceptive  costume — 
my  husband,  my  Arthur,  my  adored  — 
false  to  his  honor,  for  he  had  promised  me 
not  to  play!  Oh!  that  fatal  warning — too 
late,  too  late !  I  h.ad  no  time  to  think, 
for  in,  an  instant  he  was  beside  me.  “  You 
dare”  he  said,  “to  pry  into  my  amuse¬ 
ments,  to  follow  me  in  disguise and  mad¬ 
man  that  he  was,  he  gave  me  a  blow  that 
bore  me  to  the  ground. 

I  remember  nothing  more.  When  I 
awoke  in  the  morning,  after  a  distressing, 
restless  night,  I  was  in  a  raging  fever : 
the  doctor  pronounced  me  in  a  very  cri¬ 
tical  state;  nothing  but  perfect  quiet 
could  save  my  life,  and  how  was  that  to 
be  obtained  when  my  anxieties  must  be 
permanent?  But  where  was  Arthur? 
Was  he  ashamed  to  appear,  or  had  he  re¬ 
turned  desperately  to  his  ruin?  I  im¬ 
plored  his  8erv.ant  to  try  and  find  him, 
and  was  in  agonies  till  he  came  back. 
No;  he  was  not  at  the  Kursaal.  I  felt  at 
le.ast  a  thrill  of  delight.  At  length  I 
gained  some  sleep,  and  felt  more  com¬ 
posed,  when  I  M’as  again  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps :  I  asked  who  it  was. 
My  maid  Emma  went  out  to  see.  I  heard 
expostulations,  and  excited  language,  and 
then  a  groan.  What  could  it  mean  ? 

Had  Arthur,  in  despair,  attempted - 

I  was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant,  and  was 
on  the  stairs  beside  the  bearers  and  the 
body.  Yes,  it  was  he  ;  but  oh  ! — blood, 
blood — he  had  done  it.  I  was  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  my  husband.  I  fell  helpless  into 


the  arms  of  the  attendants,  and  remember 
nothing  more,  till  I  found  myself  in  bed, 
doctors  beside  me,  my  hair  cut  short, 
my  lips  parched,  my  head  burning  hot. 
“Where  is  he?”  cried  I.  “Arthur,  for¬ 
give  me.”  They  covered  my  lips,  and 
enforced  silence.  He  is  better,  much  bet¬ 
ter:  thank  Heaven,  he  lived;  then  I  was 
forgiven.  By  unremitting  care,  I  grew 
daily  stronger,  and  in  a  iveek  I  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  girl.  I  never  expected  to  re¬ 
cover,  hut  mature,  so  strong  and  beneficent, 
supported  me.  I  was  not  allowed  to  hear 
much  of  Arthur,  but  I  felt  easy  about  him, 
and  his  recovery,  like  mine,  w.as  quick. 
The  little  darling,  unconscious  of  these 
troubles,  was  lively  and  happy  ns  a  prin¬ 
cess.  Three  weeks  after,  I  was  allowed 
to  meet  Arthur.  He  was  much  altered; 
his  gay  manner  quite  gone,  his  face  wan 
and  haggard,  his  eye  restless  and  nervous. 
But  for  the  voice,  and  some  other  charac¬ 
teristics,  I  could  not  have  recognized  him. 
What  mingled  feelings  of  joy  .and  pain  I 
h<ad  at  seeing  him  again !  I  loveil  him 
devotedly  still,  but  resjiect,  the  conscious 
feeling  of  duty,  was  gone.  We  t.alked 
little.  He  appeared  to  like  our  b.aby. 
Soon  the  doctors  ordered  us  back  to  our 
rooms:  there,  in  weariness,  I  asked  Emma 
to  give  me  the  Baden  ptiper,  which  I  saw 
lying  unopened  on  the  table.  I  turned  it 
over,  looking  restlessly  over  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  new  gayeties,  which  did  not  at 
all  interest  me ;  but  my  eye  caught  this 
paragraph ;  “  Duel  at  Baden.”  I  thought 
duelling  had  retired  from  good  society 
long  ago.  “A  duel  was  fought  about 
three  weeks  ago  between  an  English 
gentleman  and  a  German  baron  :  the 
aflfair  and  its  cause  have  been  hushed  up, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at 
particulars,  but  the  Englishman  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded.”  There  could  be  no 
mistake.  Arthur  was  the  Englishman, 
:md  Baron  de  Gronold,  in  defending  my 
sex’s  honor,  had  fought  my  husband  for 
striking  me  a  blow. 

Misery  —  utter  desolation  :  what  can 
equal  the  agony  of  those  moments!  Ill 
.as  I  was,  I  resolved  at  once  to  return  with 
baby  to  England.  Never,  never  again 
could  I  live  M’ith  Arthur.  I  was  de¬ 
graded,  deceived ;  and  fiercely  as  my 
love  had  burned,  my  passion  raged.  I 
would  see  him  once  more,  demand  an 
account  of  his  jiecuniary  position,  and 
then  leave  him  forever.  Ilis  broken  ap¬ 
pearance  nearly  overcame  my  resolution, 
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but  I  would  not  be  deceive<l  any  more,  evening — Ellen  and  I  u'cre  sitting  in  the 
He  had  spent  every  farthing  of  what  I  full  glory  of  the  sunset,  when  a  letter  was 
had  given  him;  l>e8ides  this,  his  debts,  delivered  to  me,  containing  the  startling 
old  and  new,  amounted  to  thousands.  It  intelligence  of  my  uncle’s  death,  and  the 
was  nearly  all  I  had.  Then  there  was  discovery  of  a  will  giving  all  his  property 
my^  child ;  my  duty  to  that,  and  my  sub-  to  me.  I  was  not  —  1  had  not  been  for 
mission  to  my  husband.  Xo — all  should  seventeen  years  greedy  for  money;  but 
go  to  pay  his  debts.  I  would  earn  my  the  ]>ower,  the  influence,  the  resources  of 
livelihood,  and  he  should  at  least  be  clear,  wealth  were  not  lost  on  me,  and  in  that 
All  was  realized,  and  flowed  in  a  golden  moment  I  was  overcome  with  thankful- 
stream  to  relieve  his  necessities.  At  last,  ness.  Half  my  anxieties  and  cares  these 
every  claim  was  satisfied,  and,  with  my  long  years  had  been  pecuniary,  and  now, 
child,  I  b.ade  him  a  last  farewell.  Not  thank  Heaven,  they  were  pa'^t.  The  law- 
a  vestige  of  his  former  self  remained,  yer’s  letter  recommended  an  immediate 
The  hereditary  maladj  of  my  guardians’  j  departure  for  Ireland,  to  secure  my  pos- 
waming  ha<l  seized  him,  and  he  was  fad- 1  sessions.  Ellen  and  I  speedily  prepared 
ing  fast  away :  nature  and  life  were  fast  for  our  journey,  and  were  soon  en  voyacft. 
killing  him.  I  spared  all  I  could  to  leave  j  Killigreen,  my  uncle’s  mansion,  was  a  i>er- 
him  the  comforts  of  life.  Weak  as  I  had  i  feet  type  of  an  Irish  residence — a  village 
been,  I  was  now  determined  to  act  ener-  attached  to  the  estate — a  park  in  neglect- 
getically.  Arrived  in  England,  I  returned  '  ed  condition  —  a  large  rambling  hou.se, 
to  Homgrave,  which  I  had  left  so  happy  ■  bearing  marks  of  its  oj>cn,  universal  use 
— a  humble  lodging  my  dwelling,  my  child  !  .and  accommodation  —  its  furniture  de- 
all  my  joy.  j  caved — its  retainers  and  servants  out  of 

-  I  number — dogs  and  horses  brtHiding  and 

increasing  in  its  paddocks  .and  kennels — 
CHAPTER  HI.  every  sign  of  profuseness  and  neglect ; 

and  yet  the  real  value  of  the  estate  was 
Skvexteen  years  pa-ssed  over  —  years  large  —  £4000  a  year,  free  from  any 
sjient  in  close  economy,  in  c.areful  thought  drawbacks  or  deductions.  There  was  no 
over  every  small  outgoing,  and  anxious  doubt  about  the  bequest  —  the  will  was 
attention  for  Ellen,  now  growing  up.  clear  and  distinct  —  “  To  my  niece,  Mrs. 
Nothing  more  had  I  heard  of  Arthur.  Nonnan,  I  bequeath  .all  my  estates,  lands. 
Since  the  day  we  parted,  my  life  had  been  and  hereditaments.”  Our  reign  coin- 
calm,  but  it  had  been  the  calm  of  melan-  menced.  The  local  new8p.apers  teemed 
choly.  Tlie  blow  I  had  received  could  ^  with  the  accounts  of  the  great  rejoicings 
not  be  effaced — there  w’ere  dreams,  visions  ]  at  the  revived  fortunes  of  the  present 
that  beset  me  night  and  day,  and  destrov-  ‘  jiossessors.  All  the  neighbors  of  inqiort- 
od  my  rest.  Still  young,  I  was  broken  in  i  ance  did  us  the  honor  of  a  visit.  For 
health,  and  needed  comforts  my  means  i  months,  Killigreen  was  a  scene  of  festivity 
could  not  now  procure.  Hut  I  had  truly  j  and  rejoicing.  Every  thing  about  the 
learned  the  lesson  of  adversity,  and  felt !  place,  as  far  as  possible,  was  kept  .as  it 
how  much  more  our  happiness  depends !  was.  It  was  about  six  months  after  we 
on  our  intenial  resources,  than  on  out-  I  had  been  in  possession,  as  Ellen  and  I 
w.ard  means.  As  far  as  my  circumstances  j  were  examining  some  old  books  in  the 
would  admit,  Ellen  had  received  a  good  library,  I  observed  Ellen  pick  up  a  pajx'r 
education ;  it  was  my  boast  that  at  least  I  that  fell  from  an  old  volume,  and  read  it 
she  was  brought  up  as  a  gentlew'ornan,  with  apparent  interest ;  suddenly,  she 
and  th.at,  let  the  w’orst  come,  she  was  j  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fell  fainting  on  the 
worthy  of  her  hire  as  a  governess  —  she  carpet.  I  was  natur.ally  alarmed,  and 
was  qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood.  I  \  anxiously  raised  her  from  the  ground : 
heard  little  of  the  few  surviving  members  j  “  My  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?” 
of  my  family,  .and  that  little  not  to  their  j  “The  will!  the  will!”  was  all  she 
advantage.  One  uncle  I  knew  was  very  j  uttered ;  and  taking  the  paper  from  the 
rich,  but  I  had  neither  the  necessity  nor  !  ground,  I  read  our  doom  in  a  moment, 
the  desire  to  ask  his  bounty.  He  lived  j  This  deed  was  of  a  later  d.ate  than  that 
mostly  in  Ireland,  and  was  reputed  popu-  j  acted  upon,  and  reversing  all  former  be- 
lar  among  his  tenants.  It  was  the  begin- 1  quests,  bequeathed  the  entire  estates  to  a 
ning  of  summer  —  I  remember  well  the  I  Hospital  for  the  blind.  I  could  hardly 
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breathe — I  could  barely  understand  where 
I  was.  W as  it  not  a  dream  ?  —  a  fantasy 
of  the  night  ?  Surely  I  was  at  Honigrave, 
in  onr  old  cottage ;  and  Killigreen  and  all  ' 
its  wealth  a  niulnight  fancy.  If  other- ' 
wise,  how  could  I  return  to  the  rightftil  ! 
possessors  what  I  had  spent  —  the  larish  j 
expenditure  of  the  last  few  months?  ; 
Here  is  the  paper,  but  what  is  to  prevent 
me  in  a  moment  from  destroying  all  evid- 
[  ence  of  an  altered  intention  ?  And  indeed  j 

j  the  temptation  was  strong.  I  held  in  my  | 

hands  the  destiny  of  myself  and  daughter  ! 

I  — the  title-deed  to  fortune  and  happiness,  1 

or  to  distress  and  care;  but,  thank  Heav- 1 
cn,  in  that  moment  my  better  angel  pre¬ 
served  me  from  a  sin  I  dare  not  think  of. 
Kllen  and  I,  though  bathed  in  tears,  were  I 
I  resolved  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  to  I 

place  the  recovered  will  beyond  the  | 
I  power  of  destruction.  W e  wrote  to  our  | 

lawyer,  inclosing  the  document  and  pray- 1 
ing  him  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  w’e 
I  wished  to  retire  from  our  false  position  at 

[  once.  Judge  of  the  morality  of  the  man 

when  we  received  for  answer  his  advice  ' 
to  keep  the  niatter  secret !  There  was  i 
no  moral  necessity  for  us,  he  wrote,  to  j 
injure  ourselves ;  it  was  the  duty  of  those  I 
whom  it  concerned  to  urge  their  claims. 
Seeing  his  obtusencss,  I  wrote  to  the  ‘ 
secretary  to  the  hospital,  telling  my  story, 
and  praying  for  immediate  action.  It 
was  not  long  in  taking  place.  An  order 
to  surrender  the  house  and  estate  came 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  not  long 
alter,  a  claim  for  the  rents  received. 
Then  I  felt  the  bitterness  of  our  lot — to 
resign  all  voluntarily,  and  then  to  be 
called  on  to  reproduce  what  was  gone. 
My  lawyer,  after  the  surrender  of  our  claim 
abandoned  all  attention  to  our  cause,  and 
left  us  to  the  hands  of  our  successors. 
As  a  public  body  they  had  no  individual 
feeling,  and  acted  on  so-ealled  disinter¬ 
ested  grounds ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
quilted  the  estate  impoverished  more 
than  w'hen  w’e  came  there.  My  annuity, 
small  as  it  was  before,  was  eaten  up  by 
the  law-expenses  and  other  charges  on 
surrender.  One  month  later,  we  were 
again  in  our  old  quarters  at  Ilorngrave. 
No  longer  independent,  Ellen  was  now 
forced  to  earn  something  to  complete  our 
livelihood,  and  doubly  thankful  M  as  I  that 

I  she  could  do  so.  She  bore  bravely  up 

against  our  misfortunes ;  the  very  neces¬ 
sity  for  action  seemed  to  brace  her.  But 
my  cup  was  not  yet  full. 


We  had  hardly  returned  to  our  old  quiet 
life  l)efore  it  was  fearfully  disturbed.  One 
day  I  had  been  out  alone  for  a  walk, 
while  Ellen  Mas  at  home  with  her  pupils, 
engaged  at  a  music-lesson.  On  my  return, 

I  was  surprised  to  see  a  male  figure  in 
our  sitting-room,  to  see  him  bending  over 
her  as  she  jdayed,  and  then  actually  to 
chisp  her  to  his  breast  and  kiss  her.  I 
could  only  see  his  buck,  and  my  heart 
l)eat  so  violently  I  could  hardly  breatlie. 
What  more  Mas  I  to  bear?  To  see  the 
affeertion  of  my  only  blessing  M’on  from 
me  by  a  stranger;  to  see  him  embrace 
her  before  my  eyes,  and  she  too  to  submit. 

I  W!i8  hardly  sensible,  but  I  managed  to 
enter  the  room.  As  the  door  opened, 
Ellen  burst  into  my  arms,  and  cried, 
“Papa,  papa  has  returned!  He  is  here 
— he  is  here !”  I  kneM-  no  more  till  I 
aM’oke  upon  my  bed ;  and  saw  standing 
at  the  foot,  the  in.an  M’ho  had  ruined  all 
my  hopes  and  happiness ;  still,  in  his  cor¬ 
rupt  beauty,  faded  as  it  was,  and  beside 
him,  our  daughter,  more  like  him  than  I 
had  ever  conceived.  Oh  !  that  I  had  lived 
to  see  the  day !  Had  the  news  of  my  late 
fortune  brought  him  back,  like  a  vulture, 
to  the  prey  ?  Or  was  he  penitent  ?  W as 
he  to  return  as  a  prodigal,  and  were  we 
noAV  at  hast  to  be  happy  ? 

j  My  illness  M'as  very  severe ;  the  recent 
shock  coining  upon  my  already  weakened 
i  frame,  made  it  even  critical,  and  for  days 

I I  was  unconscious ;  suul  what  my  unres- 
I  trained  tongue  gave  vent  to,  I  can  not 
:  tell,  but  they  were  burning  M’ords — the 
i  pent-up  thoughts  and  troubles  of  years — 

I  strange  combinations  of  the  past  and  pre- 
j  sent,  all  clustering  roimd  one  center — the 
I  m.an  who  M'ronged  me,  who  had  so  broken 
I  all  his  voM's.  But  as  I  mended,  the  lower¬ 
ing  clouds  that  so  disturbed  me  cleared 
aM’ay,  and  I  saM',  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 

I  hour,  although  without  fairly  realizing  it, 
j  Arthur,  the  cause  of  all  my  cares,  ever 
about  my  bed,  and,  with  Ellen,  anticipat- 
I  ing  my  every  wish.  I  never  missed  him  ; 
he  seemed  to  live  in  the  room,  and,  M'eak 
as  I  was,  I  saw’  an  expression  of  deep 
[  anxiety  and  interest  in  las  face  M'hich  m  bs 
ncM'  indeed.  They  seldom  spoke  to  me, 
for  the  doctor’s  orders  were  for  silence ; 
i  but  in  my  drowsy  state  I  saM'  them  often 
talking  together,  and  he  reading  to  her 
I  M'hile  she  worked.  Little  as  I  could 
I  realize  all  the  blessedness  of  the  change, 
it  wrought  a  wonderful  effect  on  me ;  it 
i  gave  the  healing  peace  of  mind  I  chiefly 
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needed,  and  worked  the  cnre.  Soon  I 
was  convalescent,  for,  the  crisis  past,  na¬ 
ture  hastened  to  restore  itself,  and  then 
with  joys  bright  as  the  fresh  beauties  of 
the  rising  sun,  life  seemed  young  again, 
and  with  a  horizon  still  that  promised 
happiness.  The  tale  were  long  to  tell  of 
all  Uiat  happened  in  those  weeks  of  ill¬ 
ness  :  to  me  they  had  been  lost  time,  but 
to  my  child  and  husband  they  M'cre  in¬ 
deed  momentous;  and  happy  was  the 
suffering  that  bore  such  joyful  fruit ;  for 
Ellen  told  me  that  when  I  lay  unconscious 
and  hardly  breathing,  her  father,  struck 
with  the  memory  of  former  days,  touched 
by  the  old  love  that  once  burned  within 
him,  knelt  by  my  side,  and  gazed  stead¬ 
fastly  in  my  face.  He  spoke  not,  but  the 
working  «)f  his  features  told  the  mind 
within.  Noiselessly,  Ellen  came  and  knelt 
beside  him,  and,  placing  an  arm  round  his 
waist,  claimed  liim  as  her  parent.  Flesh 
and  blood  c«mld  no  longer  resist  this  fresh 
call  on  his  sympathy.  In  a  voice  hoarse 
and  broken  with  emotion,  he  cried  :  “  I 
have  been  a  villain — a  base  villain !  Your 
mother  was  an  angel ;  she  gave  up  every 
thing  for  me.  No,  Ellen,  I  will  go  —  I 
will  not  darken  your  life,  as  I  have  hers. 
Tell  her,  only  tell  her,  when  she  recovers, 
that  I  have  gone,  never  to  forget  this 
day.  She  may  hear  of  me  again,  but  not 
as  of  old.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  I  will  yet 
do  something  worthy  of  her  love.”  And 
here  he  rose  to  go. 

Ellen  flung  herself  upon  his  brejist,  and 
told  him  ail  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  the  close  economy  of  Horngmve 
life,  the  bright  prospect  of  Killigreen,  the 
noble  selfeacritice,  .and  how  that  I  loved 
him  still.  She  was  sure  that  my  life  w.as 
desolate  .and  dreary;  as  her  tale  was 
telling,  his  eye  brightened,  his  color 
came ;  and  when  she  cea.sed,  he  cla.sped 
her  to  his  heart.  “  Your  mother  has 
been,  and  is,  a  perfect  w’oman.  I  will 
reform,  by  the  love  I  once  swore  to  bear 
her,  by  the  vow  to  cherish  her;  and  you, 
Ellon,  shall  be  my  monitor  —  you  shall 
restore  me,  and  be  the  mediator  between 
your  mother  and  me.”  As  he  8)x»ke,  he  knelt 
by  my  bed,  and  kissed  me  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  he  had  never  known  before.  From 
that  moment,  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
But  I  h.ad  something  yet  to  hear,  and 
bitterly  at  the  moment  did  it  affect  me, 
though  now  the  recollection  of  it  is  a 
great  comfort.  My  troubles  had  been 
partly  my  own  causing.  After  the 
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W'retched  night  when  Arthur  lost  so 
much,  I  had  acted  wildly  and  imprudent¬ 
ly  ;  gambling  had  been  a  passion  with 
him,  and  he  had  generally  l>ccn  successful ; 
in  fact,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  certain 
source  of  income,  and,  poor  as  he  was,  he 
did  not  like  his  dependence  upon  my  for¬ 
tune.  Attempting  to  win  by  cards  and 
fortune  wealth  for  himself,  he  lost  nearly 
all  that  belonged  to  me  by  right.  In  the 
agony  of  loss,  he  had  struck  a  blow,  he 
could  never  forget ;  he  was  mad  at  that 
moment ;  the  fiend  had  him  at  command. 
The  duel,  .and  h  is  and  my  illness,  main¬ 
tained  this  deplorable  state  of  mind :  he 
w.as  jealous  of  the  Baron,  and  even  doubt¬ 
ed  my  faithfulness.  3ly  subsequent  cool¬ 
ness  hurried  things  to  a  crisis;  he  w.as 
persu.aded  that  the  Baron  and  I  h.ad 
le.agued  together  to  destroy  him,  and  in 
this  eonviction  desiMjrately  plunged  into 
dissipation  :  then  I  left  him  for  Engl.and ; 
and  soon  after  the  Baron  left  Baden  too. 
For  months  he  h.ad  been  ill ;  an  old  friend 
of  his  family  h.ad  found  him  in  great  dis¬ 
tress,  .and  left  him  money  suflicient  for 
immediate  need.  On  his  recovery  des¬ 
pairing  of  ever  regaining  my  love,  and 
hating  his  own  country,  he  determined  to 
go  to  India  and  begin  life  anew*.  He  had 
powerful  friends  there,  who  procured  him 
such  an  appointment  as  he  was  in  need  of. 
He  was  appointed  resident  at  the  bar¬ 
barous  court  of  Oude,  and  there  his  reck¬ 
less  courage  gained  him  vast  influence 
over  the  savage  chiefs  and  nobles.  By 
careful  niiinagement,  he  gained  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune ;  and  then,  sobered  and  more 
content  to  live,  thought  of  returning  to 
England  to  8.ati8fy  his  conscience  about 
me ;  for  at  limes  he  had  thought  that  his 
suspicions,  strong  as  they  were,  might  be 
wrong,  and  tluit  even  then  I  might  be 
waiting  in  faithful  poverty  for  his  return. 
He  journeyed  to  Calcutta,  and  took  ])as- 
sage  in  a  homeward-bound  vessel,  with 
his  property  in  gold  and  jewels  on  board. 
By  a  singular  fatality,  the  vessel  was  lost, 
and  he  was  the  only  pa.ssenger  who  es¬ 
caped.  After  much  hardship,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  .and  crew  were  saved  by  a  passing 
vessel,  and  he  at  length  re.ached  England 
with  a  heart  almost  broken  by  misfortune. 
Civsiially,  he  read  in  an  old  county  news¬ 
paper  the  account  of  our  Killigreen  for¬ 
tune  and  subsequent  loss;  and  with  a 
heart  bursting  with  mingled  feelings,  he 
hurried  to  Horngrave,  and  found  Ellen 
.alone,  as  I  have  described.  Then  came 
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my  illness ;  in  the  long  weeks  of  watching, 
his  better  feelings  gained  the  victory ; 
and,  ennobled  by  misfortune,  ho  found  at 
length  the  happiness  he  had  long  deemed 
as  lost. 

His  services  in  India  soon  procured 
him  an  appointment  at  home,  and  though 
we  are  still  poor,  we  have  enough  for  all 


our  wants.  Arthur,  no  longer  young,  no 
longer  handsome  as  he  was,  seems  to  me 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Our  trials  are 
over ;  he  has  done  all  he  promised :  he  is 
faithful,  and  our  happiness  is  secure. 
We  do  not  own  a  Killigreen;  but  we 
married  Ellen  from  a  happy  home,  and 
her  children  now  delight  their  grand¬ 
mother’s  heart. 


From  Chambers’a  Journal. 

NOTHING  LOST. 


WiiKN  Lord  Palmerston  was  Home ' 
Secretary,  under  Lord  John  Russell’s 
premiership,  he  had  to  attend  to  sanitary 
reform,  and  to  many  other  sidyects  far 
removed  from  the  foreign  diplomacy  with 
which  his  name  is  more  esjiecially  con¬ 
nected.  While  so  engaged,  ne  propound¬ 
ed  an  aphorism  which  is  excellent  both 
for  its  epigrammatic  neatness  and  for  its 
truth :  “  Dirt  is  only  matter  in  the  wrong 
}>lace !”  If  society  would  duly  .act  upon 
this  truth,  we  should  save  millions  a  year  ; 
if,  instead  of  considering  dirt  and  refuse, 
sweeping  and  cuttings,  scourings  and 
washings,  to  be  valueless,  we  could  only 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  they  are 
gootl  things  in  wrong  places,  we  should 
be  better  both  in  health  and  in  pocket 
than  we  are  now.  Practical  chemists 
have  long  known  this ;  medic.al  men  not 
unfre(|uently  impress  the  fact  on  their 
patients ;  p.atentees  of  new  inventions 
often  show  an  appreciation  of  it ;  and  the 
world  is  getting  wiser  thereon  every  day. 
A  few  months  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
gave  a  lecture  on  some  of  the  results  of 
that  wonderful  display,  taking  for  his 
principal  topic  the  recent  advances  in  in¬ 
dustrial  chemistry.  The  production  of 
perfumes  was  not  the  least  curious  of 
these  examples.  The  lecturer  showed 
that  beautiful  perfumes  are  now  produced 
from  the  most  trivial,  and  often  from  the 


most  fetid  and  repulsive  substances.  If 
this  were  all,  it  would  be  a  triumph  of 
chemistry,  and  a  benefit  to  mankind  ;  but, 
unfortun.ately,  the  crooked  commercial 
morality  with  which  we  are  all  too  much 
acquainted,  ste[»pcd  in,  and  encouraged  a 
system  of  cheating  and  deception.  It  is 
scientific  to  obtain  from  decayed  or  un¬ 
sightly  refuse  a  perfume  similar  in  odor 
to  that  obtained  from  a  beautiful  fruit  or 
flower  ;  but  it  is  dishonest  to  c.all  it  by  the 
name  of  that  fruit  or  flower,  and  to  charge 
a  high  price  accordingly.  “  A  peculiar 
i  fetid  oil,”  s.aid  Dr.  Playfair,  “termed 
ftisol  oil,  is  formed  in  making  brandy  and 
Avhisky ;  this  fusel  oil,  distilled  Avith  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  acetate  of  ]>otash,  gives 
the  ‘  oil  of  pears.’  The  ‘  oil  of  apples  ’ 
is  made  from  the  same  fusel  oil,  by  distil¬ 
lation  Avith  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  jMdash.  The  ‘  oil  of  pine-apples  ’  is 
obtained  from  a  product  of  the  action  of 
putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  making  a 
so.ap  with  butter,  and  distilling  it  Avith 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  is  now 
largely  employed  in  England  in  making 
‘  pine-apple  ale.’  ‘  Oil  of  grapes  ’  .and  ‘  oil 
of  cognac,’  used  to  impart  the  flavor  of 
French  cognac  to  Rritish  brandy,  are  little 
else  than  fusel  oil.  The  artificial  ‘  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,’  now  so  largely'  employed 
in  perfuming  soap  and  for  flavoring  con¬ 
fectionery,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  fetid  oils  of  gas-tar. 
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Many  a  fair  forehead  is  dam{)ed  with  *  Eau  I  to  refine  coffee  and  other  liquids,  in  the 
de  ilillefleurs,’  without  knowing  that  its  j  manner  of  isinglass.  Porpoise  and  walrus 
essential  ingredient  is  derived  from  the  skins  are  tanned  into  shoe-leather.  Alii- 
drainage  of  cow-houses.”  gator-skin  is  tanned  by  the  Texans  into 

But  M  ithout  dwelling  further  at  present  leather  much  resembling  fine  calf.  Snake- 
on  the  roguery  involved  in  all  such  mis-  skin  is  dressed  to  imitate  shagreen.  Old 
noniers  and  masked  substitutions,  let  us  shoes  and  boots  are  “  vamped  ”  up,  in 
glance  at  some  among  the  almost  innu-  Monmouth  street  and  in  Petticoat  Lane, 
inerable  examples  of  honest  utilization  of  the  fractures  doctored  with  “  clobber,” 
substances  which  used  formerly  to  be  de-  made  of  ground  cinders  and  paste,  and  a 
liominated  waste,  or  were  at  most  rejjard-  j  little  further  life  of  usefulness  given  to 
ed  as  possessing  scarcely  any  appreciable  them.  In  Yorkshire,  there  are  “  waste- 
value.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  adverted  to  dealers,”  who  buy  up  all  the  odds  and 
some  of  these  examples :  “  The  clijipings  ends  from  the  woolen  factories,  and  sell  it 
of  the  traveling  tinker  are  mixed  with  the  to  “  shoddy  ”  mill-owners  at  Leeds,  Dews- 
parings  of  horses’  hoofs  from  the  smithy,  bury,  and  Bailey.  These  mill-owners 
or  the  cast-off  woolen  garments  of  the  in-  work  up  the  refuse  wool  into  “  shoddy  ” 
habitants  of  the  sister-isle,  and’soon  after-  or  “  mungo,”  mix  it  with  a  little  new 
wards,  in  the  form  of  dves  of  brightest  w’ool,  and  spin  and  weave  it  into  broad- 
blue,  grace  the  dress  of*^  courtly  dames,  cloth,  doeskins,  pilot-cloths,  druggets, 
Tlie  main  ingredient  of  the  ink  with  which  coarse  carjieting,  baize,  and  table-covers. 
I  now  write  was  jMjssibly  once  part  of  a  Woolen  rags,  however  dirty,  are  bought 
broken  hoop  of  an  old  beer-barrel.  The  up,  torn  to  shretls,  cleaned,  made  into 
bones  of  dead  auim.al8  yield  the  chief  con-  an  inferior  shoddy,  and  wrought  into  the 
stituent  of  lucifer-matches.  Tlie  dregs  of  cheapest  kinds  of  pilot-cloths,  beaverteens, 
port  wine — carefully  rejected  by  the  jiort  Petershams,  mohairs.  Talmas,  Raglans, 
wine  drinker  in  decanting  his  favorite  paletots,  and  other  superbly  named  wool- 
beverage — are  taken  by  him  in  the  mom-  en  fabrics.  It  is  said  that  Leeds  alone 
ing,  in  the  form  of  Seidlitz  powders,  to  reproduces  from  rags  as  much  wool  annu- 
remove  the  effects  of  his  debauch.  The  ally  as  would  represent  the  fleeces  of  four 
offal  of  the  streets  and  the  washings  of  coal-  hundred  thousand  sheep.  These  rags 
gas  reappear  carefully  preserved  in  the  may  be  the  relics  of  Morn-out  clothing, 
lady’s  smelling-bottle,  or  are  used  by  her  tailors’  cuttings,  old  worsted  stockings, 
to  flavor  ‘  blanc  mange  ’  for  her  friends.”  carpeting,  etc. ;  and  there  are  large  quati- 
Very  recently,  this  highly  interesting  sub-  tities  imported  from  abroad,  in  aid  of  our 
ject  has  been  traced  throughout  a  much  home-supply.  A  small  portion,  when 
W’ider  range  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  an  ground  up,  makes  flock-paper  for  pa|)er- 
experienced  authority  on  all  that  relates  hangers ;  and  another  portion,  chiefly 
to  the  materials  for  maufactures.  In  a  carpet-waste,  is  useil  to  stuff’  mattresses, 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  he  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufac- 
gave  a  wonderful  variety  of  instances  of  ture  of  Prussian  blue.  All  the  delicate 
the  utilization  of  apparently  unim})ortant  materials  for  ladies’  dresses,  known  by  the 
substances.  A  bare  enumeration  of  them  names  of  balzarines,  Orleans,  Coburgs, 
would  be  beyond  our  limits ;  but  it  will  alpacas,  etc.,  are  now  imitated  by  inix- 
be  seen  that  —  even  leaving  out  all  that  tures  of  w'ool  and  cotton,  although  they 
concerns  the  devising  of  new  forms  of  niay  originally  have  been  really  wool  or 
food  for  human  beings,  all  that  concerns  worsted.  These  mixtures,  when  decayed 
the  discovery  of  new  fibrous  substances  by  long  w’ear  to  the  state  of  rags,  undergo 
for  pa}K3r-maiung,  and  all  the  schemes  for  a  metempsychosis  ;  chemicals  are  em- 
makiug  town-sewerage  available  as  agri-  ployed  to  destroy  the  cotton,  and  the 
cultural  manure  —  the  variety  is  very  re-  residue  is  worked  up  with  a  little  new 
markable.  wool  into  cloth.  It  is  within  the  region 

Beginning  with  animal  substances,  and  of  fair  probability  that  some  of  the  wool 
with  such  parts  of  them  as  belong  to  the  in  a  lady’s  balziirine  dress  this  year,  may 
skiu,  hair,  and  wool,  we  find  that  the  skin  form  {>art  of  her  husband’s  overcoat 
of  the  dog-fish  is  used  to  make  an  abrad-  tw'elve  months  hence.  Cow-hair  is  used 
ing  substance  analogous  to  sand-paper,  in  making  mortar,  felt,  ropes,  carpets,  and 
Eel-skin  is  made  by  the  Americans  into  various  substitutes  for  horse-hiiir.  And 
ropes  and  whip-lashes.  Sole-skin  is  used  when  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  find  no 
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further  manufacturing  uses  for  the  above 
varied  animal  substances,  the  farmer  is 
always  re.ady  to  buy  them  as  manure ; 
two  and  a  lialf  pounds  of  woolen  rags  are 
said  to  contain  as  much  fertilizing  power 
as  one  hundred  pounds  of  farm -yard 
manure. 

Turning,  next,  to  the  skeleton  and  the 
inner  ]K>rtion  of  animals,  the  v.alue  derived 
from  trifles  is  not  less  remarkable.  Of 
bones,  the  best  parts  arc  w’orked  up  into 
handles  for  knives,  etc. ;  into  articles  of 
turnery  ;  and  into  numerous  useful  pro¬ 
ductions.  Sotne  j)ortions  are  used  to 
make  bone-black  or  animal  charcoal ; 
others  are  b«»iled  to  extract  size  for  dyers 
and  cloth-finishers ;  and  all  the  rest  are 
ground  up  into  manure  for  fanners.  The 
almost  incredible  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thous^ind  |K)unds  is  said  to  be  paid  annu¬ 
ally  in  England  for  bones.  Horns  and 
hoofs  are  used  for  so  many  purposes  that 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate 
them  ;  many  Vcaluablc  chemical  substances 
are  obtained  from  these  sources.  Whale¬ 
bone  cuttings  and  shavings  are  used  for 
stuffing  cushions,  etc.,  for  fire-grate  orna¬ 
ments,  and  for  yielding  Pru.ssian  blue. 
Dog-fat  is  used  to  prepare  kid-gloves  at 
Paris,  .and  is  also  made  to  yield  an  oil  used 
as  a  cheap  —  perhaps  fraudulent  —  substi¬ 
tute  for  cod-liver  oil.  Wool-scourers’ 
wjistc,  in  w'hich  tallow'  or  fat  of  some  kind 
is  alw.ays  an  ingredient,  is  now  made  to 
give  up  the  wherewithal  for  stearine  can¬ 
dles.  The  blood  of  slaughtered  animals 
is  used  in  sug.ar-refining,  in  making  animal 
charcoal,  in  producing  the  once-faraous 
Turkey-red  dye,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
The  bile  or  gall  of  the  ox  is  used  as  a 
detergent  for  wool  or  cloth ;  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  by  painters  for  cle.aning  ivory- 
tablets  used  in  miniatures,  for  fixing  chalk 
and  pencil  drawings,  and  for  mixing  with 
certain  colors.  Fishes’  scales  are  used  for 
bracelets  and  ornsiments,  and  fishes’  eyes 
for  undeveloped  buds  in  artificial  flow’er- 
making.  liutchers’  and  knackers’  offal  is 
cooked  up  in  such  modes  .as  to  be  accept¬ 
able  as  food  for  cats  and  dogs.  Bladders 
and  intestines  are  prepared  into  the  cases 
for  sausages  and  such  like  articles  of  food  ; 
into  water-tight  coverings  for  jars  and 
apothecaries’  vessels  ;  into  strings  for  vio¬ 
lins  and  guitars;  and  into  the  beautiful 
membrane  named  (8oraewh.at  equivocally) 
“  gold-beaters’  skin.”  The  French  buy 
our  old  -written  parchments,  and  return 
them  to  us  iu  the  form  of  delicate  kid 
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gloves.  All  the  odds  and  ends  of  skin 
and  parchment  of  every  kind  are  “  grist 
to  the  mill  ”  of  the  glue  manufiM:turer. 
Calf’s  feet  are  boiled  down  to  yield  neat’s- 
foot  oil  for  leather-dressing ;  and  sheep's 
feet  to  yield  trotter-oil,  not  unknown  to 
our  makers  of  hair-oil.  Fish  garbage, 
whether  at  our  fishing-stations  or  at 
markets  such  as  Billingsgate,  is  always 
salable  as  manure.  I^t  autumn,  one 
particular  sho.al  of  herrings  off  Lowestoft 
was  so  enormously  beyond  the  wants  of 
herring-c.ater.s,  that  the  fishers  sold  the 
fish  to  the  farmers  at  4s.  6d.  per  ton/ 
Many  a  fine  field  of  hops  in  Kent  has  been 
rendered  fertile  by  a  manure  of  sprats  and 
old  w’oolcn  rags.  One  more  example  of 
the  utilization  of  animal  substances  we 
can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  mention. 
There  arc  certain  small  browm  domestic 
annoyances  which  tidy  housewives  can 
not  endure  to  hear  even  named,  and 
which  have  received  the  masquerading 
designation  of  “  B  flats.”  Now',  Austra¬ 
lia  h.os  the  misfortune  to  be  very  prolific 
in  these  B  flats ;  and  an  enterprising  colo¬ 
nist  has  devised  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
useful  brown  dye  from  them.  Kno-wmg 
as  w'e  do  w'hat  Kind  of  red  dye  is  obtaina¬ 
ble  from  the  cochineal  insect,  we  have  lU) 
difficulty  in  believing  this  statement  con¬ 
cerning  another  small  individual.  The 
colonist  will  be  a  real  “  blessing  to  mo¬ 
thers,”  and  to  households  in  general,  if  he 
succeeds  in  using  up  this  peculiar  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  w'ould  be  scarcely  possible,  even  if 
worth  while,  to  determine  whether  the 
animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom  fur¬ 
nishes  the  larger  amount  of  usual  refuse  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  vegetable  con¬ 
tributions  arc  almost  endless  in  variety. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  fibers,  the  gre.at 
material  for  textile  clothing.  When  the 
cotton-spinners  are  engaged  in  w'orking 
up  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton  which  our  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
merchants  buy  yearly,  there  are  five  kinds 
of  wa.ste  which  become  scattered  about 
the  mill — “  strippings,”  “  flyings,”  “  drop¬ 
pings,”  “  blowings,^’  and  “  sweepings 
all  are  carefully  collected,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  cleanliness  in  the  work¬ 
rooms,  but  because  they  have  a  money 
value.  The  “  cotton-waste  dealers  ”  will 
give  for  the  strippings  and  flyings  about 
one  h.alf  or  two  thirds  the  value  of  new 
cotton ;  and  for  the  other  three  kinds,  a 
price  about  one  eighth  or  one  tenth  of  the 
37 
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oripnal  yalae.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
is  little  less  than  fifly  thousand  tons  of  this 
waste  produced  in  Great  Britain  annually ; 
it  is  worked  up  into  coarse  sheeting  and 
bed-covers,  or  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers 
of  printing- paper,  to  be  mixed  with  linen 
rags.  In  the  United  States,  the  cotton 
waste  is  worked  up  into  papier  mache  for 
tea-trays  and  other  articles.  Linen  rags, 
besides  their  more  prominent  use  in  paper¬ 
making,  are  largely  made  into  lint  for 
surgeons  during  war-time.  Coir,  the 
fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa,  is  employed  as 
a  material  for  matting,  sacking,  rope,  and 
other  articles,  especitdly  where  a  power  of 
resisting  the  attacks  of  insects  is  needed. 
Moss,  from  the  woods  of  the  Mississippi 
regions,  is  extensively  used ‘for  making 
the  bags  or  bales  in  which  cotton  is 
shipped  ;  and  when  this  service  has  been 
rendered,  paper-making  affords  a  further 
resource.  Sea  -  weed  is  employed  in 
France  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes : 
it  is  made  into  paper  ;  it  is  used  as  a  lin¬ 
ing  material  for  ceilings  and  walls,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  incombustible  properties  and 
its  power  of  resisting  vermin ;  and  it  is 
employed  by  manufacturing  chemists  as  a 
sulmtance  whence  iodine  and  acetic  acid 
can  be  obt^ed. 

The  minor  uses  of  the  numerous  other 
components  of  the  vegetable  world  are 
singularly  varied.  Rajieseed,  linseed,  and 
cotton-seed,  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
out  of  them,  present  the  form  of  husky 
cakes,  which,  both  in  themselves,  and  in 
the  portion  of  oil  which  they  still  contain, 
are  valuable  as  cattle-food,  for  which  they 
have  very  fattening  qualities.  It  affords 
a  curious  instance  of  the  discreditable 
adulterating  practices  of  our  day,  that 
there  are  many  factories  in  which  the 
husks  and  refuse  of  rice  are  worked  up 
into  a  substance  called  “  shude,”  sold  in 
thousands  of  tons,  to  adulterate  oil-cake, 
to  which  it  is  made  to  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  —  wanting,  however,  in  the 
oleaginous  properties  of  the  latter.  Grape- 
husks,  when  charred,  are  employed  in 
making  the  intensely  black  ink  with  which 
bank-notes  are  printed.  The  raisin  stalks 
and  skins  which  accumulate  on  the  hands 
of  British  wine-makers  form  the  very  best 
filter  for  the  use  of  vinegar-manufacturers ; 
and  hence  arises  a  certain  advantage  in 
carrying  on  both  those  processes  in  one 
ostablislnnent,  as  is  done  by  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Beaufoy  at  Vauxhall.  Rice-husks, 
and  riie  d^ieate  pellicle  which  incloses  the 
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grain,  are  largely  employed  as  a  litter  for 
stables,  as  a  substitute  for  saw-dust,  and 
as  a  food  for  live  stock  and  poultry.  Tlie 
bran  or  refuse  from  the  grinding  and  bolt¬ 
ing  of  com  is  useful  as  a  food  for  cattle,  as 
a  material  in  tanning,  as  a  cleanser  in 
calico-printing  and  tin  plate  making,  and 
as  a  stuffing  for  cushions  and  dolls. 
Brewers’  and  distillers’  grains  are  much 
sought  after  as  fattening  food  for  live 
stock.  The  bread  raspings  from  rolls  and 
from  over-baked  loaves  are  used  as  a  coat¬ 
ing  for  hams,  and  in  some  districts  by 

foor  persons  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
n  Paris,  such  of  these  raspings  as  have 
been  carbonized  to  blackness  are  pounded, 
sifted,  and  sold  as  tooth-powder.  Beet¬ 
root  fiber,  after  the  root  has  had  the  juice 

Kressed  from  it  for  sugar-making,  is  eager- 
j  bought  by  the  continental  farmers  as  a 
fertilizer;  while  the  skinnings  from  the 
boiling  of  the  sugar  are  added  to  the  food 
for  cattle.  This  same  sort  of  fiber  will 
work  up  well  with  other  substances  as  a 
material  for  paper,  and  for  papier-nuich6 
tea-trays,  etc.  The  “  tnash  ”  or  fiber  of 
the  sugar-cane,  after  the  juice  is  expelled, 
is  used  by  the  West-India  planters  as  fuel ; 
although  chemists  tell  them  that  it  still 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  sugar, 
which  might  be  more  profitably  applied. 
The  molasses  which  is  left  as  a  residue 
in  beet-root  sugar-making  can  be  distilled 
to  yield  a  spirit,  and  then  made  to  yield  a 
useful  amount  of  potash.  Tan-pit  refuse, 
a  complex  mixture  with  much  vegetable 
and  little  animal  substance,  is  employed 
in  hot-houses  and  forcing  stoves,  and  also 
for  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  charcoal. 
Maize,  in  America,  besides  supplying  an 
important  article  of  food  for  man,  is 
brought  into  requisition  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways :  the  grain  is  made  to  yield  a 
spirit  and  an  oil ;  the  stalk  has  sugar  and 
molasses  extracted  from  it ;  the  cob  is  an 
acceptable  food  for  cattle ;  and  the  husk 
is  employed  for  packing  oranges  and 
cigars,  for  stuffing  mattresses,  for  making 
paper,  and  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  horse¬ 
hair.  Tlie  cuttings  of  cork  are  used  as  a 
piston-p.acking  for  steam-engines,  as  a 
stuffing  for  lieds  and  pillows,  as  a  buoyant 
material  for  safety-boats  and  gannents,  and 
—  when  mixed  with  asph.alt  —  as  a  road- 
material  for  suspension  bridges ;  the  ele¬ 
gant  new  suspension  bridge  at  Battersea 
Park  furnishes  an  example  of  the  last- 
named  kind.  Rotten  potatoes,  damaged 
grain,  and  refuse  rice,  are  sources  whence 
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excellent  starch  is  obtained.  Horse-chest-  which  presents  its  own  ])ecaliar  list  of 
nuts,  which  used  to  be  valueless,  except  “  waste  ”  or  refuse  now  applied  to  useful 
as  an  occasional  food  for  sheep,  are  now  purposes.  The  screenings  and  siftings  at 
ground,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  our  coal-pits,  once  allowed  to  remain 
soda,  to  neutralize  the  bitter  principle,  valueless,  are  now  become  a  marketable 
■washed  to  whiteness,  and  employed  in  commodity,  either  by  themselves,  or 
making  meal,  starch,  vermicelli,  and  mixed  with  other  substances  to  form 
macaroni.  The  brick-tea  made  from  the  artificial  fuel.  At  the  gas-works,  after 
spiked  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  tea-])lant,  ;  the  gas  and  the  coke  have  been  made 
is  a  cheap  and  portable  substitute  for  from  coal,  there  are  many  residual  sub¬ 
regular  tea ;  but  the  lie-tea,  made  from  stances  which,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
the  refuse  of  the  tca-]>lantation8,  and  from  manufacture,  were  regarded  as  tronble- 
the  sweepings  of  the  Hong  storehouses  at  some  incumbrances ;  but  now  the^  nearly 
Canton,  is  too  often  sold  as  an  unfair  adul-  all  become  useful.  From  the  liquid  left  in 
terant.  Acorns  are  roasted  and  ground  some  of  the  pipes  are  manufactured  sul- 
for  coffee  in  France.  Malt  “commings,”  phate  of  ammonia  for  manure,  sal-ammo- 
the  refuse  of  the  kiln,  is  one  of  the  too  niac  for  soldering  and  for  calico-printing, 
numerous  adulterants  of  coffee,  w’hile  as  a  ammonia  for  dyers,  and  as  one  component 
more  honest  application,  it  is  a  valuable  in  orchil  and  cudbear.  A  kind  of  oil  useful 
manure.  Pea-shells  are  carried  in  van-  as  manure  is  obtained  from  the  shale  cf 
loads  from  Convent  Garden  Market  to  the  coal.  Coal-tar  (of  which  three  hnn- 
the  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropo-  dred  thousand  tons  are  among  the  annual 
lis,  as  a  food  for  milch-cows;  in  France,  residue  of  our  gas-works)  is  used  in  the 
they  are  made  to  yield  a  little  spirit  by  preiiaration  of  printers’  ink,  lamp-black, 
distillation,  and  are  used  also  in  paper-  asphaltic  composition  for  pavements,  dis- 
making.  Saw-dust  and  shavings  have  a  infectants,  artificial  fuel,  and  for  yielding 
multiplicity  of  useful  apjilications :  from  ;  a  magnificent  straw-color  dye  for  silk, 
mahogany,  they  are  used  in  smoking  fish ;  There  were  days  when  naphtha,  now  used 
from  boxw«.K)d,  in  cleaning  jewelry  ;  from  for  artificial  illumination,  benzole,  now 
cedar,  in  making  “  otto  of  cedar-wood used  as  a  lubricator,  and  paraffine,  now 
from  sandal-wood,  in  filling  scent-bags ;  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  were  all 
from  deal,  in  packing  bottles,  and  ice,  in  thrown  away  as  waste.  Aahes  and  small 
stuffing  dolls,  cleansing  metals,  and  sprink-  cinders  form  a  well-known  ingredient  in 
ling  floors.  Tobacco-ashes,  procured  by  bricks;  and  soot  is  w'orth  sixpence  per 
burning  damaged  tobacco  in  the  custom-  bushel  as  manure,  even  if  chemists  make 
house  kiln  or  “  Queen’s  Tobacco-pipe  ”  at  no  use  of  it  for  the  charcoal  it  contains, 
the  London  Docks,  are  sold  to  tooth-  Argol,  the  sediment  of  wine-c-asks,  is  im- 
powder  makers.  In  Savoy,  walnuts  are  ■  ported  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  tons 
pressed  for  walnut-oil ;  and  the  residue  yearly ;  w'hen  pnrified  into  “  cream  of 
oil-cake  is  eaten  by  children  and  poor  tartar,”  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also 
|K*rson8.  Palm-oil,  which  is  shipped  to  as  a  mordant  by  dyers.  One  thousand 
the  extent  of  fifty  thousand  tons  annually  tons  of  broken  bottles,  instead  of  being 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  thrown  away,  are,  in  London  alone,  yearly 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  is  made  consigned  to  the  glass-furnace,  to  com- 
from  a  pellicle  which  surrounds  the  nut  or  monce  a  new  career  of  usefulness.  Horse- 
kernel:  this  kernel  used  to  be  thrown  shoe  nails,  picked  up  by  the  grubbers 
away  as  a  useless  residue ;  but  auother  about  the  streets,  and  the  scraps  of  steel 
kind  of  oil  is  now'  expressed  from  it.  It  from  needle-factories,  are  eagerly  bought 
has  been  estimated  that  there  must  be  !  up  by  the  Pirmingham  gunmakers,  as  the 
ten  million  bushels  of  nuts  to  yield  the  j  best  of  all  material  for  the  barrels  of  mus- 
iifty  thousand  tons  of  palm-oil ;  that  the  |  kets  and  rifles.  Steel-pen  w'aste  is  bought 
kernels  from  this  enormous  quantity  ]  back  by  the  Sheffield  steel-makers  at  ten 
ought  to  yield  the  more  delicate  oil  —  i  pounds  per  ton ;  Birmingham  brass-filings 
something  like  cocoa-nut  oil — to  the  value  I  fetch  half  the  value  of  new  brass;  and 
of  three  million  pounds  annually ;  and  j  steel-filings  are  vaiualdc  to  chemists  and 
that  there  would  remain  one  hundred  and  ^  apothecaries.  Jewelers’  and  gold-beaters’ 
twelve  thousand  tonsof  oil-cake,  worth  five  j  sweepings  are  rated  at  a  very  high  value  ; 
hundred  thousand  pounds  as  cattle  food.  |  the  sweepings  of  the  benches  and  floors 
Turn  we  finally  to  the  mineral  kmgdom,  i  are  always  preserv'od  for  sale ;  the  clothing 
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and  aprons  have  a  sufficient  number  of  to  a  few  useful  purposes.  The  old-iron 
particles  of  gold  in  and  about  them  to  shops,  which  are  supplied  by  dustmen, 
give  them  a  marketable  value ;  the  older  street-grubbers,  mud-larks,  and  other  per- 
they  are,  of  course,  the  better.  A  gold-  sons,  in  their  turn  supply  the  captains  of 
beater  can  generally  obtain  a  new  waist-  American  ships  with  battered  and  broken 
coat  for  an  old  one ;  and  sometimes  a  old  kettles,  sauce-pans,  frying-pans,  grid- 
Tery  old  waistcoat  will  be  bought  by  a  irons,  candle-sticks,  tea-trays,  shovels, 
refiner  at  a  price  almost  fabulous.  In  all  boilers,  corrugated  roofing,  etc. ;  these 
Buch  cases,  every  thing  extraneous  is  burnt  odds  and  ends  serve  as  a  cheap  kind  of 
away,  leaving  precious  gold  as  a  residue,  ballast  for  ships  going  away  with  light 
Tin-plate  cuttings,  in  hundreds  of  tons,  are  cargoes. 

awaiting  the  result  of  experiments  now  Enough.  Readers  of  any  experience 
being  made  to  separate  the  tin  from  the  could  easily  add  to  this  curious  list  of 
iron,  and  thus  render  both  again  service-  proofs  that  nothing  is  valueless  —  that 
able ;  meanwhile,  the  scraps  are  applied  there  is  good  in  every  thing. 


rr*ia  Bantlcy’f  IfttecIUiy. 

GREAT  AND  LITTLE  WIIITTON. 

I.  they  stepped  into  it  unassisted.  The  one 

looked  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  walked 
lame,  the  other  was  a  young  lady  of  cx- 
A  Busne  congregation  was  pouring  out  ceeding  fairness,  blue  eyes,  and  somewhat 
of  a  rustic  church,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  haughty  features,  llio  boy  touched  his 
St.  Mary’s,  situated  in  the  hamlet  of  horses,  and  drove  on. 

Little  Whitton.  Great  Whitton,  some  “  He  surpassed  himself  to-day,  Grace,” 
three  miles  off,  W’as  altogether  a  different  began  the  elder, 
affair,  for  the  parish,  there,  was  more  ‘‘  I  think  he  did,  mamma.” 

aristocratic  than  rustic,  and  the  living  ”  But  it  is  a  long  w'ay  to  come — for 

was  worth  nine  hundred  a  year ;  Little  me.  I  can’t  venture  out  in  all  w’eathers. 
Whitton  brought  its  incumbent  in  but  If  we  had  him  at  Great  Whitton,  now,  I 
two  hundred,  all  told.  The  livings  were  could  hear  him  every  Sunday.’’ 
both  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Avon  :  the  “  Well,  mamma,  there’s  nothing  more 
incumbent  of  Great  Whitton  was  a  gouty  easy  than  to  have  him — .as  I  have  said 
old  man  on  his  last  legs;  the  incumbent  more  than  once,”  observed  the  younger, 
of  Little  Whitton  was  an  attractive  man  bending  down  to  adjust  something  in  the 
scarcely  thirty,  the  Reverend  Ryle  Baum-  carriage,  that  her  udden  hightening  of 
garten.  Therefore,  little  wonder  need  be  color  might  pa.«is  unnoticed.  ”  It’s  im- 
expressed  if  some  of  the  Great  Whitton  possible  that  Mr.  Chester  should  last  long, 
families  ignored  their  old  rector,  w'ho  had  and  you  could  get  Henry  to  give  him  the 
lost  his  teeth,  and  could  not  by  any  effort  living.” 

be  heard,  and  came  to  hear  the  eloquent  ‘‘  Grace,  you  talk  like  a  child.  Valua- 
Mr.  Baumgarten.  .  ble  livings  are  not  given  away  so  e.a.sily  : 

A  small,  open  cariiage,  the  horses  neither  are  men  without  connections 
driven  by  a  boy,  jockey  ffishion,  waited  inducted  to  them.  I  never  hoard  that 
at  the  church  door.  The  boy  was  in  a  young  Baumgarten  had  any  connection, 
crimson  jacket  and  a  velvet  cap,  the  pos-  not  as  much  as  a  mother,  even  :  he  does 
tilion  livery  of  an  aristocratic  family,  not  speak  of  his  family.  No ;  the  most 
The  sweeping-seat  behind  was  low  and  sensible  plan  would  be  for  Mr.  Chester  to 
convenient,  without  doors ;  therefore,  turn  off  that  muff  of  a  curate,  and  take 
when  two  ladies  emerged  from  the  church,  on  Baumgarten  iu  his  stead.” 
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The  younp  lady  threw  back  her  head. 
“  Rectors  dou’t  give  up  ther  preferments 
to  subside  into  curates,  mamma.” 

“  Unless  it  is  made  well  worth  their 
while,”  returned  the  elder,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone :  and  old  Chester  ought  to 
make  it  worth  his.” 

“  Mamma !” — when  they  were  about  a 
mile  on  the  road — “  wo  never  called  to 
inquire  after  Mrs.  Dane  !” 

“  I  did  not  think  of  doing  so.” 

I  did.  1  shall  go  back  again. 
James !” 

The  boy,  without  slackening  his  8{)eed, 
half  turned  on  his  horse.  “  My  lady  ?” 

“  When  you  come  to  the  corner,  drive 
down  the  lane  and  go  back  to  the  cot¬ 
tage.” 

lie  touched  his  cap  and  looked  forward 
again,  and  Lady  Grace  sank  back  in  the 
carriage. 

“  You  might  have  consulted  me  first, 
Grace,”  grumbled  the  Countess  of  Avon. 
“  And  why  do  you  choose  the  long  way, 
all  round  by  the  lane  ?” 

“  The  latje  is  shady,  mamma,  and  the 
afternoon  sunny :  to  prolong  our  drive 
will  do  you  good.” 

Lady  Grace  laughed  as  she  spoke,  and 
it  would  have  taken  one,  deeper  in  pene¬ 
tration  than  the  Countess  of  Avon  had 
ever  been,  to  divine  that  all  had  been 
done  with  a  preconcerted  plan  ;  that  when 
Lady  Grace  drove  from  the  church  door, 
she  liad  fully  intended  to  proceed  part 
of  the  M’ay  home,  and  then  come  back 
again. 

We  miuit  notice  another  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  one  who  had  left  the  church  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  Countess  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  by  a  different  door.  It  was  a 
young  lady  of  two  or  three-and-twenty  ; 
she  had  less  beauty  than  Lady  Grace,  but 
a  fiir  sweeter  countenance.  She  crossed 
the  churchyard,  and  o|)ening  one  of  its 
gates,  found  hei'seif  in  a  narrow  sheltered 
walk,  running  through  Whitton  Wood. 
It  was  the  nearest  way  to  her  home, 
Whitton  Cottage. 

A  few  paces  within  it,  she  stood  against 
a  tree,  turned  and  waited  :  her  lips  parted, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  hand  was  laid 
upon  her  beating  heart.  Who  was  she 
expecting  ?  that  it  was  one,  all  too  dear 
to  her,  the  signs  but  too  truly  betrayed. 
The  ear  of  love  is  strangely  fine,  and  she, 
Edith  Dane,  bent  hers  to  listen  :  with  the 
first  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  she 
walked  hurriedly  on.  Would  she  be 


caught  waiting  for  him  ?  No,  no :  rather 
would  she  sink  into  the  earth,  than  betray 
aught  of  the  deep  love  that  nui  through 
her  veins  for  the  Reverend  Ryle  Baum- 
garten. 

It  was  Mr.  Baumgarten  who  was  fol¬ 
lowing  her :  he  sometimes  chose  the  near 
way  home,  too  :  a  tall,  graceful  man,  with 
pale,  classic  features,  and  large  brown 
eyes,  set  deeply,  lie  strode  on,  and 
overtook  Miss  Dane. 

“  IIow  fast  you  are  walking,  Edith  !” 

She  turned  her  head  with  the  prettiest 
air  of  surprise  possible,  her  face  over¬ 
spread  with  love’s  rosy  flush.  “  Oh  ! — is  it 
you,  Mr.  Baumgarten  ?  I  was  walking 
fast  to  get  home  to  poor  mamma.” 

Nevertheless,  it  aid  happen  that  their 
pace  slackened  considerably  :  in  fact,  they 
scarcely  advanced  at  all,  but  sauntered 
along  side  by  side.  “  They  have  been 
taking  me  to  task,”  began  Mr.  Baumgar¬ 
ten. 

“  Who  ?  What  about  ?” 

“  About  the  duties  of  the  parish, 
secular,  not  clerical :  I  take  care  that  the 
latter  shall  be  efliciently  performed.  The 
old  women  are  not  coddled,  the  younger 
ones’  households  not  sufficiently  looked 
up,  and  the  school,  in  the  point  of  plain 
sewing,  is  running  to  rack  and  ruin. 
Squire  Wells  and  his  wife,  with  half  a 
dozen  more,  carpeted  me  in  the  vestry 
this  morning  after  service,  to  tell  me 
this.” 

Mr.  Baumgarten  had  been  speaking  in 
a  half-joking  way,  his  beautiful  eyes  alive 
with  merriment.  Miss  Dane  received 
the  news  more  seriously.  “  You  never 
said  any  thing  of  this  at  home !  you  never 
told  mamma.” 

“No.  Why  should  I?  The  school 
sewing  is  the  worst  grievance.  Dame 
Giles’s  Betsey  took  some  cloth  with  her, 
which  ought  to  have  gone  back  a  sltirt, 
but  which  was  returned  a  pair  of  pillow¬ 
cases  :  the  dame  boxed  Betsey’s  ears,  went 
to  tlie  school  and  netirly  boxed  the  gover¬ 
ness’s.  Such  mistakes  are  always  occur¬ 
ring,  and  the  matrons  of  the  parish  are 
up  in  arms.” 

“  But  do  they  expect  you  to  look  after 
the  sewing  of  the  school?”  breathlessly 
asked  Edith  ? 

“Not  exactly;  but  they  think  I  might 
provide  a  remedy — one  who  would.” 

“  IIow  stupid  they  are !  I’m  sure  the 
governess  does  what  she  can  with  such  a 
tribe.  Not  that  I  think  she  has  much 
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headpiece,  and  were  there  any  lady  who 
would  supervise  occasionally,  it  might  be 
better ;  hut - ” 

“That  is  just  it,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Baumgarten,  laughing,  “  They  tell  me  I 
ought  to  help  her  to  a  supervisor,  by 
taking  to ‘myself  a  wife.” 

lie  looked  at  Edith  as  he  spoke,  and 
her  face  happened  to  be  tunied  full  upon 
him.  The  words  dyed  it  with  a  glowing 
crimson,  even  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
In  her  confusion,  she  knew  not  whether 
to  keep  it  as  it  was,  or  to  turn  it  away  ; 
her  ej-elids  had  dropped,  glowing  also ; 
and  Edith  Dane  could  have  boxed  her 
own  ears  as  heartily  as  Dame  Giles  had 
boxed  the  unlnappy  Miss  Betsey’s. 

“  It  can  not  be  thought  of,  you  know, 
Edith.” 

“  What  can  not  ?” 

“  My  marrying.  Marry  on  two  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  and  expose  my  wife,  and 
perhaps  a  family,  to  poverty  and  privation  ? 
No,  that  I  never  will.” 

“  There’s  the  parsonage  must  he  put  in 
reiiair  if  you  marry,”  stammered  Edith, 
not  in  the  least  knowing  what  she  said, 
hut  compelling  herself  to  say  something, 

“  And  a  sight  of  money  it  would  take 
to  do  it.  I  told  Squire  Wells  if  he  could 
get  my  tithes  increased  to  double  their 

f)re8ent  value,  then  I  might  venture.  He 
anghed,  and  replied  I  might  look  out  for 
a  wife  who  had  ten  thousand  jxuinds.” 

“  They  are  not  so  plentiful,”  munnured 
Edith  Dean. 

“Not  for  me,”  returned  Mr.  Baumgar¬ 
ten.  “  A  college  chum  of  mine,  never 
dreaming  to  aspire  to  any  thing  better 
than  I  possess  now,'married  a  rich  young 
widow  in  the  second  year  of  his  curacy, 
and  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  in  pomp 
and  luxurv.  I  would  not  have  done  it. 
“Why  ?” 

“  Because  no  love  wont  with  it :  even 
before  his  marriage  he  allowed  himself  to 
speak  of  her  to  me  in  disparaging  terms. 
No:  the  school  and  the  other  difficulties, 
which  are  out  of  my  line,  must  do  as  they 
can,  yet  awhile.” 

“  If  mamma  were  not  incapacitated, 
she  would  still  see  after  these  things  for 
you.” 

“  But  she  is,  Edith.  And  your  time  is 
taken  up  with  her,  so  that  you  can  not 
help  me.” 

Miss  Dane  was  silent.  Had  her  time 
pot  been  taken  up,  she  fancied  it  might 
not  be  deemed  quite  the  thing,  in  their 


censorious  neighborhood,  for  her  to  be 
going  about  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Baumgarten ;  although  she  was  the  late 
rector’s  daughter. 

The  Reverend  Cyras  Dane  had  been 
manv  years  rector  of  Little  Whitton  :  at 
his  death,  Mr.  Baumgarten  was  appointed. 
!Mr8.  Dane  was  left  with  a  very  slender 
provision,  and  Mr.  Baumgarten  took  up 
his  residence  with  her,  paying  a  cert.ain 
sum  for  his  board.  It  was  a  comfortable 
arrangement  for  the  young  clergyman, 
and  it  was  a  help  to  Mrs.  Dane.  The 
rectory  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and 
I  would  take  more  money  to  put  it  in  habi- 
'  table  repair  than  Mr.  Dane  had  possessed  ; 
so,  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  moved 
out  of  it  to  Whitton  Cottage.  Gossips 
8.aid  that  Mr.  Baumgarten  could  h.ave  it 
jmt  in  order  and  come  upon  the  widow 
for  the  cost :  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  intention  of  doing  so. 


“  Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool,  be  still ! 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

A  deal  happier  for  many  of  ns  if  it 
were  the  growth  of  human  will,  or  under 
its  control.  In  too  many  instances  it  is 
boni  of  association,  of  companionship ; 
and  thus  had  it  been  at  Whitton  Cottage. 
Thrown  together  in  daily  intercourse,  an 
attachment,  had  sjiningT  up  between  the 
young  rector  and  Edith  Dane  :  a  concealed 
j  attachment  for  he  considered  his  circum- 
I  stances  barred  his  marriage,  and  she  hid 
!  her  feelings  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
'  was  an  ambitious  man,  a  proud  man, 

!  though  jierhaps  not  quite  conscious  of  it ; 
j  and  to  encounter  the  expenses  of  a  family 
I  upon  small  means,  appeared  to  him  more 
I  to  be  shunned  than  any  adverse  fate  on 
!  earth. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  sheltered 
walk,  they  tunied  in  to  Whitton  Cottage, 

'  which  wag  close  by.  !Mr.  Baumgarten 
j  went  on  at  once  to  his  study,  but  Edith, 

I  at  the  sound  of  wheels,  lingered  in  the 
'  garden.  The  Countess  of  Avon’s  carriage 
I  drew  up.  It  was  Lady  Grace  who  spoke, 
her  eyes  running  in  ^1  directions  while 
'  she  did  so,  as  it  they  were  in  search  of 
j  some  object  not  in  view. 

I  “  Edith,  w’e  could  not  go  home  without 
!  driving  round  to  ask  after  your  mamma.” 

“  Thank  you.  Lady  Grace.  Mamma  is 
Un  little  pain  to-day:  I  think  her  breath 
!  is  generally  better  in  hot  weather.  Will 
j  you  walk  in  ?” 

I  “  Couldn’t  think  of  it,  ray  dear,”  spoke 
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up  the  Countess.  “  Our  dinner  is  waiting, 
as  it  is.  Grace  forgot  to  order  James 
round  till  we  were  half-way  home.” 

“  lias  Mr.  Baumgarten  got  home  yet  ?” 
carelessly  spoke  Lady  Grace,  adjusting 
the  l.ace  of  her  summer  mantle. 

“  lie  is  in  [his  study,  I  fancy,”  replied 
Edith,  and  she  turned  round  to  hide  the 
Llush  called  up  by  the  question,  just  as 
Mr.  Baumgarten  approached  them.  At 
his  appearance  the  blush  in  Lady  Grace’s 
face  rose  high  as  Edith’s. 

“  You  surpassed  yourself  to-day,”  cried 
the  Countess,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
them.  “  I  must  hear  that  sermon  again. 
Would  you  mind  lending  it  to  me  ?” 

“Not  at  all,”  he  replied,  “if  you  can 
only  make  out  my  hieroglyphics.  IVIy 
writing  is  plain  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know  j 
that  it  would  be  so  to  all.” 

“  When  shall  I  have  it  ?  Will  you  | 
bring  it  up  this  evening,  and  take  tea  with  j 
us  ?  But  you  will  find  the  walk  long,  in  1 
this  hot  weather.”  j 

“  V cry  long,  too  far,”  spoke  up  Lady  ■ 
Grace.  “  You  had  better  return  with  us 
now,  Mr.  Baumgjylen:  mamma  will  bo 
glad  of  you  to  say  grace  at  table.” 

Whether  it  pleased  the  Countess  or  not, 
she  had  no  resource,  in  good  manners,  but 
to  second  the  invitation  so  unceremonious¬ 
ly  given.  Mr.  Baumgarten  may  have 
thought  he  had  no  resource  but  to  ac¬ 
quiesce — out  of  good  manners  also,  per¬ 
haps.  He  stood,  leaning  over  the  carriage, 
and  spoke,  half-laughing : 

“  Am  I  to  bring  my  sermon  with  me  ? 
If  so,  I  must  go  in  for  it.  I  have  just 
taken  it  from  my  pocket.” 

lie  c.ame  back  with  his  sermon  in  its 
black  cover.  The  seat  of  the  carriage 
was  exceedingly  large,  sweeping  round  m 
a  half-circle.  Lady  Grace  drew  nearer 
to  her  mother,  and  sat  b.ack  in  the  middle 
of  the  seat,  and  Mr.  Baumgarten  took  his 
place  beside  her.  Edith  Dane  looked  after 
them,  an  envious  look ;  the  sunslune  of 
her  afternoon  had  gone  out ;  and  (she 
saw  his  face  bent  close  to  that  of  Grace 
Avon. 

Some  cloud,  unexplained,  and  nearly 
forgotten  now,  liad  overshadowed  Lady 
Avon.  It  had  occurred,  whatever  it  was, 
during  the  lifetime  of  her  lord.  She  had 
chosen  over  since  to  live  at  Avon  House 
in  retirement,  fearing  possibly  the  recep¬ 
tion  she  might  meet  with,  did  she  venture 
again  into  the  w'orld :  old  stories  might 
be  reaped  up,  and  a  molehill  made  into 


a  raoimtjiin.  Lady  Grace  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  her  aunt,  and  passed  one  season 
in  town :  then  she  had  returned  to  her 
mother,  to  share  perforce  in  her  retire¬ 
ment,  for  she  had  no  other  home  :  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  ennui  of  her  mono¬ 
tonous  life  had  led  to  her  falling  in  love 
with  IMr.  Baumgarten.  That  she  did 
love  him,  with  a  strong  and  irrepressible 
passion,  was  certain  ;  and  she  did  not  try 
to  overcome  it,  but  rather  fostered  it  with 
all  her  power,  seeking  his  society,  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  his  image.  Had  it  occurred  to 
her  to  fear  that  she  might  find  a  danger¬ 
ous  rival  in  Edith  Dane?  No;  for  she 
cherished  the  notion  tliat  Mr.  Baumgarten 
was  attached  to  herself,  and  Edith  was 
supjwsed  to  be  engaged  to  her  cousin. 
A  cousin  had  certainly  wanted  her,  and 
made  no  secret  of  his  want,  but  Edith 
had  refused  him :  this,  however,  was  not 
necessary  to  be  proclaimed  to  all.  Strange 
as. it  may  seem,  to  those  who  understand 
the  exacting  and  jealous  nature  of  love. 
Lady  Grace  Avon  never  had  cast  a  fear 
of  the  sort  to  Edith. 

This  evening  was  but  another  of  those 
he  sometimes  spent  at  Avon  House,  feed¬ 
ing  the  flame  of  her  ill-starred  passion. 
He  told  them,  jokingly  as  he  had  told  it 
to  Edith,  that  the  parish  wanted  him  to 
marry.  Lady  Avon  thought  he  could  not 
do  better:  parsons  and  doctors  should 
always  be  married  men.  True ;  when 
their  income  allowed  them  to  be,  he  re¬ 
plied,  but  his  did  not. 

He  stood  on  the  lawn  with  Lady  Grace, 
watching  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 
Lady  Avon  was  beginning  to  nod  in  her 
after-dinner  doze,  and  they  had  quitted 
her.  Scant  ceremony  was  observed  at 
Avon  House,  no  pomp  or  show :  six  or 
eight  servants  composed  the  whole  house¬ 
hold,  for  the  Countess’s  jointure  W'as  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  He  had  given  his  arm 
to  Lady  Grace  in  courtesy,  and  they  were 
both  gazing  Jat  the  beautiful  sky,  their 
hands  partially  shading  their  eyes,  when 
a  little  man,  dressed  in  black  with  a  white 
neck-tie,  limped  up  the  path.  It  was  the 
clerk  of  Great  "NVhitton  Church. 

“  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady :  I  tliought  it 
right  to  come  in  and  inform  the  Countess. 
Mr.  Chester’s  gone.” 

“  Gone !”  exclaimed  Lady  Grace. 
“  Gone  where  ?” 

“  Gone  dead,  my  lady.  Departed  to 
the  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns,” 
added  the  clerk,  who  was  of  a  poetic 
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tarn.  “  lie  dropped  into  a  sweet  sleep, 
sir,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  when  they 
came  to  wake  him  up  for  his  tea,  they 
found  he  had  gone  off  in  it.  Poor  old 
Mrs.  Chester’s  quite  beside  herself,  sir, 
with  the'suddenness,  and  the  servants  be 
running  about  here  and  there,  all  at 
sixes  and  sevens.” 

“  I  will  be  at  the  rectory  in  ten  minutes,” 
said  Mr.  Baumgarton. 

They  carried  the  news  to  the  Countess, 
and  then  Mr.  Baumgarten  departed ; 
Lady  Grace  strolling  with  him  across 
the  lawn  to  the  gate.  When  they 
reached  it,  he  stopped  to  bid  her  good 
evening. 

“  Great  Whitton  is  in  my  brother’s 
gift,”  she  whispered,  as  her  hand  rested 
on  his.  “  I  wish  he  w'ould  give  it  to 
you.” 

A  flush  rose  to  the  clergyman’s  face  :  to 
exchange  Little  Whitton  for  Great  Whit¬ 
ton  had  been  one  of  the  flighty  dreams 
of  his  ambition.  “  Do  not  mock  me  with 
pleasant  visions.  Lady  Grace :  I  can  have 
no  possible  interest  with  Lord  Avon.” 

“  You  could  marry  then,”  she  softly 
said,  ‘‘and  set  the  parish  grumblers  at 
defiance.” 

“  I  should  do  it,”  was  his  reply.  His 
voice  was  soft  as  her  own,  his  speech 
hesitating;  he  was  thinking  of  Edith  Dane. 
She,  alas  !  gave  a  different  interpretation 
to  it;  and  how  was  he  to  know  that  ?  His 
lofty  dreams  had  never  yet  soared  so  high 
as  Lady  Grace  Avon. 

Persuaded  into  it  by  her  daughter — her 
ladyship  said,  badgered  into  it  —  the 
Countess  exacted  a  promise  from  her  son 
that  he  would  bestow  Great  Whitton  on 
the  Rev.  Ryle  Baumgarten.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  that  the  letter  arrived, 
giving  the  promise,  Mr.  Baumgarten  was 
again  at  Avon.  Lady  Grace  had  him  all 
to  herself  in  the  drawing-room,  for  the 
Countess  was  temporarily  indisposed. 

“  What  will  you  give  me  for  some  news 
I  can  tell  you  ?”  cried  she,  standing 
triumphantly  before  him  in  the  full  glow 
of  her  beauty. 

He  bent  his  sweet  smiles  down  upon 
her,  his  eyes  speaking  the  admiration  that 
he  might  not  utter.  He  was  no  more 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  fascinating 
and  beautiful  girl  than  are  other  men — in 
spite  of  his  love  for  Edith  Dane.  “  What 
may  I  give?  Nothing  that  I  can  give 
would  be  of  value  to  you.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?”  And  then,  I 


with  a  burning  blush,  for  she  bad  spoken 
unguardedly,  she  laughed  merrily,  and 
drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket.  “  It  came 
to  mamma  this  morning,  Mr.  Baumgarten, 
and  it  is  from  Lord  Avon.  What  will 
you  give  me,  just  to  read  you  one  little 
sentence  from  it  ?  It  concerns  you.” 

Mr.  Baumgarten,  but  th.at  Edith  Dane 
and  his  calling  were  in  the  way,  would 
have  liked  to  say  a  shower  of  kisses :  it  is 

aible  that  fae  would  still,  in  spite  of 
i,  had  he  dared.  Whether  his  looks 
betrayed  so,  can  not  be  told  :  Lady  Grace 
took  refuge  in  the  letter.  “  I  have  been 
dunned  with  applications,”  read  she, 
“some  from  close  friends,  but  as  you 
and  Grace  make  so  great  a  point  of  it, 
I  promise  you  that  Mr.  Baumgarten  shall 
have  Great  Whitton.”  In  reading,  she 
had  left  out  the  words  “  and  Grace.” 
She  folded  up  the  letter,  and  then  stole  a 
glance  at  his  face. 

It  had  turned  to  pale  seriousness.  “  How 
can  I  ever  sufficiently  thank  Lord  Avon  ?” 
he  breathed  forth. 

“Now,  is  not  the  knowing  that  worth 
something  ?”  laughed  ^e. 

“  O  Lady  Grace !  It  is  worth  far 
more  than  any  thing  I  have  to  give  in 
return.” 

“  You  will  be  publicly  appointed  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  will  of  course  hear  from 
my  brother.  What  do  you  say  to  your 
marrying  project  now  ?” 

She  spoke  saucily,  secure  in  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  divine  her  feelings  for 
him — although  she  believed  in  his  love  for 
her.  His  answer  surprised  her. 

“  I  shall  marry  instantly :  I  have  only 
waited  for  something  equivalent  to  this.” 

“  You  are  a  bold  man,  Mr.  Baumgarten, 
to  make  so  sure  of  the  lady’s  consent. 
Have  you  asked  it  ?” 

“  No  ;  w’here  Wtis  the  use,  until  I  could 
speak  to  some  pur|)ose  ?  But  she  h<as 
detected  my  love  for  her,  I  am  sure  :  and 
there  is  no  coquetry  in  Edith.” 

“  Edith !”  .almost  shrieked  Lady  Grace. 
“  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  shall  not  fall.” 

“  What  have  you  done  ?  You  have 
hurt  yourself !” 

“  I  gave  my  ankle  a  twist.  The  pain 
was  sharp.” 

“  Pray  lean  on  me,  Lady  Grace ;  pray 
let  me  support  you :  you  are  as  white 
as  death.” 

He  wound  his  arms  round  her,  and  laid 
her  pallid  face  upon  his  shoulder :  for  one 
single  moment  she  yielded  to  the  iasoina- 
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tion  of  the  beloved  resting-place.  Oh ! 
that  it  could  be  hers  forever !  She 
shivered,  raised  her  head,  and  broke  from 
him.  Thank  you ;  the  anguish  has 
passed.” 

He  quitted  the  house,  suspecting  no¬ 
thing,  and  Lady  Grace  rushed  to  her 
writing-desk :  “  Ilell  has  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned.”  A  blotted  and  hasty 
note  to  the  Earl  of  Avon  just  saved  the 
post.  “  Give  the  living  to  any  one  you 
please,  Harry,  but  not  to  Kyle  Baumgar- , 
ten :  bestow  it  w'here  you  will,  but  not 
on  him.  Explanations  when  we  meet.” 

Mr.  Baumgarten,  meanwhile,  was  has- ' 
toning  home,  the  great  news  burning  a ; 
hole  in  his  tongue.  Edith  was  at  the  gate,  i 
not  looking  for  him,  of  course ;  merely 
enjoying  the  air  of  the  summer’s  night. ; 
That’s  what  she  said  she  w’as  doing  when 
he  came  up.  He  did  not  listen :  he  ^ 
caught  her  by  the  waist,  and  drew  her : 
between  the  trees  and  the  privet-hedge.  | 
“  Edith,  my  darling,  do  you  think  I  am  , 
mad  ?  I  believe  I  am :  mad  with  joy :  j 
for  the  time  has  come  that  I  may  safely 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

Her  heart  beat  wildly  against  his,  and 
he  laid  her  face  urion  his  breast,  more 
fondly  than  he  had  laid  another’s  not  long 
before. 

“  You  know  how  I  have  loved  you : 
you  must  have  seen  it,  though  I  would 
not  speak :  but  I  could  not  expose  you  to 
the  imprudence  of  marrying  while  ray 
income  was  so  small.  It  would  not  have 
been  right,  Edith.” 

“  If  you  think  so — no.” 

“  But,  oh !  my  dearest,  I  may  speak  ^ 
now.  Will  you  be  my  W’ife  ?  I  am  pre-  ] 
sented  to  the  living  of  Great  Whitton, 
Edith.” 

“  Of  Great  Whitton !  Ryle !”  i 

“  I  have  seen  it  in  Ijord  Avon’s  own  | 
handwriting.  The  Countess  asked  it  for 
me,  and  he  complied.  Edith,  you  will ! 
not  be  afraid  of  our  future  :  you  wdll  not 
reject  me,  noAv  I  have  Great  Whitton  ?”  i 

She  hid  her  face  ;  she  felt  him  lovingly  | 
stroking  her  hair.  “I  would  not  have: 
rejected  you  wdien  you  had  but  Little  j 
Whitton,  Kyle.” 

There  they  lingered,  now  pacing  the 
confined  space  and  talking,  now  her  face 
gathered  upon  him  again.  “  Yours  is  not 
the  first  fair  face  W'hich  has  been  there 
this  night,  Edith,”  he  laughed,  in  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  his  joy  and  love.  “  I  had 
Lady  Grace’s  there  but  an  hour  back.” 


A  shiver  seemed  to  dart  through  Edith 
Dane’s  heart.  Her  jealousy  of  Lady 
Grace  had  been  almost  as  powerful  as  her 
love  for  Mr.  Baumgarten. 

“  I  was  telling  her  my  plans,  now  ray 
prospects  have  changed;  that  the  first 
step  would  be  my  marriage  with  you ; 
and,  as  I  spoke,  she  manageS  somehow  to 
twist  her  ankle.  This  pain  must  have 
been  intense,  for  she  turned  as  white  as 
death,  and  I  had  to  hold  her  to  me.  But 
I  did  not  pay  myself  for  my  trouble,  as  I 
am  doing  now,”  he  added,  taking  kiss 
after  kiss  from  Edith’s  face. 

She  lifted  her  face  up  and  looked  in  his : 
“You  would  only  have  liked  to  do  so, 
Ryle.” 

“  I  have  liked  to  do  so  I”  he  uttered, 
smothering  back  a  glimmer  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  “  Edith,  my  dearest,  my  whole  love 
is  yours.” 

A  week  passed,  and  then  the  lucky  man 
w-as  announced.  The  living  of  Great 
Whitton  was  bestowed  on  the  Honorable 
and  Reverend  Wilfred  Elliot,  a  ])ersonal 
friend  of  the  Earl  of  Avon’s. 


II. 

I  A  TWELVEMONTH  passod  aw'ay.  In  a 
I  shaded  room  of  Little  Whitton  rectory 
lay  Edith  Baumgarten — dying.  Changes 
had  taken  place.  That  Mr.  Baumgarten 
must  have  been  disappointed  and  annoyed 
at  the  appointment  of  another  to  the 
living,  could  not  be  doubted ;  he  set  it 
down  to  the  caprice  of  great  men :  and 
he  consoled  himself  by  immediately  mar¬ 
rying  Edith,  sending  his  former  prudence 
to  the  winds.  It  is  probable  he  thought 
ho  could  not  in  honor  withdraw,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  once  having 
given  the  reins  to  his  hopes  and  his  love, 
he  was  not  stoic  enough  to  do  so.  Fol¬ 
lowing  close  upon  the  marriage,  came  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Dane,  an  event  long  antici¬ 
pated  :  a  few  hundred  pounds  descended 
to  Edith,  and  they  were  employed  in 
putting  the  rectory  in  order,  into  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baumgarten  removed. 

“  Ryle,  we  have  been  very  happy,” 
she  faintly  sighed. 

He  was  sitting  by  her,  holding  her  hand 
in  his,  his  tears  kept  back,  and  his  voice 
low  with  its  suppressed  grief.  “  Do  not 
say  ‘  we  have,’  my  darling ;  say  ‘  we  are.’ 
I  can  not  part  with  yon ;  there  is  hope 
yet.” 
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“There  u  none,”  she  wailed — “there: 
is  none.  O  Ryle !  my  husband,  it  will ' 
be  a  hard  parting  !” 

She  feebly  drew  his  face  to  hers,  and 
his  tears  fell  upon  it.  “  E<lith,  if  I  lose 
you,  I  shall  lose  all  that  is  of  value  to  me  I 
m  life.”  I 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  then  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  holding  a  very  young  infant 
in  her  arms,  put  in  her  head  and  looked  ; 
at  Mr.  ]3aumgarteu.  “  The  doctors  are  I 
coming  up,  sir.” 

He  quitted  his  wife,  snatched  aliandker- 1 
chief  from  his  pocket,  rubbed  it  over  his 
face,  and  then  turned  to  the  window,  as 
if  intent  on  looking  out.  Ho  lingered  an 
instant  after  the  medical  men  entered  the 
chamber,  but  he  gathered  nothing,  and 
could  not  ask  questions  there  ;  so  he  left 
it  and  waylaid  them  as  they  came  out. 
“Well?”  he  uttered,  his  tone  h.arsh  with 
pain. 

“There 'is  no  improvement,  sir:  there 
can  be  none.  If  she  could  but  have  rallied 
— ^but  she  can  not.  She  will  die  from  ex¬ 
haustion.” 

“  She  may  recover  yet,”  he  sharply 
said  ;  “  I  am  sure  she  may.  But  a  few 
days  ago,  well ;  .and  now - ”  j 

“  Mr.  Baumgarten,  if  we  deceive  you,  j 
you  would  blame  us  afterwards.  She  can 
not  be  saved.” 

And  yet,  later  in  the  day,  she  did  seem 
a  little  better:  it  was  the  rally  of  the 
spirit  before  final  departure.  She  knew 
it  was  deceitful  strength,  but  it  put  hope 
into  the  heart  of  Mr.  Baumgarten. 

“  Ryle,  if  he  should  live,  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  kind  to  him  ?” 

“  Edith !  Kind  to  him !  O  my  wife, 
my  ■wife!  ”  he'uttered,  w'ith  a  burst  of  irre¬ 
pressible  emotion,  “  you  must  not  go,  and 
leave  him  and  me.”  | 

She  waited  until  he  was  calmer ;  she 
■was  far  more  collected  than  he.  I 

“  And  when  you  take  another  wife, 
Ryle - ” 

“  You  are  cruel,  Edith,”  he  interrupted. 

“  Not  cruel,  my  darling,  I  am  only  look¬ 
ing  dispassionately  forward  at  what  will 
be.  Were  I  to  remain  on  the  earth,  or, 
going  where  I  am,  could  I  look  dow’ii 
here  at  w’hat  j^asses,  retaining  my  human 
passions  and  feelings,  it  would  be  torment 
to  me  to  see  you  wedded  with  another. 
But  it  will  not  be  so,  Ryle  :  and  it  seems 
as  if  a  phase  of  my  future  passionless  state 
were  oome  upon  me,  enabling  me  to  con¬ 
template  calmly  what  must  be.  Ryle, 


you  will  take  another  wife  :  I  can  foresee, 
with  all  but  certainty,  who  that  wife  will 
be.” 

“  What  mean  you  ?’’  inquired  Mr. 
Baumgarten,  raising  his  head  to  look  at 
her. 

“  It  will  be  Grace  Avon.  It  surely 
will.  Now'  that  impediments  are  re¬ 
moved,  she  will  not  let  you  esc.aj>e  her 
again.  But  for  my  being  in  the  way,  she 
would  h.ave  been  your  wife  long  ago.” 

“  Edith,  I  do  think  you  must  be  wan¬ 
dering  1”  uttered  Mr.  Baumgarten,  speak¬ 
ing  accx)rding  to  his  belief.  “  Gnice  Avon 
is  no  fit  wife  for  me :  she  would  not  stoop 
to  it.” 

“  You  are  wrong,  Ryle ;  I  saw  a  great 
;  deal  in  the  days  gone  by :  and  I  say  that, 
but  for  me,  she  would  then  have  been 
I  your  wife.  Let  what  is  past,  be  past : 

I  but  the  same  chance  will  occur  for  her 
I  again.  I  only  pray  you,  with  my  dying 
j  breath,  to  shield  my  child  from  her  hatred, 

I  when  she  shall  have  a  legal  right  over 
!  him.” 

Mr.  Baumgarten  became  more  fully  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  th.at  his  wife’s 
mind  was  rambling.  He  was  mistaken. 
Smoldering  iu  her  heart  through  the 
whole  months  of  her  married  life,  had 
been  her  jealousy  of  Lady  Grace :  she  had 
felt  a  jxjsitive  conviction  that,  but  for  Mr. 
Baumgarten’s  attachment  and  engage¬ 
ment  to  herself  the  other  marriage  w'ould 
have  been  brought  about :  and  she  felt  an 
equal  conviction  that,  now  the  impediment 
was  about  to  be  removed,  it  ■w'ould  be  so. 
A  jealous  imagination  is  quick,  and  gives 
the  reins  to  its  extravagance,  but  it  is 
sometimes  right  in  its  premises.  She  had 
observed  .an  entire  reticence  to  her  hus¬ 
band  ou  the  subject,  so  no  w’onder  that 
her  present  words  took  him  by  surprise, 
and  caused  him  to  suspect  her  mind  must 
be  playing  her  false. 

“  My  dearest  love,”  he  whispered,  “  it 
it  will  give  you  a  moment’s  peace,  I  will 
bind  myself  by  an  oath  never  to  marry 
I  Grace  Avon.” 

I  “Not  so,  Ryle.  What  will  be,  ■will  be  ; 
and  I  would  not  have  you  both  loathe  my 
memory - ” 

Mr.  Baumgarten  started  up  in  real  earn¬ 
est.  She  was  certainly  mad. 

She  held  his  hand,  she  feebly  drew  him 
down  again,  she  suggested  calmness.  “  It 
may  come  to  that,  Ryle :  you  may  loam 
to  love  her  as  you  had  loved  me.  O 
Rylel  I  pray  you,  when  she  shall  be  your 
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wife,  that  you  will  shield  my  child  from  [ 
her  unkindnesa !”  she  continued,  in  a  low  i 
M’ail  of  impassioned  sorrow.  j 

“  I  can  not  understand  you,’’  he  8.nid, 
much  distressed  :  “  it  is  not  possible  I 
could  ever  suffer  any  one  to  be  unkind  to 
your  child.  "Why  should  you  fear  unkind¬ 
ness  for  him  ?” 

“  I  should  fear  it  from  her  alone  ;  she 
has  regarded  me  with  hatred ;  I  have 
been  a  blight  in  her  path  ;  and  so  would 
she  reganl  my  child,  o?/r  child,  Kyle, 
shouhl  she  become  its  second  mother : 
that  she  should  do  so  is  but  in  accord.ance 
wnth  faum:in  n.ature.” 

Mr.  Haumgarten  sighed :  he  scarcely 
knew  how’  to  answer  her,  how  to  soothe 
her :  were  her  mind  not  actually  insane, 
he  looked  uj>on  these  far-fetched  fears  as 
only  a  sj)ecies  of  illness,  which  must  have 
its  rise  in  some  derangement  of  the  brain. 
All  that  she  had  said,  touching  Lady 
Grace,  he  considered  to  be  a  pure  fantasv. 

“  Kyle  !  my  love,  my  husband,  you  •will 
love  our  child  ?  you  ■will  iirotect  him 
against  her  unkindness,  should  H  ever  be 
oflered?”  '• 

“  Ay  ;  that  I  swear  to  you,”  he  ardently 
replied.  And  Edith  Baumgarten  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  quietly  sheltered  her¬ 
self  in  her  husband’s  arms,  to  die. 

ITT. 

Whktiikr  it  be  death  or  whether  it  be 
birth,  whether  it  be  marriage  or  whether 
it  be  divorce,  time  goes  on,  all  the  same. 
After  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Baumgarten, 
the  pariah  flocked  to  the  rectory  in  shoals, 
especially  the  young  ladies  who  were, 
vulgarly  to  speak,  on  the  look  out ;  there 
to  condole  with  the  interesting  widower, 
and  go  into  raptures  over  the  baby.  They 
need  not  have  troubled  themselves  :  Mr. 
Baumgarten’s  eyes  and  heart  were  closed 
to  them :  they  were  buried  for  the  present 
in  the  tomb  of  Edith. 

She  had  been  dead  about  six  months 
M'hen  the  open  carriage  of  Lady  Avon 
stopped  before  the  rectory,  .as  the  reader 
once  saw  it  stop  before  Whitt  on  Cottage, 
but  it  had  but  one  occupant  now,  and 
that  was  the  Countess.  After  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mr.  Baumgarten,  the  Countess 
had  sometimes  attended  Little  Whitton 
church  as  heretofore,  but  Lady  Grace 
never.  She  had  always  excuses  ready, 
and  the  Countess,  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  put  faith  in 


them.  The  Countess  declined  to  alight, 
and  Mr.  Baumgarten  went  out  to  her. 

“  W ould  it  be  troubling  you  very  much, 
Mr.  liaumgarten,  to  come  to  Avon  House 
occasionally  and  pass  .an  hour  with  me  ?” 
began  the  Countess. 

“  Certainly  not,  if  you  wish  it,”  he  re¬ 
plied  :  “  if  I  can  render  you  any  service.” 

Lady  Avon  lowered  her  voice  and  bent 
tow.ards  him.  “  I  am  not  happy  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Baumgarten  ;  not  ea.sy.  Tlie 
present  worhl  is  passing  away  from  me, 
and  1  know  nothing  of  the  one  I  am  en¬ 
tering.  I  don’t  like  the  rector  of  Great 
Whitton  ;  he  does  not  suit  me  ;  but  •with 
you  I  feel  at  home.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  to  come  up  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
pass  a  quiet  hour  with  me.” 

“  I  will  do  so.  But  I  hope  jrou  find 
nothing  serious  the  matter  with  your 
health.” 

“  Time  will  prove,”  replied  Lady  Avon. 
“  IIow  is  your  little  boy  ?” 

“  He  gets  on  famously  ;  he  is  a  bravo 
little  fellow,”  retumetl  Mr.  Baumgarten, 

I  his  eyes  brightening.  “  Would  you  like 
1  to  see  him  ?” 

The  child  w.as  brought  out  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  Lady  Avon — a  pretty  babe  in 
a  white  frock  and  black  ribbons,  the  latter 
worn  in  memory  of  his  mother.  “  He 
■will  resemble  you,”  remarked  her  lady¬ 
ship.  “  What  is  his  name  ?” 

”  Cyras.  I  know  it  would  have  pleased 
E<lith  to  have  him  named  after  her  fiither.” 

Mr.  Baumgarten  p.aid  his  first  visit  to 
Avon  House  on  the  following  d.ay.  Lady 
Grace  was  alone  in  the  room  when  he 
entered,  and  it  hapjiened  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  his  expected  visit.  It  startled 
her  to  emotion.  However  she  may  have 
striven  to  drive  away  the  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Baumgarten,  she  had  not  done  it ; 
and  her  feelings  of  anger,  her  constantly 
indulged  finilings  of  jealousy,  had  but 
helped  to  keep  up  her  passion.  Her 
countenance  flushed  crimson,  and  then 
grew  deadly  pale. 

Mr.  Baumgarten  took  her  hand,  almost 
in  compassion ;  he  thought  she  must  be 
ill.  “  What  has  been  dhe  matter  ?”  he 
inquired. 

“  The  matter !  Nothing,”  and  she  grew 
crimson  again.  “Is  your  visit  to  mamma  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?” 

“  I  am  here  by  appointment  with  Lady 
Avon.” 

The  conversation  with  his  wife,  relating 
to  Lady  Grace,  had  nearly  faded  from 
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Mr.  Baarap^rten’s  remembrance.  Not 
the  words;  they  would  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  ;  but  he  attached  no  more  import¬ 
ance  to  them,  than  he  had  done  when 
they  were  spoken.  The  Countess  came 
in,  and  Lady  Grace  found  that  his  visits 
were  to  be  frequent. 

Did  she  rebel,  or  did  she  rejoice  ?  O 
reader !  if  you  have  loved  as  she  did,  pas¬ 
sionately,  jwwerfully,  you  need  not  ask. 
The  very  presence  of  one  so  beloved,  is 
iis  the  morning  light :  dead  and  drear  is 
his  absence  as  the  darkest  midnight,  but 
at  his  coming  it  is  as  if  the  bright  day 
o|>encd.  So  had  she  felt  when  with  Mr. 
Baumgarten ;  so  did  she  feel  now ;  al¬ 
though  he  had  belonged  to  another. 

From  that  day  they  saw  a  great  deal  of 
each  other,  and  in  the  quiet  intercourse 
of  social  life — of  invalid  life,  it  may  be 
said,  for  Lady  Avon’s  ill-health  was  con¬ 
firmed — grew  more  intimate  than  they 
had  ever  been.  Lady  Grace  strove  to 
arm  herself  against  him :  she  called  up 
j)ride,  anger,  and  many  other  adjuncts, 
false,  as  they  were  vain,  for  the  heart  is 
ever  true  to  itself,  and  will  be  heard.  It 
ended  in  her  struggling  no  longer  :  in  her 
giving  herself  up,  once  more,  to  the  bliss 
of  loving  him,  unchecked. 

l>id  he  give  himself  up  to  the  same,  by 
way  of  reciprocity?  Not  of  loving  her: 
no,  it  had  not  come  to  it ;  but  he  did 
yield  to  the  charm  of  liking  her,  of  find¬ 
ing  pleasure  in  her  society,  of  wishing  to 
be  more  frequently  at  Avon  House.  He 
had  loved  his  wife,  but  she  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  there  are  very  few  men  in¬ 
deed  who  remain  constant  in  heart  to  a 
dead  love,  especially  if  she  has  been  his 
wife.  The  manners  of  Lady  Grace  pos¬ 
sessed  naturally  great  fascination :  what 
then  must  they  not  have  been,  when  in 
intercourse  with  him  she  idolized  ?  She 
was  more  quiet  than  formerly,  more  con¬ 
fidential,  more  subdued ;  it  was  a  cliange 
as  if  she  had  gone  through  sorrow,  and 
precisely  what  was  likely  to  tell  upon  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Baumgarten.  But  there 
was  no  acting  now  in  Lady  Grace ;  she 
was  not  striving  to  gain  him,  as  she  had 
once  done :  she  simply  gave  herself  up  to 
the  ecstatic  dream  she  was  indulging,  and 
let  results  take  their  chance.  Mr.  Baum¬ 
garten  may  be  forgiven  if  he  also  began 
to  feel  that  existence  might  yet  be  made 
into  something  pleasant  as  a  dream. 

The  Honorable  and  Reverend  Wilfred 
Elliot,  cimming  a  dead  earl  for  a  father 


and  a  live  earl  for  a  brother,  was  not,  of 
course,  a  light  whose  beams  could  bo  hid 
under  a  bushel,  the  more  particularly  as 
the  live  earl  was  in  the  cabinet.  It  there¬ 
fore  surprised  nobody  that  when  the  ex¬ 
cellent  old  Bishop  of  Barkaway  wa.s  gath¬ 
ered  to  his  fathers,  Mr.  Elliot  should  be 
romoted  to  his  vacant  shoes.  The  good 
ishop’s  life  had  been  prolonged  to  the 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety,  but  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  it  he  had  been  next  to 
incapable,  therefore  the  sec  of  Barkaway 
hugged  itself  as  being  in  luck,  on  the 
principle  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
t)est.  Great  Whitton,  on  the  contrary, 
hugged  itself  in  like  manner  on  the  same 
principle,  for  the  Honorable  and  Rever¬ 
end — to  speak  mildly — had  not  been  pop¬ 
ular.  The  Earl  of  Avon,  as  luck,  or  the 
opposite,  M’ould  have  it,  was  on  a  few 
days’  visit  to  his  mother  when  Mr.  Elliot 
received  his  miter. 

“  Don’t  put  such  another  as  Elliot  into 
Great  Whitton,  Henry,”  observed  the 
Countess  to  her  8on,.“  or  we  shall  have  the 
parish  up  in  arms.” 

“  What  was  the  matter  with  Elliot  ?” 
drawled  the  earl,  lighting  a  cigar.  “  Didn’t 
he  plea-se  them  ?” 

“  Please  them !  He  made  every  soul 
in  the  parish,  laborers  and  all,  attend 
daily  service  in  the  church  between  eight 
and  nine,  allowing  them  ten  minutes  for 
breakfast  and  fifty  for  prayers;  and  he 
has  dressed  the  school  in  scarlet  cloaks, 
with  a  large  white  linen  cross  sewn  down 
the  back;  and  there  are  eight-and-thirty 
pairs  of  candlesticks  displayed  in  the 
church ;  liesides  other  innovations,  which 
country  parishes  don’t  understand,  and 
don’t  care  to  take  to.  One  thing  has 
been  made  a  great  grievance  of :  the  poor 
could  not  comprehend,  or  could  not  re¬ 
collect,  to  turn  which  way  he  wanted 
them  at  the  Belief,  so  he  planted  some 
men  in  white  behind  the  poor  benches 
every  Sunday,  with  long  wands,  and  the 
moment  the  Belief  l>egan,  down  came  the 
wands,  rapping  on  the  heads  of  the  re¬ 
fractory  ones.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
commotion  it  used  to  cause.” 

The  earl  burst  into  a  laugh.  “  I’d  have 
come  down  for  a  Sunday  had  I  known 
there  was  that  sort  of  fun  going  on.  The 
girls  must  take  care  the  bulls  don’t  run  at 
the  8c,arlot.  Did  you  get  up  to  attend  the 
early  service  ?” 

“Not  I.  I  can  say  my  prayers  more 
quietly  at  home,  Henry.  He  did  not 
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force  the  rich  to  early  service,  only  the 
poor,  who  really  could  not  spare  the  time, 
for  their  time  is  their  money.  He  told 
the  rich  he  would  leave  it  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  conscience's:  the  truth  is, 
you  know,  Henry,  that  the  rich  in  this 
country  will  not  be  controlled  absolutely, 
in  matters  of  religion.” 

“  They  are  not  such  geese,’’  returned 
Lord  Avon.  “  It’s  a  great  bother, 
though,  these  good  livings  falling  in: 
seveuteen  letters  I  have  had  this  blessed 
morning,  applications  direct  or  indirect, 
for  Great  Wnittoii.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  reply  through  the  Timea^  and  make 
one  answer  do  for  the  lot.” 

TheJ  Countess  raised  herself  from  her 
sofa,  and  looked  at  her  son.  “Did  you 
want  a  candidate,  Henry  ?” 

Tlie  earl  looked  at  her.  “  Scarcely, 
mother :  with  seventeen  bold  applica¬ 
tions,  and  seventy  more  behind  them, 
peeping  out.” 

“  Henry,  if  you  have  no  one  particular 
in  view,  let  me  name  the  rector :  it  will 
perhaps  be  one  of  my  last  requests  to 
you.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t,  care,  mother :  I  had 
heartburning  enough  over  it  last  time, 
every  man  but  the  successful  one  thinking 
himself  ill  used.  If  your  mind’s  set  upon 
any  fellow,  I’ll  give  it  him  at  once,  glad 
to  do  it,  and  to  send  off  a  stereotyped 
answer  to  my  correspondents :  ‘  Very 
sorry  :  living’s  given  :  wish  I  had  known 
your  excellent  merits  earlier.’  ” 

“  Then  give  it  to  Mr.  Baumgarten.  He 
is  a  deserving  man,  Henry,  and  he’ll  res¬ 
tore  peace  to  the  parish.  He  was  to  have 


^  He  hastened  to  Avon  House  as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  him.  Lady  Gi-ace  was 
standing  amidst  the  rose-trees :  she  liked 
to  linger  in  the  open  air  at  the  dusk  hour, 
to  watch  the  stars  come  out,  and  to  think 
'  of  him.  But  that  she  wore  a  white  dress, 

'  he  might  not  have  distinguished  her  in 
the  fading  twilight.  He  left  the  open 
!  path  to  join  her. 

“  It  is  a  late  visit.  Lady  Grace,  but  I 
I  could  not  resist  coming  to  say  a  word  of 
gratitude  to  Lord  Avon.” 

He  felt  the  hand,  he  had  taken  in 
greeting,  tremble  within  his,  and  he  saw 
her  raise  her  other  hand  hastily  and  Lay  it 
I  on  her  bosom,  as  if  she  W'ould  still  its 
beating.  She  answered  him  with  a  smile. 

“Your  visit  will  not  accomplish  its  ob¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Baumgarten,  for  my  brother  is 
^  gone.  He  left  before  dinner.  Mamma 
says  she  is  very  glad  that  you  will  be 
nearer  to  us.” 

“  Perhaps  I  have  to  thank  you  for  this, 
as  much  as  Lord  Avon,”  he  said. 

“No;  no  indeed:  it  W’as  mamma  who 
spoke  to  Henry.  I - ” 

“  What,  Lady  Grace  ?”  he  whispered. 

I  “  I  did  not  sjMiak  to  him,”  she  continued 
^  — “  that  is  all  1  was  going  to  say.” 

I  But  Mr.  Baumgarten  could  not  fail  to 
j  detect  how  agitated  she  was,  and  as  he 
'  stood  there,  looking  at  her  downcast  face 
!  in  the  twilight,  the  remembrance  of  his 
I  wife’s  last  words  came  rushing  over  him, 
and  he  felt  a  smldeii  conviction  tiiat  Lady 
1  Grace  had  loved  him — and  that  she  loved 
I  him  still.  He  forgot  Avh.at  had  been ;  he 
^  forgot  his  idol,  but  ten  months  gone  from 
i  him  ;  and  he  yielded  himself  unreservedly 


had  it  before,  you  know,  and  I  never  j  to  the  fascination,  which  had  of  late  been 

knew  why  you  went  from  your  promise:  |  stealing  over  his  spirit. 

not  that  I  minded  then;  I  did  not  esteem  ,  Her  trembling  hands  were  busy  with 


him  so  well  as  I  do  now.” 

“  Why,  you  sent  me  word  not  to  give 
it  him !  Grace  did :  a  peremptory  note. 
Some  freak  of  hers,  I  suppose.  Well, 
mother,  I  don’t  dislike  Baumgarten  ;  he’s 


;  the  rose-trees,  though  she  could  scarcely 
j  distinguish  buds  from  leaves.  IMr.  Baum- 
!  garten  took  one,  and  placing  it  within  his 
j  own  arm,  bent  dow'n  his  face  until  it  was 
on  a  level  with  hers.  “Grace,  have  we 


a  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  he  may  have  ^  misunderstood  each  other  ?” 
the  living.”  :  She  cotdd  not  speak,  but  her  lips  turned 

And  so  it  was.  Great  ^\Tiitton,  with  '  white  with  her  emotion.  It  was  the  hour 


its  nine  hundred  a  year  and  its  handsome 
rectory,  was  presented  to  the  Reverend 
Ryle  Baumgarten.  The  churchw'ardens 
throw  up  their  hats,  and  looked  in  at  the 
school-house  to  tell  the  mistress  that  the 
^rls  might  unsew'  those  white  symbols 
Irom  behind  their  tails.  Mrs.  Baumgarten 
had  been  dead  about  ten  months  then, 
and  summer  w^as  coming  round  again. 


of  bliss  she  had  so  long  dreamt  of. 

“Grace,”  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
impassioned  tenderness,  “have  we  loved 
each  other  through  the  past,  and  did  I 
mistake  my  feelings?  O  Gnice,  my 
best  -  beloved !  forgive  me ;  forgive  my 
folly  and  blindness!” 

With  a  plaintive,  yearning  cry,  such  as 
may  escape  from  oue  who  suddenly  finds 
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a  long -sought -for  resting-place,  Grace 
Avon  turned  to  his  embrace.  He  held 
her  to  him ;  he  covered  her  face  with  his 
impassioned  kisses,  as  he  had  once  cover¬ 
ed  Edith  Dane’s ;  he  whispered  all  that 
man  can  whisper  of  poetry  and  tenderness. 
She  was  silent  from  excess  of  bliss,  but 
she  felt  that  she  could  have  Iain  where  she 
was  forever. 

“You  do  not  sjwak,”  he  jealously  said ; 
“  you  do  not  tell  me  that  you  forgive  the 

{last.  Grace,  say  but  one  word,  say  you 
ove  me !” 


“Far  deeper  than  another  ever  did,” 
she  murmured.  “O  Ryle  I  I  will  be 
more  to  you  than  she  can  have  been !” 

Recollection,  prudence,  perhaps  for  her 
sake,  began  to  dawn  over  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ten :  he  wiped  the  drops  of  emotion  from 
his  brow.  “  Grace,  I  am  doing  wrong : 
it  is  madness  to  aspire  to  you  i  I  have  no 
right  to  drag  you  down  from  your  rank 
to  my  level.” 

“  Your  own  wife,  your  own  dear  wife,” 
she  whispered.  “  Ryle,  Ryle ;  only  love 
me  forever.” 


THE  WORN  WEDDING-RING. 


Yocb  wedding-ring  wears  thin,  dear  wife ;  ah  1 
summers  not  a  few, 

Since  I  put  it  on  your  finger  first,  have  passed 
o’er  me  and  you  ; 

And,  love,  what  changes  we  have  seen — what 
cares  and  pleasures  too, 

Since  you  became  my  own  dear  wife,  when  this 
old  ring  was  new  1 

Oh  1  blessings  on  that  happy  day — the  happiest 
of  my  life — 

^Vhen,  thanks  to  God,  your  low  sweet  “  Yes  ” 
made  you  my  loving  wife ! 

Your  heart  will  say  the  same,  I  know — that 
day’s  as  dear  to  you. 

That  day  that  made  me  yours,  dear  wife,  when 
this  old  ring  was  new. 

How  well  do  I  remember  now,  your  young, 
sweet  face  that  day  I 

How  fair  you  were,  how  dear  you  were,  my 
tongue  could  hardly  say ; 

Nor  how  I  doated  on  you.  Ah !  how  proud  I 
was  of  you  1 

But  did  I  love  you  more  than  now,  when  this 
old  ring  was  new  f 

No,  no ;  no  fairer  were  you  then  than  at  this 
hour  to  me ; 

And,  dear  as  life  to  me  this  day,  how  could  you 
dearer  be? 

As  sweet  your  face  might  be  that  day  as  now  it 
is,  ’tis  true ; 

But  did  I  know  your  heart  as  well  when  this 
old  ring  was  new  f 

0  partner  of  my  gladness !  —  wife,  what  care, 
what  grief  is  there 

For  me  you  would  not  bravely  face,  with  me 
you  would  not  share  ? 

Oh  1  what  a  weary  want  had  every  day  if  want¬ 
ing  you — 

Wanting  the  love  that  God  made  mine  when 
this  old  ring  was  new  I 


Years  bring  fresh  links  to  bind  us,  wife — small 
voices  that  are  here. 

Small  faces  round  our  fire  that  make  their 
mother’s  yet  more  dear ; 

Small,  loving  hearts,  your  care  each  day  makes 
yet  more  like  to  you — 

More  like  the  loving  heart  made  mine  when  this 
old  ring  was  new. 

And,  blessed  be  God,  all  he  has  given  are  with 
us  yet ;  around 

Our  table,  every  little  life  lent  to  us  still  is 
found. 

Though  cares  we’ve  known,  with  hopeful  hearts 
the  worst  we’ve  struggled  through  ; 

Blessed  be  his  name  for  all  his  love  since  this 
old  ring  was  new. 

The  past  is  dear ;  its  sweetness  still  oiur  memo¬ 
ries  treasure  yet ; 

The  griefs  we’ve  borne,  together  borne,  we 
would  not  now  forget. 

Whatever,  wife,  the  future  brings,  heart  unto 
heart  still  true. 

We’ll  share  as  we  have  shared  all  else  since  this 
old  ring  was  new. 

And  if  God  spare  us  ’mongst  our  sons  {ind 
daughters  to  grow  old. 

We  know  his  goodness  will  not  let  your  heart 
or  mine  grow  cold. 

Y'our  aged  eyes  will  sec  in  mine  all  they’ve  still 
shown  to  you. 

And  mine  in  yours  all  they  have  seen  since  this 
old  ring  was  new. 

And  oh !  when  death  shall  come  at  last  to  bid 
me  to  my  rest, 

May  I  die  looking  in  those  eyes,  and  resting  on 
that  breast  I 

Oh !  may  my  parting  gaze  be  blessed  with  the 
dear  sight  of  you. 

Of  those  fond  eyes — fond  as  they  were  when 
this  old  ring  was  new  I 
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DR.  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER. 


In  placing  a  truthful  portrait  of  the 
late  much  lamented  Rev.  JamcB  W.  Alex¬ 
ander,  D.D.,  as  an  embelliahment  to  the 
present  number  of  the  Eclectic,  we  hope 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  many  of  his  ad¬ 
miring  and  loving  friends,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  own  personal  regard.  We  knew  him 
well.  We  would  honor  his  character  and 
his  memory  as  a  faithful  and  devoted 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  was  well  and 
widely  known,  and  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches.  Others,  his  personal  friends 
and  com])eer8  in  the  pastorate,  who  knew 
him  more  intimately,  have  already  em¬ 
balmed  his  memory  in  touching  and 
eloquent  language.  Our  record  of  this 
great  and  good  man  is  rather  in'the  delin¬ 
eation  of  tliose  well-remembered  features 
once  all  alive  with  swelling  emotions 
before  the  great  congregation  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  God,  but  now  emotionless,  away 
from  human  view,  in  the  dark  chamber  in 
the  long  sleep  of  ages.  The  portrait  will 
aid  in  cherishing  his  memory.  To  this 
it  is  fitting  that  we  should  add  a  brief 
biographical  sketch — very  imperfect  at 
best,  as  many  volumes  would  be  needed 
to  record  a  small  portion  of  all  he  has 
said,  written,  and  {)erformed  in  a  laborious 
and  well-spent  life. 

We  quote  from  the  Presbyterian  of 
Philadelphia  the  following : 

“James  Waddel  Alexander,  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  was  born 
in  Louisa  county,  Va.,  March  18th,  1804. 
On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  the  grandson 
of  James  Waddel,  William  Wirt’s  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Blind  Preacher.’  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1820,  and  was  appointed 
tutor  in  that  Institution  in  1824.  He  re¬ 
signed  that  post  the  next  year,  and  settled 
as  pastor  in  Charlotte  county,  Va.  Here  ! 
he  remained  two  years,  and  in  1828 
nccepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1832  he  re¬ 
signed  this  charge,  and  became  the  editor 
of  the  Presbyterian^  whence,  in  1833,  he 
•was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Rhe¬ 
toric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  College  at 
Princeton.  Here  he  remained  till  1844, 
when  he  was  elected  p.ast or  of  the  Duane- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  New- York. 
In  1849,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Govern¬ 


ment  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  M’here  he  remained  till  1851,  when  he 
was  led  to  return  to  his  former  charge  in 
New-York,  then  erecting  for  themselves 
their  present  place  of  worship  in  a  more 
inviting  section  of  the  city,  and  in  a  more 
encouraging  field  of  labor.  His  ministra¬ 
tions  here  were  eminently  blessed.  When 
the  revival  commenced  in  1858,  he  entered 
heartily  into  it,  and  through  the  press,  as 
well  as  by  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  labors, 
endeavored  to  promote  it.  His  series  of 
revival  tracts,  published  without  his  name, 
were  extensively  circulated  ;  and  we  no¬ 
tice  by  some  of  our  last  foreign  papers, 
that  they  have  found  their  v’ay  to  Ireland, 
and  are  helping  on  the  good  work  there. 
By  reference  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly,  we  observe  that  during  the 
last  ecclesiastical  year  he  received  to  his 
church,  on  profession  of  faith,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  members — the  largest 
number,  we  believe,  added  to  .any  church 
within  our  bounds. 

“After  a  winter  of  exhausting  labor.  Dr. 
Alexander  found  his  health  seriously 
impaired,  and  his  whole  nervous  system 
greatly  prostrated.  In  the  early  part  of 
June  last,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
devoted  people,  he  consented  to  lay  aside 
his  w^ork  for  a  few  months,  in  the  hope  of 
a  speedy  restoration.  To  this  end  he 
visited  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  where, 
on  former  occasions,  he  had  found  relief 
from  the  salubrious  air  and  medicinal 
waters.  His  last  letters  from  this  region 
W’ere  encouraging.  But  on  Friday,  July 
29th,  a  telegram  brought  the  startling 
news,  that  his  condition  was  critical.  The 
forebodings  thus  awakened  were  confirmed 
on  Sunday  by  another  dispatch,  saying 
that  he  was  ‘  sinking  rapidly.’  Earnest 
prayer  w’ent  up  from  many  hearts  and  lips 
ibr  his  recovery,  that  day,  both  in  the 
sanctuary  and  in  the  closet.  But  alas ! 
the  time  for  prayer  on  this  behalf  was 
already  past.  At  five  o’clock  on  that 
Sabbath  morning  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
Thus  the  pulpit  has  lost  another  of  its 
most  illustrious  ornaments.  A  good  and 
a  great  man  has  fallen.  Another  name 
is  added  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious 
dead.” 
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LUTHER,  MELANGTIION,  POMERANUS,  AND  CRUCIGER. 


Martix  LcrniEu.  | 

In  presenting  the  portraits  of  these 
men  of  renown,  as  an  embellishment  to 
our  present  number,  k  is  fitting  to  subjoin 

brief  biographical  sketch. 

Luther, -the  great  Gennan  reformer, 
was  born  at  Eisleben,  tenth  November, 
1483.  As  he  was  born  on  St.  Martin’s 
Eve,  and  baptized  the  next  day,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Christian  n.ame  of  Martin.  His 
father,  who  was  a  poor  miner,  left  Eisle- 
ben  for  Mansfield,  when  the  infant  Martin 
was  scarcely  six  months  old.  Here  the 
hardy  laborer  so  prospered,  as  to  have  at 
length  two  blast-iuniaces  of  his  own,  and 
to  be  thus  enabled  by  a  benignant  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  give  his  son  a  good  educ.ation. 
After  getting  such  tuition  as  the  place  of 
parental  residence  could  afford,  Martin 
was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  school 
at  Magdeburg,  where  his  jHjverty  forced 
him,  with  other  boys,  to  traverse  the 
neighboring  villages  and  to  sing  hymns 
as  a  means  of  procuring  a  supply  of  vict¬ 
uals.  llemoving  next  year  to  Isenach,  he 
was  pressed  by  shnilar  difficulties,  and 
compelled  to  a  similar  means  of  relief,  till 
a  benevolent  family  took  him  under  their 
roof  His  father  was  mixious  that  his  son 
should  study  law,  and  Martin  entered  the 
University  of  Erfurt  in  1501.  The  fash¬ 
ionable  scholastic  philosophy  oe-cupied 
him  here  for  a  series  of  years,  and  “  the 
whole  university  admired  his  genius.” 
Daring  the  second  year  of  his  studies  at 
Erfurt,  being  a  laborious  reader,  and  in 
the  habit  of  ransacking  the  college  library 
and  devouring  its  volumes,  he  found  a 
copy  of  the  Latin  Bible,  a  book  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  which  on  his  tend¬ 
ing  it,  stirred  up  strange  and  rapturous 
sensations  within  him.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  his  severe  studies  produced  an 
alarming  illness,  which  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  death,  and  created  serious 
and  permanent  religious  impressions, 
which  were  so  deepened  by  the  death  of 
a  very'  intimate  friend  and  fellow-student, 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  that  he  at  once 
resolved  to  become  a  monk,  and  leaving 
all  his  property  behind  him,  but  a  Virgil 
and  Plautus,  and  giving  bis  astonish^ 


friends  a  hearty  farewell  banquet,  ho  en¬ 
tered  the  mon.astery  of  the  hermits  of  St. 
Augustine.  Here  the  ambitious  scholar 
soon  felt  the  crushing  desjwtism  of  those 
monkish  brothers,  lor  he  was  forced  to  do 
the  most  menial  and  disgusting  offices, 
and  the  master  of  arts  was  made  a  servant 
of  all  work — sweeper,  porter,  and  beggar, 
for  the  lazy  drones  who  buzzed  in  the 
convent.  Still,  he  did  not  neglect  his 
studies,  and  ho  strove  earnestly  all  the 
while  to  obtain  that  spiritual  peace  and 
sanctity  which  be  had  imagined  must  Im 
easily  found  in  a  religious  establishment. 
Alas !  he  watched,  fasted,  prayed,  read, 
and  did  penance  en  himself  in  vain.  Ilis 
melancholy  could  not  be  relieved  by  such 
ghostly  mechanism.  His  was  not  a  mind 
to  be  cheated  into  quiet  bv  monastic 
routine,  or  degraded  and  Lushed  by 
morbid  asi^eticism.  But  the  conversa¬ 
tions  of  Staupitz,  his  vicar-general,  at 
lei'gth  led  the  young  Augustiiiian  to  feel 
the  freedom  and  peace  of  the  Gospel,  and 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and 
oelebnated  his  first  mass,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  By  the  influence  of  Stau¬ 
pitz,  Luther  was,  in  1608,  called  by  Frede¬ 
rick,  elector  of-  Saxony,  to  be  a  profeasor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Here  in  a  short  time  he  taught 
also  biblical  theology,  and  obtained  more 
internal  serenity,  and  a  deeper  view  of 
the  divine  plan  of  redemption.  He  began 
to  preach  too  with  that  vigor,  impetuosi¬ 
ty,  and  eloquence  which  soon  attracted 
immense  crowds.  About  1510  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  ecclesiastical  business, 
and  his  mind  received  a  terrible  shock  by 
what  he  witnessed  of  the  idleness,  pro¬ 
fanity,  and  sensuality  of  the  Romish  clergy 
and  laity,  and  the  grief  and  indignation 
ho  experienced  during  this  visit  to  the 
city  of  the  jwpe,  caused  the  vail  to  fall 
from  his  eyes.  On  returning  from  the 
Italian  metropolis,  ho  was,  in  1512,  made 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  be  continued  to 
preach  boldly,  attacking  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  basing  his  arguments 
more  ana  more  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  court  of  Rome,  to  supply  its  luxuries, 
an<i  aid  in  building  St.  Peter’s,  had  com¬ 
missioned  indulgences  to  be  sold  in  Ger- 
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many.  Tl>o  traffic  was  carried  on  with  ing  liis  journey,  but  the  magnanimous 
the  utmost  effrontery,  and  under  a  regular  champion  replied  :  “  Go  tell  your  master, 
tariff,  and  Tetzel  was  a  lit  instrument  for  that  though  there  were  as  many  devils  in 
the  nefarious  commerce  in  tl>e  souls  of  Worms  .as  tiles  upon  the  housetops,  I  will 
men.  Someof  thejKople  of  Wittemberg,  enter  it.”  On  the  sixteenth  of  April  ho 
who  had  confessed  to  Luther,  refased  to  reached  the  city,  .attired  in  his  friar’s 
abandon  their  sins,  .and  ple.aded  the  in-  cowl ;  multitudes  met  him,  and  he  entered 
diligences  which  they  h. ad  bought.  The  .attended  by  two  thousand  persons.  Before 
spirit  of  Luther  was  tired — the  spark  was  his  three  hundred  .and  four  august  judges, 
laid  to  the  train  Avhich  ended  in  so  mighty  the  Emperor  .and  his  nobility,  his  cour.age 
an  explosion,  lie  preached  and  remon-  did  not  fail,  for  clearly  and  fully  did  ho 
strated,  .and  on  the  thirty-first  October,  vindic.ate  his  jiast  procedure,  and  he 
1617,  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  castle  steadily  appealed  to  the  .authority  of  Scrip- 
church  his  ninety-five  theses,  and  sent  a  ture.  The  result  w.as,  that  Charles  issued 
cojiy  of  them  to  the  archbishop  of  Magde-  a  rescript  “against  the  evil  fiend  in  hum.an 
burg.  The  consecpient  discussions  with  form,”  “  the  fool,”  and  “  the  bhisphemer,” 
'fetzel  at  Wittemberg,  and  his  deb.ates  and  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  emjiire. 
upon  the  s.anie  subject  .at  lleitlelberg,  only  Luther  had  already  left  the  town,  pursu- 
increased  and  deepened  the  agitation,  and  ing  the  road  that  took  him  to  ]\Iora,  th.at 
added  to  Luther’s  popularity.  By  and  by  he  might  see  his  .aged  grandmother.  lie 
he  was  summoned  to  ajipear  and  .answer  resumed  his  journey  the  next  day,  but  as 
at  Augsburg  before  the  papal  legate,  he  passed  through  the  depths  of  tlie  Thu- 
C'.ardinal  C.ajet.an.  At  the  several  inter-  ringi.an  forest,  he  was  roughly  seized  by 
views  he  stood  firm  and  resolved,  and  the  five  horsemen,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of 
friar  ^lartin  returned  in  triumph  to  his  Wartburg,  .and  a  whole  year  he  lay  there 
cell  and  his  lecture-room.  The  excite-  in  solitude,  while  his  friends  mourned  his 
merit  Mas  uom’  so  prodigious  that  the  absence  or  death.  But  his  powerful  p.a- 
eourteous  Elector  Mished  him  to  le.ave  trons  had  in  this  M'.ay  ^irovided  for  his 
the  city — the  idea  of  a  capital  penalty  for  safety.  This  period  of  forced  retirement 
him  M  ils  loudly  talked  ot^  and  the  umpiail-  M  as  not  mis-spent,  and  though  he  had  to 
ing  Luther  at  last  apjiciiled  from  the  pope  wrestle  M’ith  morbid  and  nervous  sensa- 
to  a  general  council.  But  Militz,  another  tions,  produced  by  his  confinement  and 
legate.  M  as  appointed,  and  at  a  meeting  sedentary  life,  he  translated  the  XtMv  Tes- 
M'liich  took  place  at  Altenburg  in  1519,  tament  into  German,  Mhich  M'as  published 
Luther  M’as  so  far  c.ajoled  as  to  M  rite  a  in  1522.  Leaving  his  Patinos,  and  i-eturn- 
hunible  and  apologetic  letter  to  Leo.  The  ing  to  Wittembei’g,  his  undaunted  enei’gy 
letter  M  as  unheeded — the  reformer  became  carried  .all  before  it,  the  refornuition  M  as 
more  and  more  alive  to  the  errors  of  the  ushered  in,  :ui<l  in  1524  Luther  .abandoned 
church — the  disputation  M’ith  Eckius  stilt  the  monastic  dress — the  last  symbol  of  his 
Ibrced  him  oiiMards,  and,  biang  too  hon-  connection  M’ith  Home,  lie  crushed  his 
est  to  conceal  his  convictions,  he  took  fiinatical  ojiponents,  mIio  did  more  injury 
advantage  of  the  pr«*ss,  and  his  Morks  to  his  cause  than  his  ]»ap.al  adversaries, 
found  a  M'ondrous  and  imnualiate  cii'cula-  gallantly  entered  the  lists  M’ith  lleni'y 
tion.  Borne  bec.ame  seriously  ataianed,  VlII.  of  England,  and  fought  stoutly  Avith 
and  Leo  .at  length  issued  a  bull  ofexcom-  Erasmus  on  the  Fi-eedom  of  the  Will.  In 
munication,  Avhieh  Luther  publicly  .and  1525,  he  Avas  married  by  Pomeranus,  to 
contemptously  burnt  before  an  immense  I  Catherine  von  Bora,  who  h<ad  left  her 
assembly  at  Wittemberg.  The  German  convent  about  tivo  years  before,  and  “  his 
mind  Av.as  thoroughly  roused,  and  pre-  dear  and  lovely  Ketha  ”  iiroved  a  kind 
pared  to  throAv  oft*  the  yoke  of  Borne,  and  .aftectionate  Avife  to  him.  The  labors 
Luther’s  sejiaration  from  Borne  M'as  uoav  of  Luther  M'ere  at  this  perioil  incessant, 
complete.  Leo  ui'ged  the  new  Emperor,  for  the  care  of  all  the  churches  Avas  upon 
Charles  V.,  to  appreheinl  and  punish  the  him,  and  many  of  the  States  of  Germany 
turbulent  and  daring  heretic,  but  by  the  embraced  his  doctrines.  From  1517  to 
influence  of  the  Elector  of  S.axony,  the  1520,  every  year  saM'  him  publish  a  book 
refonnei-’s  c.ause  AA'as  tried  at  Worms.  On  or  books  against  some  form  of  jiapal  eri-or. 
his  Av.ay  to  Worms,  Spalatin,  apprehensiA'c  '  The  ti'.anslation  of  the  Bible  occupied  a 
for  his  safety,  dispatidied  a  messenger  to  large  portion  of  his  time,  fi>r  it  Avas  the 
tbi'eAvarn  and  dissuade  him  from  eonlinii-  mainflay  of  the  reformation  ;  anil  corn 
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mentaries  on  almost  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible  proceeded  from  his  unwearie<l  pen. 
Conneils  were  in  those  days  reckoned  a 
grand  specific  for  healing  ecclesiastical 
discord,  and  there  were  not  a  few  in  the 
life  of  Luther:  Worms  in  1521,  Nurem¬ 
berg  in  1522-23,  when  the  German  princes 
presented  a  list  of  “a  hundred  griev¬ 
ances  another  at  the  same  place  in  the 
following  year,  at  which  the  members  re¬ 
solved  to  work  out  as  far  as  j)08sible  the 
decisions  of  that  of  Worms,  and  that  of 
Augsburg  in  1625,  adjourned  to  Spires  in 
1626,  at  which  a  general  council  was 
demanded.  Another  diet  was  convoked 
to  meet  in  February,  1529,  and  the  impe¬ 
rial  and  popish  party  having  the  mastery, 
decreed  to  suppress  the  reformation  by 
force.  Against  this  bloody  decree  the 
deputies  solemnly  protested^  and  the  re¬ 
forming  band  received  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  the  appropriate  name  of  Protes¬ 
tants.  The  (bet  of  Augsburg  met  in  1 530, 
the  confes-sion  jtrepared  by  Melancthon 
was  submitted  to  it,  and  Protestantism, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  German  nations.  Amid 
many  interruptions  and  incessant  Labors, 
Luther  continued  at  Wittemberg,  during 
his  remaining  years.  In  his  sixty-second 
year  his  health  began  to  give  way  —  the 
strong  man  w.as  bowed  down.  After  an 
altercation  with  the  lawyers  aliout  clan¬ 
destine  marriages,  and  certain  female 
fashions  in  dress,  he  indignantly  left  Wit¬ 
temberg  for  Eisleben  in  the  month  of 
Janu.ary,  1546.  The  river  Issel  being 
swollen,  ho  M'as  five  days  upon  the  road. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  February  he  com¬ 
plained  of  oppressive  pain  in  his  chest. 
Momentary  relief  from  it  was  soon  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  he  was  again  attacked  in  the 
night,  and  after  brief  but  earnest  religious 
exercises,  and  thrice  repeating  the  inspired 
words :  “  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit — God  of  truth  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,”  he  expired  between  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  His  disease  is 
supposed  to  have  been  angitia  pectoris, 
but  some  say,  cancer  in  the  stom.ach.  On 
the  nineteenth,  hLs  body  was  inclosed  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  and  carried  into  the  church 
ere  it  was  removed  for  burial ;  and  on  the 
twenty-second  the  hearse  amved  at  Wit¬ 
temberg,  where  the  whole  city  stood 
around  the  gates  in  deepest  sorrow  and 
lamentation.  Luther  tvas  buried  in  the 
Schloss-kirche,  and  m.my  a  traveler  h:is 
read  the  simple  inscription  that  still  stands  ^ 


over  his  tomb.  No  one  will  deny  that 
Luther  wsis  one  of  the  mighty,  lie  had 
an  earnest  and  honest  n.ature — a  stranger 
.alike  to  cowardice  and  dis.simulation. 
Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  his  might, 
that  he  sometimes  spoke  roughly  and 
wrote  harshly,  no  one  knew  better  th.an 
liimself :  “  I  was  born,”  said  he,  “  to  fight 
with  devils  .and  storms,  and  hence  it  is 
that  my  writings  are  so  boisterous  and 
stormy.”  It  required  a  leonine  tetiqH'ra- 
ment  to  do  the  work  of  Martin  Luther. 
Yet  he  was  a  man  of  a  loving  and  gener¬ 
ous  he.art  —  ])l.ayful  and  happy  with  his 
wife  and  family  or  friends.  Luther  had 
great  n.atural  capabilities  for  music,  .and 
he  h.ad  sedulously  studied  its  theory,  lie 
MTOte  very  many  hymns  and  sot  them  to 
music.  In  1523  he  publLshed  his  first 
hymn  with  music  in  a  single  sheet ;  the 
next  year  he  wrote  seventeen  with  a 
similar  accomp.animent,  and  in  other  sub¬ 
sequent  ye.ars  his  muse  w<as  not  idle. 
Forty-two  origin.al  tunes  were  composetl 
by  himself  and  his  .associates.  But  amidst 
all  his  liteniry  labors,  his  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  stands  preeminent.  Fully 
aware  of  the  difficult  and  responsible  task, 
he  craved  assistance  in  every  form  and 
from  every  av.ail.able  quarter.  But  espe¬ 
cially  did  he  summon  erudite  and  skilled 
professors  of  theology  to  his  aid.  They 
met  from  time  to  time,  each  having  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  interview  by  a 
thorough  elaboration  of  the  literary  mate- 
ri.als  belonging  to  his  department  of  in- 
vestig.ation.  At  those  rei)eated  and  j>ro- 
longed  consultations,  Luther  invariably 
presided,  .and  he  had  always  spread  out 
before  him,  his  own  manuscript,  the  ink 
of  which  was  scarcely  dry,  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate.  On  his 
one  hand  s;it  MeLancthon,  with  the  Greek 
Scriptures  before  him,  and  on  his  other 
w.as  pLaced  Caspar  Cruciger,  with  his  notes 
made  from  the  Chaldee  Targums.  Bu- 
genhagen,  usu.ally  called  Pomeranus,  from 
the  country  of  his  birth,  w.as  .also  by  their 
side,  re.ady  with  his  suggestions  from  the 
rabbinical  writings  an«l  the  old  Greek 
versions.  These  scholars  did  their  work 
with  marvelous  precision  and  fidelity,  for 
they  sometimes  retunied  fourteen  succes¬ 
sive  days  to  the  reconsideration  of  a 
doubtful  clause  or  Avord.  In  short,  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  was  one  of  the  few  men  whom 
Providence  occasionally  emlows,  prepares, 
and  raises  up  for  gigantic  enterprise.  He 
liA'ed  to  see  his  work  of  religious  emaiici. 
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pntion  immova])ly  rooted  ainon"  the 
Gennan  natioiiH  —  the  work  of  one  in.in 
and  one  age.  lie  sowed  the  seed  in  tears, 
but  he  saw  the  harvest  gatlicred  with 

joy- 

Philip  Mblancthon 

W  as  born  at  Bretheim,  in  the  lower 
I’.-iI.-itinate,  in  1497.  Ilis  father  was  an 
armorer,  and  his  original  German  name 
was  Schw.artzerd,  which,  in  imitation  of 
lleuehlin  and  other  learned  men,  lie  Gre- 
eized  into  Mel.ancthon,  or  as  he  used, 
t'speeially  in  his  latter  days  to  spell  it, 
Melanthon.  Both  names  denote  “  black 
earth.”  After  having  studied  at  Pfortz- 
lK*im  for  two  years,  Philip  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  became  bachelor  of 
arts ;  and  on  being  refused  a  mastership, 
on  account  of  his  youth,  he  repaired  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  became  a  lecturer. 
In  1518  he  received  the  high  encomium 
of  Era.smu8,  and,  at  the  instigation  of 
Luther  and  Ueuchlin,  he  was  the  same 
year  invited  by  Frederick,  elector  of 
Sa.xony,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the 
recently  founded  University  of  Wittem- 
berg.  At  this  seat  of  learning  he  was  at 
once  under  the  mighty  spirit  of  influence 
of  his  intrepifl  colle.ague  Luther.  His 
.agency  in  the  Reformation  has  been  over- 
shatlowed  by  that  of  Luther,  but  he  was 
ever  .active  and  industrious  in  his  own 
humble  and  unostent.atiou8  mode.  In 
1519  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Leipzig, 
in  order  to  dispute  with  Eckius,  and  in 
1521  he  jmblished  his  famous  Loci  Com¬ 
munes^  a  tre.atise  which  in  his  own  lifetime 
went  through  sixty  editions.  In  1520  he 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  burgo¬ 
masters  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  he  visited 
many  cities,  .and  w.as  active  in  patronizing 
seminaries  of  learning.  Nor  was  his  pen 
idle  in  the  cause ;  and  though  his  compo¬ 
sitions  h.ad  not  the  overwlielming  torrent 
of  Luther’s  rhetoric,  yet  their  quiet,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  8elf-i>ossessed  tone  was  not  the 
less  useful  in  aiding  the  emancipation  and 
progress  of  Germany.  He  was  as  earnest 
as  Luther  to  free  theology  from  scholastic 
subtleties.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  plans  carried  out  by  the  Reformers 
were  the  result  of  Melancthon's  wise  sug¬ 
gestions.  Ilis  Greek  scholarship  was  also 


of  continued  .and  inestimable  advantage 
to  Luther  iu  his  work  of  translating  the 
Bible.  His  own  commentaries  .also  show 
how  his  erudition  qualified  him  to  be  a 
lucid,  accurate,  and  elegant  exfiositor.  In 
1530  Melancthon  w.as  ajtpointed  to  draw 
up  the  general  Confession  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Emperor  at  Augsburg,  and 
he  also  wrote  the  Apology  for  it.  He 
was  invited  to  dispute  with  the  Sorbonne 
in  1535,  but  refused  this  invit.ation,  as 
well  as  a  similar  and  subsequent  one  from 
England.  After  Luther’s  death,  Melanc- 
thon  was  often  s.adly  perplexed  and  har¬ 
assed.  Tlie  famous  measures  of  the  Inte¬ 
rim  did  not  find  him  disinclined  to  look 
upon  it  with  a  kindly  eye.  Men  of  bolder 
character  rallied  him  on  his  irresoluteness, 
and  pointed  to  his  failures  at  Worms, 
R.atisbon,  and  Bonn.  His  orthodoxy  was 
suspected,  and  he  was  blamed  for  the  ap- 
]>roximation  of  his  views  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper  to  those  of  the  Swiss  Reformers. 
These  rough  and  unceremonious  assaults 
often  plunged  him  into  grief.  Melanc- 
thon  died  at  Wittemberg,  nineteenth 
April,  1568,  aged  sixty-three.  The  amia¬ 
bility,  gentleness,  and  benign.ant  purity  of 
Melancthon ;  his  zeal,  learning,  and  ui- 
genuity,  have  placed  him  next  to  Luther 
as  an  agent  in  the  work  of  the  Refornm- 
tion.  He  sometimes  fretted  at  Luther’s 
overbearing  vehemence,  but  he  venerated 
its  grounds  ;  and  Luther,  though  he  might 
doubt  the  propriety  of  Philip’s  procedure 
in  some  cases,  and  stigmatize  it  as  mere 
ex|)ediency,  was  won  by  Ins  gentle  de- 
me.anor  and  unquestioned  sincerity.  These 
qualities,  like  the  “  still  small  voice,”  often 
commended  the  new  doctrine  where  the 
whirlwind  .and  thunder  had  only  j)roduce<l 
terror  and  revulsion.  Melancthon  wrote 
on  many  topics  besides  theology,  such  as 
commentaries  on  various  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  some  liistorical  .and  philo¬ 
sophical  treatises.  His  works  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  Wittemberg  in  four  volumes  folio, 
in  1562  and  subsequent  vears,  and  were 
reprinted  several  times,  ^fhere  had  been 
a  previous  edition  printed  at  Basle  in  1541. 
A  new  edition  has  been  in  course  of  pre¬ 
paration  and  publication  for  many  years 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Bretschneider 
and  Bindseil.  The  general  title  is  Corpus 
Reformatorum^  and  eighteen  quarto  vol¬ 
umes  have  already  appeared. 
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Thk  Logic  or  Political  Economy,  and  oriiEn 

Papers.  By  Thomas  Pk  Quixcey,  AiUhor  of 

“  Oonfessinns  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,”  etc. 

Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1859. 

The  other  papers  which  make  up  this  choice  volume 
arc :  The  Life  of  Milion,The  SulioteH,Thc  Fatal  Marks¬ 
man,  The  Inconiiito;  or  Count  Fits-Hum,  Tho  Pice, 
The  King  of  Ilayti.  A  courteous  note  api>ears  from 
the  author  of  the  book  to  the  publishers.  The  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Pe  Quincey’s  productions,  with  tho  con- 
densi-d  and  jiowerful  Lmguage  whicli  he  employs, 
will  ueed  no  second  suggestion  to  possess  these 
fruits  of  his  pen.  Tho  pcru.sal  of  his  gr.)]>hic  and 
burning  words  is  like  a  vigorous  tonic  to  the  mind, 
imparling  strength  and  power  to  the  mental  vitali¬ 
ties.  The  bock  appears  in  a  neat  and  attractive 
dress,  like  all  the  issues  of  this  house. 

Almost  a  Heroine.  By  the  Author  of  “  Charles 

Auchester,  “Counterparts,”  etc.  Boston:  Ticknor 

&  Fields.  1859. 

The  caption  of  Chapter  I.  is,  “A  Marriage  not 
made  in  Ileaven  and  its  Result.”  Starting  from  this 
point  of  departure,  suggestive  of  tho  direction,  the 
reader  is  conducted  through  fields  of  incident,  and 
scenes  of  personal  and  family  history,  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  The  characters  are  well  drawn 
and  developed,  and  the  reader  will  find,  in  passing 
over  its  pages,  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in  tho 
exi»crieucea  of  daily  life. 

A  Volcano  in  Spain. — The  Spanish  journals  an¬ 
nounce  that  last  week  a  volcano  suddenly  broke 
out  in  the  Cruz  de  la  Muela,  one  of  the  mountainu 
ne.ar  Orihucla,  provinces  of  Murcia.  “  It  presented,”  I 
say  they,  “  an  aspect  which  was  both  imposing  and  1 
horrible.  Burning  lava  rolled  down  the  sides,  and 
the  crater  threw  out  aslics  to  a  great  distance.  The 
town  of  Orihuela  is  considered  in  so  much  danger 
Umt  tho  inhabitants  have  taken  to  flight.  The  crops 
of  cotton  and  the  cultivated  fields  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  volcano  arc  much  damaged.  Tho  outburst  was 
succeeded  by  extraordinaiy  heat.” 

Mr.  Madden,  of  Leadenhall  street,  announces  an 
Appeal  on  behalf  of  8U,OUO,OtK)  of  tlie  Human  Fami¬ 
ly,  by  Antonius  Ameuney,  of  Syria.  The  author,  a 
native  of  Syria,  educated  at  King's  College,  London, 
ia  aiming  at  Uie  establishment  of  an  Aiabic  news- 
Iieper  in  this  country,  to  be  circulated  gratuitously 
in  every  country  where  Arabic  ia  spoken. 

Kino  Victor  Emmanuel,  under  a  decree  of  Au¬ 
gust  8tb,  has  nominated  the  celebrated  poet,  Alex- 
dre  Manzoni,  President  de  VInstitut,  with  an  annual 
pension  of  12,000  fr.,  as  a  maik  of  national  recom¬ 
pense. 

The  Turin  correspondent  of  tlio  Naming  Post 
states  that  sixty  Hungarians  who  c.scaped  from  tho 
Austrian  army  were  retaken,  placc-d  Itelbrc  .a  bat¬ 
tery,  flitd  u|iou  with  grape,  and  all  killed  but  two. 


SC  EL  LAN  IKS. 


DisiNVErTioN  OK  Sores. — Drs.  Demeux  and  Come 
have  just  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  a  discovery  of  the  highest  imjiortancc  in 
surgery,  and  which  has  been  repeafedly  tried  in 
Professor  Velpeau’s  wards  at  the  Hospital  de  la 
Charit6.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  a  com¬ 
pound  whicli  not  only  ab.«orbs  pus,  and  destroys 
Its  fuptid  smell,  but  also  dispenses  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  employing  lint.  The  prescription  is  as  fid- 
lows:  Take  lori  jairts  of  plaster  of  Paris  finely- 
powdered,  coal  tar  from  1  to  8  jiarts,  and  mix  in  a 
mortar.  Ad<l  olive  oil  quantum  svff.  to  reduce  tlm 
mixture  to  the  consistence  of  ointinent,  and  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  use  in  a  close  vessel  This  mixture  is 
of  a  dark  brown  cedor,  and  has  a  bituminous 
smell.  The  oil  binds  the  jiowder  without  diss<dv- 
ing  it,  so  that  the  compound  retains  its  absorbing 
quality  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  suppurat¬ 
ing  sore,  and  it  never  dries  sufficiently  to  become 
inconveuient  to  the  patient  by  its  hardness,  nor 
can  it  do  any  injury  to  the  sore.  The  application 
may  be  immediate  or  mediate,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  applied  immediately  to  the  sore  it 
causes  no  ]>ain,  ana  has  a  detersive  action  favor¬ 
able  to  cicatrization.  The  advantages  it  offers 
maybe  summed  upas  follows:  1.  A  gangrenous 
wound,  emitting  a  fetid  and  abundant  j>us,  is  at 
once  deprived  of  its  liad  smell.  2.  After  a  twen¬ 
ty-four  or  thirty-six  hours’  application,  the  band 
ages  of  a  Itad  sure  exhale  no  more  smell  than  if 
they  had  been  ajiplied  to  a  common  fracture.  3. 
A  cancerous  ulcer  is  immediately  deprived  of  its 
fetor.  4.  The  same  is  the  case  with  ulcers  in  the 
legs  S.  Bandages  and  |H>ultices  charged  with  of¬ 
fensive  pus  arc  at  once  disinfected  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  compound  al>ovc  de8<Tibed. 
<>.  It  also  stops  d<'com|MMition,  keeps  away  insects, 
and  prevents  the  genemtion  of  worms.  Drs.  Chev- 
reiil,  Vel|>eau,  and  Cloquet  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Academy  to  report  on  this  discovery. — 
G'altgnaiii. 

PImigration. — Tho  numlier  of  emigrants  who 
failed  from  the  UnitiHl  Kingdom  during  the  44  years 
from  1815  to  1858  inclusivu  aniuuuU'd  to  4,797,106, 
of  whom  1,180,010  sailed  to  the  North-Americaii 
colonies,  2,890,403  to  tho  United  States,  0.52,910 
to  tho  Au-stralian  colonies  and  Now-Eealand.  and 
37,807  to  all  other  places.  The  average  annual  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  1815  to  1858 
amounted  to  109,020,  and  for  the  ton  years  ending 
1858  to  261,805. 

Messrs.  Routledob  A  Co.  announce  a  new 
monthly  issue  of  the  best  copyright  novels  in  their 
possession,  under  the  title  of  their  Select  Standard 
Novels,  to  be  published  uniformly  in  the  best  style, 
with  illustrations,  the  first  volume  tube  Sir  B.  Lyt- 
ton’sCaxton,  for  half-a-crown. 

According  to  tho  semi-oOicial  Austrian  Corres¬ 
pondence,  of  Vienna,  tho  Emperor  of  .Vuslria,  has  pro- 
nti.si.Hi  the  Emperor  of  tho  P’rench  that  tho  rcinains 
of  tlie  llukedo  Ucichstadt  shall  l>e  removed  to  Faris. 


